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I. 

The  most  serious  of  all  questions 
which  present  themselves  to  our  mind 
is  the  improvement  of  the  human 
race.  Comparing  ourselves  with  primi¬ 
tive  peoples  and  with  those  still  exist¬ 
ing  savage  races  which  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  apart  from  the  “  civilizers” 
— too  often  destroyers — what  sure  ad¬ 
vances  have  we  made,  what  undeniable 
recoils  must  we  admit,  in  this  long  suc¬ 
cession  of  centuries?  Is  it  possible  to 
measure  with  any  accuracy  the  gains 
and  losses  of  humanity  during  its  long 
history  ? 

We  ought,  first  of  all,  to  recognize 
that  some  great  minds  absolutely  deny 
progress,  and  reject  all  idea  of  a  con¬ 
tinuous  evolution  for  the  better.  So 
great  an  historian  as  Ranke  sees  in 
history  nothing  but ‘‘a  succession  of 
periods,  each  having  its  peculiar  char¬ 
acter,  and  manifesting  diverse  tenden¬ 
cies  which  give  a  special,  unexpected, 
and  even  piquant  life  to  the  different 
pictures  of  each  age  and  of  each  peo¬ 
ple.”*  According  to  this  conception 
the  world  would  be  a  sort  of  museum. 

If  there  were  progress,  said  the  pietis- 
tic  writer,  then,  assured  in  the  course 
of  successive  ages  of  an  amelioration 
in  his  lot,  man  would  not  be  in  ‘‘  di¬ 
rect  dependence  on  the  Deity,”  who 

*  “  Weltgeschichte,”  Nennter  Theil,  ii.,  pp. 
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regards  with  impartial  eye  all  the  gen¬ 
erations  that  follow  each  other  in  time 
as  if  they  were  exactly  of  equal  value. 

On  the  other  hand,  fixed  institutions 
— monarchies,  aristocracies,  all  official 
and  formulated  religions,  established, 
and  as  it  were  walled  up  by  men  who 
claim  to  have  realized  perfection  itself 
— presuppose  that  every  revolution, 
every  change,  will  be  a  fall,  a  return 
toward  barbarism.  The  fathers  and 
the  grandfathers,  panegyrists  of  by¬ 
gone  times,  contribute,  with  gods  and 
kings,  to  disparage  the  present  as  com¬ 
pared  with  former  times,  and  to  fore¬ 
see  in  new  ideas  a  fatal  tendency  to 
retrogression.  Children  incline  natu¬ 
rally  to  consider  their  parents  as  supe¬ 
rior  beings,  as  those  parents  themselves 
did  their  fathers  ;  and  the  result  of  all 
these  sentiments  settling  in  men’s 
minds,  as  alluvial  deposits  on  the 
banks  of  a  river,  is  to  make  a  veritable 
dogma  of  the  irremediable  fall  of  man. 
In  our  days  is  it  not  still  the  general 
custom  to  discourse  in  prose  and  in 
verse  upon  the  “  corruption  of  the 
age”?  By  an  absolute  but  almost  un¬ 
conscious  want  of  logic,  even  those  who 
vaunt  the  irresistible  progress  of  hu¬ 
manity,  readily  speak  of  ^fin  de  si'ecle 
decadence.  Two  contrary  currents 
cross  each  other  in  their  thoughts. 

The  fact  is  that  the  old  conceptions 
clash  with  the  new.  The  weakening 
of  religions,  caused  by  the  pressure  of 
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theories  which  explain  the  formation 
of  the  world  by  a  slow  evolution,  a 
gradual  emergence  of  things  out  of  the 
primiiive  chaos,  rather  than  by  a  sud¬ 
den  creation — what  is  this  phenomenon 
but  progress  itself,  whether  we  admit 
it  implicitly  as  Aristotle  admitted  it, 
or  recognize  it  in  exact  and  eloquent 
language,  as  did  Lucretius?* 

However,  it  is  very  necessary  to  have 
a  clear  uudeislanding  as  to  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  the  word  “  progress,”  for  with 
regal d  to  this  there  might  be  unfortu¬ 
nate  misconceptions.  Thousands  are 
the  definitions  that  the  Buddhists  and 
the  interpreters  of  Buddhism  give  of 
Nirvana.  In  like  manner,  philoso¬ 
phers,  according  to  the  ideal  they  place 
before  themselves,  treat  as  fotward 
movements  evolutions  the  most  diverse 
and  even  contradictory.  There  are 
some  for  whom  repose  is  the  sovereign 
good,  and  who  wish,  if  not  for  death, 
at  least  for  perfect  tranquillity  of  body 
and  mind.  Progress,  as  these  men 
understand  it,  is  ceitainly  quite 
other  than  it  is  for  valiant  souls  who 
prefer  a  perilous  liberty  to  a  tranquil 
servitude.  For  the  one  as  for  the 
other  the  conception  of  happiness  takes 
precedence  of  all  other  conceptions  in 
the  ideal  dreamed  of ;  but  whether 
progress  brings  happiness  or  not,  it 
ouglit  above  all  to  be  understood  as  a 
complete  development  of  the  individ¬ 
ual,  comprehending  the  improvement 
of  the  physical  being  in  strength, 
beauty,  grace,  longevity,  material  en¬ 
richment,  and  increase  of  knowledge — 
in  fine,  the  perfecting  of  character,  the 
beconting  more  noble,  more  generous, 
and  more  devoted.  So  considered,  the 
progress  of  the  individual  is  identified 
with  that  of  society,  united  more  and 
more  intimately  in  a  powerful  solidar- 
ity. 

If  this,  then,  is  progress,  and  surely 
it  is  not  possible  to  conceive  it  other¬ 
wise,  more  than  one  will  say  that  hu¬ 
manity  does  not  progress  at  all — that 
it  only  changes  its  position,  gaining 
on  one  side,  losing  on  the  other — or 
even  that  it  really  grows  worse,  and 
that  its  material  enrichment  corre¬ 
sponds  to  an  internal  process  of  degen- 


*  Marc  Ga}’au,  “La  Morale  d’Epictete,” 
p.  157. 
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eracy  and  gangrene.  Many  pessimis¬ 
tic  philosophers  have  insisted  on  this. 
Many  explorers,  chaimed  by  the  sim¬ 
ple  life  of  the  savage  peoples  they  have 
visited,  consider  them  very  superior  to 
us,  and  one  knows  how  strongly  these 
narratives  impressed  the  wrilets  of  the 
last  century,  Bousseau  and  Diderot 
among  the  rest.  “  Let  us  return  to 
Nature,”  was  the  universal  cry,  and — 
strange  spectacle — the  men  of  the 
French  Kevolulion,  furiously  driven  as 
they  were  by  the  whirlwind  of  passion 
and  the  struggles  of  the  time,  seem  to 
have  been  tormented  in  their  mode  of 
thinking  and  in  their  language  by  the 
constant  ideas,  of  a  return  both  to  the 
period  of  the  ancient  republics,  Rome 
and  Sparta,  and  the  puie  and  happy 
ages  of  the  primitive  tribes. 

Tn  our  days  an  analogous  movement 
makes  itself  felt,  and  even  in  a  more 
serious  way  by  modern  society.  Ex¬ 
panded  to  embrace  all  mankind,  its 
equilibrium  has  become  much  more 
unstable,  and  consequently  the  critics 
of  the  actual  state  of  things  seek  so 
much  the  more  eagerly  in  the  past  for 
arguments.  On  the  other  hand,  anthro¬ 
pological  researches  have  been  pushed 
much  further,  and  many  travellers  of 
the  first  rank  have  brought  into  the 
debate  the  decisive  weight  of  their  testi¬ 
mony.  It  is  no  longer  a  question 
merely  of  simple,  artless  narratives, 
like  those  of  a  Jean  de  Lory,  a  Claude 
d’ Abbeville,  or  a  Yves  d’E\reux  on 
the  Topirrarnboux  and  other  Brazilian 
savages — narratrves  otherwise  possess¬ 
ing  a  very  real  value.  The  too  rapid 
generalizations  of  a  Cook  or  of  a  Bou¬ 
gainville  appear  sinrilarly  insufficient  ; 
but  their  plea  is  now  strengthened  by 
formal  and  well-considered  testimony 
— as,  for  example,  the  memorable  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  “  Malay  Archipelago,”  pub¬ 
lished  in  18(J0  by  Alfred  Russel  Wal¬ 
lace. 

This  page  from  the  illustrious  natu¬ 
ralist  may  be  considered  as  a  manifesto, 
a  challenge  addressed  to  those  who  have 
accepted  without  restriction  the  hypoth¬ 
esis  of  the  indefinite  progress  of  hu¬ 
manity.  And  this  challenge  still  awaits 
a  reply.  It  will  not  be  useless  to  recall 
its  terms,  and  take  them  as  a  control¬ 
ling  text  in  historical  studies  : 

“  What,  then,  is  this  ideally  perfect  state 
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toward  which  mankiDd  ever  has  been,  and 
still  i-<,  tending?  Our  best  thinkers  main¬ 
tain  that  it  is  a  state  of  individual  freedom 
and  self  government,  rendered  possible  by 
the  equal  development  and  just  balance  of 
the  intellectual  and  physical  parts  of  our  na¬ 
ture  -a  state  in  which  we  shall  each  be  so 
perfectly  fitted  for  a  social  existence,  by 
knowing  what  is  right,  and  at  the  same  time 
feeling  an  irresistible  impulse  to  do  what  is 
right,  that  all  laws  and  all  punishments  shall 
be  unnecessary.  .  .  .  Now,  it  is  very  re¬ 
markable  that  among  people  in  a  very  low 
stage  of  civilization  we  tind  some  approach  to 
such  a  perfect  social  state.  I  have  lived  with 
communities  in  South  America  and  in  the 
East  who  have  no  laws  or  law  courts  but  the 
public  opinion  of  the  village  freely  expressed. 
Each  man  scrupulously  respects  the  rights  of 
his  fellow,  and  an  infraction  of  those  rights 
rarely  or  never  takes  place.  In  such  a  com¬ 
munity  all  are  nearly  equal.  There  are  none 
of  those  wide  distinctions  of  education  and 
ignorance,  wealth  and  poverty,  master  and 
servant,  which  are  the  product  of  our  civili¬ 
zation  ;  there  is  none  of  that  widespread 
division  of  labor,  which,  while  it  increases 
wealth,  produces  also  conflicting  interests  ; 
there  is  not  that  severe  competition  and  strug¬ 
gle  for  existence  or  for  w'ealth,  which  the 
dense  populations  of  civilized  countries  in¬ 
evitably  create.  .  .  .  Now,  although  we  have 
progressed  vastly  beyond  the  savage  stage  in 
intellectual  achievements,  we  have  not  ad¬ 
vanced  equally  in  morals.  ...  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say'  that  the  mass  of  our  populations 
have  not  at  all  advanced  beyond  the  savage 
code  of  morals,  and  have  in  many  cases  sunk 
below'  it.”* 

lint  Wallace  would  be  the  first  to  say 
that  one  need  not  be  drawn  into  para- 
do.xical  exaggerations,  and  certainly 
one  would  be  wrong  in  gtuieralizing 
too  absolutely  from  what  the  great 
naturalist  has  said  of  the  savages  of 
Amazonia  and  Insulinde,  and  to  apply 
it  to  all  the  savage  populations  of  the 
continents  and  archipelagoes.  The 
island  of  Borneo,  where  Wallace  has 
found  so  many  examples  of  that  moral 
nobleness  which  determined  his  judg¬ 
ment,  is  also  that  great  land  which 
Bock  has  described  under  the  title, 
“  The  Country  of  the  Cannibals,”!  and 
which  miglit  also  be  designated  *'  The 
Country  of  the  Headsmen,”  with  special 
leference  to  the  Dyaks,  who,  in  order 
to  acquire  the  right  to  call  themselves 
nieu  and  to  found  a  family,  must,  by 
cunning  or  in  open  figlit,  have  cut  oil 
one  or  more  human  heads. 

*  “  The  Malay  Archipelago,”  Wallace,  pp. 
595,  5yfl.  Third  edition. 

f  “  Unter  den  Kannibalen  auf  Borneo.” 


In  a  similar  manner,  that  marvellous 
isle  of  Tahiti,  the  new  Cytheraea  of 
which  the  early  navigators  spoke  with 
naive  enthusiasm,  does  not  merit  all 
the  praises  bestowed  upon  it  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  enchanted  at  once  by  the  beauty 
of  its  landscapes  and  the  amiability  of 
its  inhabitants.  Those  majestic  and 
gentle  persons,  those  venerable  old 
men,  who  seemed  to  them  to  complete 
by  their  noble  gravity  the  charming 
pictures  of  the  Oceanic  paradise,  were 
not  what  the  newcomers  thought. 
Many  of  them  belonged  to  the  terrible 
caste  of  the  Arioi,  who,  though  they 
doubtless  once  constituted  a  clergy  de¬ 
voted  to  celibacy,  had  become  an  asso¬ 
ciation  of  murderers,  assassinating 
their  children  with  infernal  rites.  It 
is  true  that  Tahiti  had  then  long  passed 
the  first  stages  of  its  development,  and 
that  its  population  was  not  any  more 
to  be  considered  primitive.  But  what 
are  the  tribes  tliat  one  can  consider  as 
still  having  the  authentic  character  of 
savages  ?  In  the  inquiries  that  learned 
men  have  to  make  in  order  to  compare 
different  states  of  civilization,  the  fix¬ 
ing  of  the  actual  point  which  a  people 
has  reached  constitutes  the  capital 
difficulty. 

In  fact,  the  thousanils  of  tribes 
whom  ”  civilized”  men  haughtily  call 
“  savages”  correspond  to  different  peri¬ 
ods  of  existence  set  out  at  regular  dis¬ 
tances  on  the  road  of  ages  and  in  the 
infinite  network  of  environments.  One 
tribe  is  in  full  course  of  progressive 
evolution,  another  in  incontestable  de¬ 
cay  :  the  former  is  in  its  period  of  be¬ 
coming,  the  latter  on  the  way  to  de¬ 
cline  and  death.  So  that  each  exam¬ 
ple  in  the  great  inquiry  into  progress 
ought  to  be  accompanied,  at  least  men¬ 
tally,  by  the  special  history  of  the  hu¬ 
man  group  in  question,  for  two  points 
identical  in  appearance  may  have  a 
significance  absolutely  opposed,  should 
the  one  relate  to  the  infancy  of  an  or¬ 
ganism,  and  the  other  to  its  old  age. 

One  primary  fact  comes  out  conspicu¬ 
ously  from  our  comparative  ethno¬ 
graphical  studies.  The  essential  differ¬ 
ence  between  the  civilization  of  a  primi¬ 
tive  people,  little  inlluenced  by  its 
neighbors,  and  the  modern  civilization 
of  intermingled  peoples  consists  in  the 
simple  character  af  the  one  and  the 
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complex  character  of  the  other.  The 
first,  but  slightly  developed,  has,  at 
least,  the  advantage  of  being  coherent 
and  conformable  to  its  ideal  ;  the  sec¬ 
ond,  immense  in  its  range,  and  infinite¬ 
ly  superior  in  the  forces  at  work,  is  not 
only  complex  and  diverse,  but  also  in¬ 
coherent  ;  it  lacks  unity,  and  pursues 
contrary  objects  at  the  same  time.  In 
the  simple  societies  of  the  prehistoric 
and  savage  world  equilibrium  was 
easily  established,  and  consequently  a 
primitive  tribe,  or  race,  very  little  de¬ 
veloped  in  knowledge,  possessing  only 
rudimentary  aits,  and  leading  a  life 
without  much  variety,  has  often  been 
able,  nevertheless,  to  attain  a  condition 
of  mutual  justice,  well-being,  and  hap¬ 
piness  greatly  surpassing  that  of  a  mod¬ 
ern  society  urged  on  by  a  continual 
movement  of  renovation.  The  indi¬ 
viduals  who  compose  a  clan,  a  few  tens 
or  hundreds  of  persons,  do  not  see  be¬ 
yond  the  bounds  of  their  native  world, 
but  they  perfectly  well  know  how  it 
works  in  every  part,  and  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  social  group  are  considered 
by  each  one  as  so  many  fathers  or 
mothers,  brothers  or  sisters.  In  this 
little  circle  the  relations  which  seem 
equitable,  those  that  opinion  encour¬ 
ages,  and  even  imposes,  are  those 
which,  in  fact,  prevail ;  the  ideal  is  at 
hand,  so  to  speak,  and  is  realized  with¬ 
out  effort.  The  ideal  of  our  modern 
society  embraces  the  worlds,  but  does 
not  grasp  them. 

One  may  imagine  the  whole  series  of 
men  as  having  formed  during  both  his¬ 
torical  and  prehistoric  times  a  continu¬ 
ous  succession  of  swarms,  at  first  mi¬ 
croscopic,  then  more  and  more  extend¬ 
ed,  and  constantly  increasing  in  com¬ 
plexity,  while  at  the  same  time  their 
ideal  rose,  and  became  more  difficult 
of  attainment.  One  might  compare 
this  human  evolution  to  the  whole  of 
the  evolution  of  living  beings,  from 
cellular  aggregations  and  little  distinct 
colonies,  such  as  the  salpas  who  float 
like  ribbons  in  the  sea. 

The  characteristic  of  each  of  these 
little  solitary  societies  is  to  constitute 
an  independent  organism,  and  to  be 
sufficient  to  itself.  None,  however, 
are  completely  closed  to  outside  influ¬ 
ences  ;  encounters,  relations,  direct 
and  indirect,  take  place  between  one 
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group  and  another,  and  it  is  thus  that, 
according  to  internal  changes  and  out¬ 
side  events,  each  distinct  particle  of 
humanity  has  interrupted  its  special 
individual  evolution,  from  youth  to 
old  age  and  death,  by  associating  itself, 
voluntarily  or  by  force,  to  another  po¬ 
litical  body,  becoming  integrated  with 
it  in  a  superior  organization,  and  so 
beginning  a  new  career  of  life  and 
progress.  But  the  destinies  of  these 
little  isolated  societies  differ.  Among 
them  a  great  number  perish  through 
senile  exhaustion,  or  by  some  sangui¬ 
nary  conflict,  while  the  surviving  soci¬ 
eties,  assimilated  successively  by  larger 
organisms,  succeed  at  last,  after  a 
series  of  ages,  in  forming  those  great 
nations  which  imagine  themselves,  and 
which  in  reality  are  to  a  certain  de¬ 
gree,  the  depositaries  of  all  the  con¬ 
quests  of  civilization. 

Let  us,  then,  take  for  example  one 
of  these  very  little  social  cells— a  primi¬ 
tive  clan,  contrasting  with  our  great 
modern  societies,  not  only  by  the  di¬ 
mensions  of  the  space  occupied  and  the 
number  of  the  individuals  which  form 
it,  but  also  by  a  closer  solidarity  among 
the  members  of  the  social  body,  by 
possession  of  a  more  assured  personal 
liberty,  a  more  humane  sense  of  jus¬ 
tice,  a  less  perturbed  life,  by  approach¬ 
ing  nearer  to  happiness,  if  happiness 
be  understood  simply  to  imply  the  sat¬ 
isfaction  of  our  instincts,  our  appetites, 
and  our  sentiments  of  affection.  Let 
us  select  our  specimen  as  remote  as 
possible  from  the  man  of  to  day  : 
among  the  Negritos — those  primitive 
tribes  whom  many  naturalists  class  as 
a  distinct  species  from  Negroes — the 
feeble  remnant  of  populations  that  for¬ 
merly  occupied  the  tropical  regions,  at 
least  in  southeastern  Asia,  in  the  In- 
sulinde,  and  in  Malaysia. 

The  Aeta  of  the  Philippines — espe¬ 
cially  those  of  the  island  which  bears 
the  racial  name,  Negroes — have  evi¬ 
dently  much  changed  since  they  en¬ 
tered  into  frequent  relations  with  the 
hispanicized  populations  and  also  with 
the  Spaniards  who  have  taken  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  archipelago.  They  had 
completely  lost  their  ancient  language 
by  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  only  preserving  a  small  num¬ 
ber  of  words  ;  they  had  likewise  abtin- 
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doiicd  a  number  of  their  customs  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  yellow  and  white 
races  ;  but  such  as  they  have  become, 
and  notwithstanding  their  numeiical 
decline,  they  continue  none  the  less  to 
dilfer  at  every  point  of  view  from  the 
surrounding  populations.  Although 
so  very  humble  as  to  bestow  on  their 
neighbors  a  name  which  testifies  great 
respect,  they  are  incontestably  their 
superiors  in  goodness,  in  spirit  of  jus¬ 
tice,  in  rectitude  of  intention,  and  in 
reverence,  in  the  truth  of  word  and 
deed.  Their  life  is  most  simple  ;  as 
for  habitations,  they  content  them¬ 
selves  with  boughs  twisted  together,  or 
with  reed  mats,  protected  by  frames  of 
palm-leaves,  which  they  turn  against 
the  wind  or  rain,  or  the  too  fierce  sun¬ 
shine.  But  if  the  individual  occupies 
himself  little  with  his  personal  well¬ 
being,  he  is  absolutely  devoted  to  the 
common  interests.  The  members  of 
the  tribe  all  regard  themselves  as  broth¬ 
ers,  so  much  so  that  at  the  birth  of  an 
infant  the  great  family  comes  together 
as  a  whole,  in  order  to  decide — what  is 
considered  a  matter  of  capital  impor¬ 
tance — the  name  that  the  newcomer 
shall  receive.  Without  interference 
on  the  part  of  the  society,  or  of  its  rep* 
resentatives,  monogamic  unions  are 
founded,  devoid  in  one  place  of  relig¬ 
ious  ceremonies,  celebrated  in  another 
by  rites  in  which  the  sweetness  of  mar¬ 
riage  is  symbolized  by  two  tufted  trees, 
whose  trunks,  swaying  to  and  fro,  in¬ 
termingle  their  foliage.  The  sick,  the 
old,  are  attended  to  with  perfect  devo¬ 
tion,  and  the  “  chief” — an  office  pure¬ 
ly  nominal  as  regards  power — is  simply 
the  elder  whose  great  age  merits  the 
most  respect.* 

Certainly  no  portion,  however  insig¬ 
nificant,  of  our  immense  modern  po¬ 
litical  societies,  with  their  huge  am¬ 
bitions,  could  possibly  be  described  in 
like  terms. 

The  philosopher,  De  Greef,  speak¬ 
ing  of  this  primitive  system  of  equal¬ 
ity,  finds  in  it  a  character  rather  nega¬ 
tive  than  positive.  According  to  him. 


*  Semper,  “  Die  Philippinen  and  ihre  Be- 
wohner Ferd.  Blnmentritt,  “Versuch 
Finer  Ethnographie  der  Philippinen,’’  Ergiln- 
ziingsbeft  zu  Petermann’s  Mittheilnngen,  No. 
67. 


all  parts  of  the  social  body  being  still 
nearly  identical,  as  in  the  inferior  or. 
ganisms,  there  would  not  be  in  these 
primitive  groups  sufficient  difference 
of  functions  to  render  it  possible  to 
compare  them  with  a  modern  society-* 
This  observation,  however,  has  only  a 
relative  value,  for  the  differentiation 
of  functions  is  already  very  complex  in 
all  bodies  composed  of  men  and  wom¬ 
en,  children  and  old  people,  residents 
and  travellers,  workers  in  the  field,  the 
meadows,  the  forests,  and  the  sea.  In 
the  evolution  of  the  same  principles, 
the  march  of  history  is  in  reality  con¬ 
tinuous  from  the  animal  to  man,  and 
it  is  with  perfect  justice  that  we  com¬ 
pare  little  primitive  societies  and  our 
great  modern  humanity,  when  we  state 
that  the  first  have  been  able  to  attain 
their  more  contracted  ideal  of  a  well- 
balanced  and  happy  life,  while  the  hu¬ 
man  race,  taken  as  a  whole,  is  still  very 
far  from  the  ideal  it  dreams  of.  Since 
the  cycle  of  the  earliest  societies  has 
been  broken,  the  human  mind  has 
worked  wonders,  but  there  has  been 
no  re-conquest  of  a  normal  and  har¬ 
monious  condition. 

Having  thus  referred  to  the  Xegritos 
as  a  typo  of  a  primitive  people  with  a 
very  narrow  horizon,  let  us  take  for  ah 
example  a  population  which  approaches 
our  own  race  in  the  kind  of  life  it 
leads,  and  in  being  forced  into  much 
more  complex  conditions  of  labor. 
The  Ounoungoun,  who  are  called  by 
tlie  Russians  Aleutians,  after  the  islands 
where  they  have  established  themselves, 
dwell  in  regions  cold  enough  to  com¬ 
pel  them  to  wear  clothing  and  to  con¬ 
struct  semi-subterraneous  cabins,  chiefly 
formed  of  plaited  branches  covered 
with  a  thick  layer  of  hardened  dirt ;  a 
great  lens  of  ice  is  used  as  a  skylight. 
The  necessities  of  alimentation  have 
also  made  the  Aleutians  into  a  fishing 
people,  clever  at  constructing  boats 
covered  with  skins  through  which  they 
insert  their  bodies  as  into  a  drum. 
The  terrific  seas  they  traverse  have 
made  them  dauntless  mariners,  and 
some  among  them,  especially  the 
whale-fishers,  become  w'ell-informed 
naturalists,  uniting  in  a  special  cor- 
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poralion  which  can  only  be  entered 
after  a  long  period  of  trial.*  The 
Aleutians,  like  their  neighbors  on  the 
mainland,  are  sculptors  of  singular 
ability,  and  very  curious  objects  have 
been  found  in. their  funereal  sanctuaries 
beneath  the  vaulted  rocks.  The  com¬ 
plexity  of  Aleutian  life  is,  moreover, 
manifested  by  their  code  of  social  pro¬ 
priety,  regulated  by  custom,  and  most 
energetically  maintained  among  rela¬ 
tions,  between  allies  and  with  stran¬ 
gers.  And  notwithstanding  this  rela¬ 
tively  high  degree  of  civilization,  the 
Aleutians  remained  up  to  a  recent 
period,  thanks  to  their  isolation,  in  a 
state  of  peace  and  perfect  social  equilib¬ 
rium.  The  first  European  navigators 
who  entered  into  relations  with  them 
unanimously  praise  their  qualities  and 
their  virtues.  The  Archbishop  Inno- 
kenti,  better  known  under  the  name 
of  Veuiaminov,  who  for  ten  years  ob¬ 
served  their  life,  describes  them  as 
“  the  most  affectionate  of  men,”  as 
“  beings  of  incomparable  modesty  and 
discretion,  who  were  never  guilty  of 
the  least  violence  of  language  or  ac¬ 
tion,  not  a  rude  word  ever  coming  from 
their  mouth.”  There  is  no  peofde  in 
the  West  of  Europe  which  in  this  re¬ 
spect  can  compare  with  the  Aleutians. 

In  coming  nearer  to  the  state  of  the 
nations  of  the  European  type  another 
element  presents  itself — that  of  natives 
of  various  races,  who,  proud  of  the 
title  “civilized,”  have  become  in  the 
course  of  ages  half  assimilated  to  their 
conquerors.  In  this  case,  again,  it 
often  happens  that  the  most  happy 
and  the  best  in  point  of  simplicity  and 
purity  of  life  are  those  who  represent 
the  race  called  inferior.  An  example 
of  this  is  found  in  the  amiable  popu¬ 
lations  of  the  Philippine  Islands  :  The 
Tagals,  Vicols,  and  Visayas,  who, 
since  the  Spanish  Conquest,  have 
drawm  sufficiently  near  to  the  masters 
of  the  country  to  practise  devoutly 
their  religious  ceremonies  and  to  call 
themselves  “  Christians  who  have 
learnt  to  read  Castilian  and  employ  the 
Roman  letters  in  writing  their  own 
language  ;  who  even  dress  as  Euro¬ 
peans,  following  at  a  distance  the  Paris 


*  Alphonse  Pinart,  “  Bulletin  de  la  Societe 
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fashions.  If  their  spiral  course  of 
civilization  is  not  quite  that  of  the 
modern  world,  they  are,  at  all  events, 
developing  according  to  a  parallel 
curve.  These  natives  aie  hispanicized, 
but  are  by  no  means  Spaniards  ;  their 
society  is  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
the  social  problems  of  Phirope,  and 
leads  an  existence  much  less  compli¬ 
cated,  but  more  happy,  than  that  of 
the  Pluropean  proletariat.  In  nearly 
all  the  districts  of  the  Archipelago 
each  family  has  its  little  bit  of  field 
and  orchard-land,  its  neat  little  house, 
well-furnished,  and  surrounded  by 
plants  of  rich  verdure  and  penetrating 
perfume.  The  husbandman  is  his  own 
master  ;  and  not  long  since  large  prop¬ 
erties  were  almost  unknown.  Even 
commodities  destined  for  exportation 
are  produced  by  the  small  propiietor. 
Pauperism  is  not  yet  introduced  into 
the  Archipelago,  and  one  may  hope 
that  the  population  will  not  have,  as 
in  countries  with  great  proprietors,  to 
pass  a  long  time  in  the  sad  stage  of 
proletarianism.  Even  at  his  work  the 
Tagal  of  the  Philippines  can  give  him¬ 
self  up  to  his  passion  for  music;  at 
Luzon,  sowers  aie  to  be  seen  throwing 
their  handfuls  of  rice  in  cadence  with 
the  rhythm  of  the  violin  or  the  clar¬ 
ionet.*  If  such  peaceful  and  kind 
peasants  are  now  thrown  into  the  tur¬ 
moil  of  war  by  the  oppression  of  grasp¬ 
ing  monks,  certainly  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible.  The  price  of  blood  was  on 
other  heads. 

To  these  examples,  chosen  from  suc¬ 
cessive  stages  of  civilization,  any  one 
can  add  others  equally  signilicant, 
found  in  works  specially  treating  of 
ethnology,  and  can  verify  for  himself 
the  fact  that  instances  of  superior  mo¬ 
rality,  as  well  as  of  a  mere  optimistic 
appreciation  of  life,  can  be  met  with 
in  confined  societies,  barbarous  or 
even  savage,  and  very  inferior  to  ours 
in  their  intellectual  comprehension  of 
things.  In  the  indefinite  spiral  which 
humanity  runs  without  ceasing— evolv¬ 
ing  by  a  continuous  motion  that  may 
vaguely  be  compared  to  the  earth’s  ro¬ 
tation — it  has  often  happened  that  cer- 
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tain  parts  of  the  great  body  are  much 
nearer  than  others  to  the  ideal  centre 
of  the  orbit.  The  law  of  alternation 
will  one  day  perhaps  be  accurately 
known  ;  it  sulhces  at  present  to  state 
the  facts  themselves  without  drawing 
from  them  premature  conclusions,  and 
especially  without  acccptin«  the  para¬ 
doxes  of  discouraged  sociologists,  who 
only  see  in  the  material  progress  of 
humanity  signs  of  its  real  decadence. 

n. 

It  is,  then,  established  by  the  obser¬ 
vation  of  facts  and  the  study  of  history 
tliat  many  tribes,  so  far  as  the  mate¬ 
rial  satisfactions  of  life  go,  arrive  at  a 
state  of  perfect  solidarity,  both  by  the 
common  enjoyment  of  tire  products  of 
the  earth,  and  by  an  equitable  distribu¬ 
tion  of  resources  in  case  of  dearth. 
Tiieso  groups  of  savages  do  not  even 
comprehend  that  they  could  do  otlrer- 
wise.  This  is  what  Montaigne  has  no¬ 
ticed  with  reference  to  the  natives  of 
Brazil  who  were  brought  to  Uouen  in 
1557,  “  at  the  time  the  late  King 
Charles  IX.  was  there.”  One  of  the 
strange  facts  which  struck  them  most 
was  that  there  were  “  among  us  men 
full  and  gorgeil  with  all  sorts  of  com¬ 
forts,  and  that  their  halves  (their  fel¬ 
low-countrymen)  were  begging  at  their 
doors,  emaciated  with  hunger  and  pov¬ 
erty  ;  and  they  found  it  strange  that 
these  necessitous  halves  wore  able  to 
suffer  such  an  injustice  and  did  not 
take  the  others  by  the  throat  or  set 
fire  to  their  houses.”  For  his  part, 
Montaigne  greatly  pitied  those  natives 
of  Brazil,  “for  having  allowed  them¬ 
selves  to  be  decoyed  by  novelty,  and 
having  quitted  their  own  sweet  climes 
in  order  to  see  ours  !  .  .  .  Out  of  this 
commerce  will  arise  their  ruin.”* 
And,  in  fact,  these  Topinamboux  of 
the  American  coast  have  left  no  de¬ 
scendants  ;  all  the  tribes  have  been  ex¬ 
terminated,  and  if  there  still  remains 
a  little  native  blood  it  is  in  course  of 
mixture  with  that  of  the  despised  prole¬ 
tarians. 

This  primary  law  of  solidarity  and 
love,  which  for  those  who  belong  to 
the  same  tribe  consists  in  assiduously 


laboring  together  in  the  same  work 
and  in  sharing  together  to  the  lust 
morsel  the  common  resources,  per¬ 
meates,  so  to  say,  the  whole  of  social 
morality.  Community  of  work  and  of 
life  carries  with  it  a  sense  of  distribu¬ 
tive  justice,  perfect  mutual  respect,  a 
wonderful  delicacy  of  feeling,  a  refined 
politeness  in  words  and  in  acts,  a  prac¬ 
tice  of  hospitality  which  goes  as  far  as 
the  complete  abnegation  of  self  and 
the  abandonment  of  personal  property. 
What  touching  histories  trustworthy 
travellers  relate  on  this  subject !  Wal¬ 
lace  tells  us  how  the  Malay  worker  ab¬ 
stains  religiously  from  troubling  the 
sleep  of  his  companion,  and  wakes  him 
up  only  at  the  last  extremity,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  any  disagreeable  shock, 
with  ingenious  precautions.  Vollmer* 
shows  us  the  King  of  Samoa  rising  in 
the  night  to  play  the  flute  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  his  guests  in  order  to  pro¬ 
cure  them  agreeable  dreams.  Those 
who  have  not  travelled  in  savage  coun¬ 
tries,  where  hospitality  is  by  tradition 
a  moral  law,  cannot  imagine  with  what 
sweet  tenderness,  what  delicate  atten¬ 
tions,  what  indescribable  goodness,  the 
women  welcome  a  stranger  sick,  thirsty, 
or  simply  wanting  rest !  Doubtless 
feminine  devotion  finds  in  our  civilized 
lands  equal  opportunities  of  exercise, 
but  it  only  manifests  itself  to  a  small 
number  of  fortunate  people  chosen 
out  of  the  family  circle,  or  among 
friends,  or  exceptionally  among  the 
sick  in  a  hospital ;  a  select  few  can  en¬ 
joy  it  ;  whereas  in  many  a  tribe  of 
savages,  red  or  black,  Indians  or  Peuls, 
it  is  sutticient  to  bo  in  want  of  a  con¬ 
solation  or  of  a  kind  word,  to  have  it 
given  you  with  unbounded  goodness. 

The  man  in  a  state  more  nearly  ap¬ 
proaching  nature  than  the  civilized 
man  also  possesses  another  immense  ad¬ 
vantage.  lie  is  more  intimately  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  animals  and  the 
plants,  with  the  powerful  scent  of  the 
earth,  and  the  gentle  or  terrible  phe¬ 
nomena  of  the  elements  ;  he  has  re¬ 
mained  in  direct  communication  with 
the  planetary  life  of  which  he  is  the 
product,  and  which  we  only  half  see, 
separated  from  it  by  the  artificial  life 
in  which  we  are  shut  up.  lie  feels  in 
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perfect  unity  with  all  that  which  sur¬ 
rounds  him,  and  of  which,  in  his  way, 
he  comprehends  the  life  as  if  all  things 
moved  with  a  rhythm  which  he  him¬ 
self  obeyed.  We  are  no  longer  able  to 
understand  the  invocations  which  he 
makes  to  the  spirits  of  the  air  and  of 
the  forest,  and  it  is  with  great  diffi¬ 
culty  that  we  interpret  the  dances  in 
which  the  savages  celebrate  the  stars 
and  the  seasons.  Symbolism  conceived 
in  natural  things,  very  difficult  to  un¬ 
derstand  in  our  days,  because  we  live 
in  a  conventional  world,  is  among 
primitive  peoples  a  sort  of  spontaneous 
language.  It  seems  quite  natural  to 
the  populations  of  Central  India,  just 
as  it  does  to  the  Cingalese  mountain¬ 
eers,  and  to  the  Aeta  of  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  to  figure  the  union  of  man  and 
woman  by  the  union  of  two  trees,  the 
one  with  strong  branches  laden  with 
fruits,  the  other  delicate  as  some  slen¬ 
der  tropical  plant  of  the  bindweed  or¬ 
der,  laden  with  odoriferous  flowers. 
Each  scene  of  human  life  is  accompa¬ 
nied  with  corresponding  scenes  drawn 
from  the  vegetable  world.  A  real 
friendship  is  thus  born  between  men 
and  natural  things.  Thanks  to  a  sur¬ 
vival  of  a  far-off  past,  the  Wolloon 
peasants  still  wish  a  happy  new  year 
to  the  trees  of  the  field.*  Finding 
these  objects  an  integral  part  of  their 
surroundings,  without  any  thought  of 
freeing  themselves  from  them,  the 
primitive  races  are  absolutely  resigned 
to  destiny,  and  surpass  civilized  men, 
speaking  generally,  in  the  simplicity 
with  winch  they  meet  death.  That 
fine  end  of  life  which  in  certain  his¬ 
torical  personages  appears  to  us  so  ad¬ 
mirable,  because  it  is  really  exceptional, 
is  the  ordinary  way  of  dying  among 
savages  ;  taught  by  necessity,  they  con¬ 
form  themselves  naturally  to  things. 
Death  is  for  them  the  simple  continua¬ 
tion  of  life  ;  they  die  in  ali  tranquillity 
of  soul  without  seeming  to  think  that 
their  exit  will  make  the  least  void  in 
the  universe.  However,  it  must  be 
said  that  populations,  if  not  primitive, 
at  least  savage,  offer  us,  with  regard  to 
the  act  of  death,  the  most  opposite  ex¬ 
amples.  While  in  rudimentary  soci- 
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eties  which  have  remained  free  from 
theocratic  institutions,  most  individ¬ 
uals  die  with  a  sublime  simplicity,  it 
is  not  thus  in  tribes  which  submit  to 
the  government  of  magicians  or  priests, 
considered  as  the  masters  of  life  and 
death,  and  holding  in  their  hands  the 
keys  of  the  tomb.  No  spectacle  is 
more  repugnant  than  that  of  the  mad¬ 
men  who,  by  gestures,  cries,  dances,  or 
hysterical  contortions,  pretend  to  tear 
the  sick  man  from  the  death  which  is 
carrying  him  off. 

Every  change  which  results  in  doing 
away  with  the  isolation  of  the  clan  or 
nation,  and  introducing  into  it  forcibly 
new  wants,  brings  on  a  corresponding 
modification  in  style  of  life  and  in  per¬ 
sonal  morality.  Even  when  two  politi¬ 
cal  bodies  meet  peacefully,  when  the 
stronger  does  not  begin  by  a  display  of 
force,  despoiling,  or  even  exterminat¬ 
ing,  the  weaker,  it  none  the  less  pro¬ 
duces  an  internal  transformation  by 
which  the  two  groups,  influenced  the 
one  by  the  other,  integrate  themselves 
slowly  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  consti¬ 
tution  of  a  superior  individuality.  But 
it  is  with  the  mingling  of  men  as  with 
that  of  the  waters.  Two  distinct 
river  currents  flow  for  a  long  time  side 
by  side  in  the  same  bed,  whirling  in 
eddies  the  whole  length  of  the  line  of 
friction,  and  it  is  only  at  a  great  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  conflueiice  down  the 
stream  that  the  wafer  presents  the  same 
aspect  from  one  bank  to  the  other.  In 
the  same  manner  two  different  popula¬ 
tions,  entering  perforce  into  a  common 
political  circle,  become  mutually  hos¬ 
tile  over  the  whole  surface  of  contact  ; 
they  op|)ose  one  another,  each  wishes 
to  remain  faithful  to  its  customs,  lan¬ 
guage,  and  traditions,  to  its  costume, 
to  its  whims  and  caprices.  Both  readi¬ 
ly  manifest  their  worst  side.  It  is  curi¬ 
ous,  in  the  markets  of  the  Congo  vil¬ 
lages,  to  see  how  differently  traffic  is 
carried  on  among  negroes  themselves 
and  between  them  and  the  whites.  In 
the  latter  case  there  is  continual  hag¬ 
gling,  chaffering — the  blacks  cheat, 
the  whites  shout,  abuse,  and  come  to 
blows  ;  while  the  blacks  quietly,  or  in 
a  few  friendly  words,  exchange  with 
each  other  their  commodities,  the  prices 
of  which  are  known  in  advance. 

Thus  every  human  group,  in  becom- 
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ing  attached  to  another  group,  whether 
by  the  necessity  of  alliance  or  by  con¬ 
quest,  is  bound  to  recommence  its  in¬ 
terior  evolution  :  to  the  corso  succeeds 
a  ricorso,*  the  spiral  describes  a  new 
circle,  on  a  vaster  scale  when  there  is 
increase  of  men,  of  forces,  of  industry, 
on  a  lesser  one  when  struggles,  exter¬ 
minations,  servitude,  have  thrown  them 
back.  In  the  preface  to  his  “  His- 
toire  Romaine,”  Michelet  tells  us  how 
Vico,  conceiving  the  world  under  the 
symmetrical  form  of  a  city,  liked  to 
consider  the  movement  of  humanity  as 
an  everlasting  circulation,  a  continual 
going  and  returning.  But  the  French 
historian  adds  that  if  men  march  in 
circles,  the  circles  are  always  increasing 
in  size.  This  is  certainly  true  with 
reference  to  the  part  of  humanity  to 
which  we  belong.  But  for  how  many 
other  political  and  social  groups  has  it 
been  the  contrary  ?  llow  many  times 
has  the  wish  of  Montaigne  with  regard 
to  the  Topinamboux  been  repeated  by 
us  ?  Placing  ourselves  in  imagination 
in  the  position  which  the  civilized  peo¬ 
ples  have  made  for  the  savage  races, 
would  it  not  have  been  more  advan¬ 
tageous  for  the  Ilurons  never  to  have 
met  in  the  forests  of  the  Laurentides 
the  French  colonists  of  Canada  ? 
Would  it  not  have  been  happier  for  the 
Red  Indians  of  the  United  States — the 
Creeks  and  Seminoles,  the  Shoshones 
and  Sioux,  the  Wolves  and  Foxes — 
never  to  have  come  into  contact  with 
the  Yankees?  And,  in  the  same  way, 
would  it  not  have  been  preferable  for 
the  Tasmanians  and  Australians,  as 
well  as  the  Matabele  and  the  Mashonas, 
never  to  have  known  the  name  of  their 
English  conquerors  ?  And  the  people 
of  the  Cameroons  iwid  the  Tanganyika, 
have  they  not  good  right  to  curse  their 
German  so-called  civilizers?  Every 
explorer  penetrating  into  a  new  coun¬ 
try  unknown  to  Europeans  has  had  to 
begin  by  saying  to  himself,  as  he  be¬ 
held  the  villages  and  happy  popula¬ 
tions,  that  his  very  presence  was  the 
preliminary  announcement  of  destruc¬ 
tion  and  massacre.  One  of  these  great 
travellers,  and  not  the  least  illustrious, 
avowed  in  my  presence  that,  at  the 
sight  of  a  fine  and  happy  people  in 
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Central  Africa,  he  had  felt  in  the  depth 
of  his  heart  how  just  destiny  would 
have  been  had  the  blacks  assassinated 
him  to  prevent  him  from  relating  his 
travels.  But  he  was  spared,  and  the 
sad  vicissitude  of  things  required  this 
compassionate  man  to  be  among  the 
slaughterers. 

It  is  not  merely  little  civilizations 
belonging  to  clans  or  to  savage  tribes 
which  retrogression  has  destroyed  or 
deplorably  lessened  ;  there  are  also 
great  nations  which  have  been  con¬ 
demned  to  decay  by  the  difficulties  of 
a  perfect  integration  in  one  superior 
national  individuality.  The  examples 
of  the  Babylonians  and  the  Hittites, 
of  the  Persians  and  Egyptians,  are 
there  to  prove  that  decay  can  take 
place  ou  an  enormous  scale  and  so  as 
to  strike  millions  and  tens  of  millions 
of  men  for  thousands  of  years.  A  re¬ 
coil  of  this  kind,  which,  liowever,  was 
succeeded  by  a  new  oscillation  in  favor 
of  progress,  was  brought  about  in 
Greece  itself,  the  educator  of  the  whole 
modern  world.  The  fact  is  that  no 
union,  pacific  or  forced,  of  two  ethni¬ 
cal  groups,  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  progress  being  accompanied  by  at 
least  a  partial  regress.  A  change  of 
this  nature  always  involves  a  displace¬ 
ment  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  and  by 
an  inevitable  consequence  certain  seats 
of  action  are  abandoned  and  others  ac¬ 
quire  a  sudden  importance.  An  en¬ 
tirely  new  organism  establishes  itself  at 
the  expense  of  the  old  one  ;  the  dwell¬ 
ing-places  change,  industries  are  modi¬ 
fied,  and  the  interests  connected  with 
abandoned  modes  of  work  suffer  severe¬ 
ly.  Even  when  the  vicissitudes  of  con¬ 
flict  have  not  been  followed  by  destruc¬ 
tion  properly  so  called,  they  are  not 
the  less  the  cause  of  local  decay,  and 
the  prosperity  of  some  leads  to  the  de¬ 
cline  of  others,  since  the  different  ele¬ 
ments  of  the  society  constituting  itself 
anew  are  in  a  state  of  struggle,  and 
the  common  solidarity  is  not  yet  formed. 
In  such  conditions  direct  progress  can¬ 
not  bo  made  ;  oblique,  tortuous,  it  os¬ 
cillates  in  an  uncertain  manner,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  parallelogram  of  the  forces 
which  urge  it  forward. 

The  word  “  civilization”  is  one  of 
those  vague  terms  of  which  the  differ¬ 
ent  senses  are  confused.  For  most 
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people  it  means  refinement  of  manners, 
especially  external  habits  of  politeness, 
though  undoubtedly  men  of  stiff  bear¬ 
ing  and  abrupt  behavior  may  have  a 
moral  value  very  superior  to  that  of 
the  courtier  who  can  frame  an  elegant 
compliment.  Others  see  in  civilization 
only  the  sum  of  all  the  material  im¬ 
provements  due  to  science  and  modern 
industr3^  Railways,  telescopes,  tele¬ 
graphs,  telephones,  and  other  inven¬ 
tions,  appear  to  them  sufficient  proof 
of  the  collective  progress  of  society, 
and  they  do  not  seek  to  know  more  by 
sounding  the  depths  of  the  immense 
organism.  But  those  who  study  the 
ocean  of  humanity,  even  to  its  abysses, 
say  that  each  civilized  nation  is  com¬ 
posed  of  classes  placed  one  over  an¬ 
other,  representing  in  each  age  all  the 
series  of  the  anterior  ages,  with  their 
corresponding  intellectual  and  moral 
culture.  The  society  of  to-day  con¬ 
tains  alt  the  previous  societies  in  the 
state  of  survival  ;  and  the  immediate 
contrast  of  extreme  conditions  renders 
their  divergence  striking.  Even  if  the 
average  man  be  now  more  prosperous 
and  more  happy  than  he  formerly  was 
when  humanity,  divided  into  innumer¬ 
able  tribes,  was  not  yet  conscious  of 
itself  as  a  whole,  it  is  none  the  less 
true  that  the  difference  in  style  of  life 
between  the  privileged  and  disinherited 
classes  is  greatly  increased,  and  ren¬ 
ders  the  unfortunate  man  more  unfor¬ 
tunate  ;  adding  to  his  poverty  envy 
and  hatred,  and  aggravating  his  physi¬ 
cal  sufferings  and  his  compulsory  absti¬ 
nence.  In  a  primitive  tribe  the  starv¬ 
ing  and  the  sick  have  only  their  bodily 
pain  to  bear  ;  among  our  civilized  peo¬ 
ples  they  have  also  to  sustain  the 
weight  of  humiliation,  and  even  of 
public  loathing,  being  nearly  always 
inexorably  fated  to  conditions  of  lodg¬ 
ing  and  clothing  which  render  them  in 
appearance  sordid  and  repulsive.  Are 
there  not  districts  in  every  great  city 
which  travellers  carefully  avoid  for  fear 
of  their  pestilential  odors?  No  savage 
tribe  inhabits  such  lairs.  Glasgow, 
Dundee,  and  all  other  industrial  cities 
have  quarters  containing  groups  of 
filthy  habitations,  to  which  it  w'ould 
be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  in  the 
homes  of  the  primitive  peoples.  The 
barbarous  Hindoos,  who  live  in  the 
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centre  of  the  peninsula  clad  in  a  few 
colored  tatters,  offer  a  spectacle  rela¬ 
tively  gay  in  comparison  with  the  prole¬ 
tarians  of  luxurious  England,  who 
look  so  sombre  and  lugubrious  in  their 
ragged  and  dirty  garments. 

That  a  nation  is  merely  found  much 
more  advanced  than  another  in  sci¬ 
ence,  art  and  industry  does  not  prove 
that  it  is  in  a  more  rapid  state  of  prog¬ 
ress  ;  it  may  even  have  entered  upon  a 
period  of  decline,  while  the  less  ad¬ 
vanced  population  may  be  moving  with 
spirit  on  the  upward  way.  During 
the  period  of  arrest  or  even  of  recoil, 
caused  by  conquest  and  loss  of  liberty, 
or  when  the  struggle  for  existence  does 
not  leave  respite  for  thought  or  the 
quest  of  new  life,  man  is  not  in  areally 
historic  stage  ;  his  customary  life  is 
only  distinguished  from  that  of  other 
animals  by  a  difference  in  proportion, 
“  it  belongs  to  human  zoology,  to  nat¬ 
ural  history,  not  the  history  of  man.”* 
Besides  tliis,  progress  may  be  achieved 
in  a  nation  or  in  several  nations,  al¬ 
though  a  part,  or  a  majority  of  the  in¬ 
dividuals,  are  left  outside  the  move¬ 
ment.  No  doubt  every  cause  ought  to 
produce  its  effect  in  one  place  after 
another,  penetrating  at  last  by  various 
ways  into  every  little  human  valley  ; 
but  how  slow,  how  imperceptible  at 
times  is  this  jiropagation  of  movement. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  do  the  ani- 
malcul®,  who  live  in  the  slime,  feel 
the  agitation  of  the  tempests  which 
higher  up  are  wrecking  fleets?  Does 
the  man  who  in  the  social  depths  is 
without  bread  to  eat  or  books  to  read, 
care  about  the  discovery  of  a  new  cereal, 
or  about  some  powerful  drama  which 
agitates  the  intellectual  world  ?  On 
the  other  hand,  how  can  the  rich  man 
who  troubles  himself  about  nothing, 
who  is  fed,  dressed,  carried,  who  is 
furnished  with  everything  he  needs, 
even  including  the  semblance  of  ideas 
and  ready-made  phrases,  participate  in 
progress?  Left  to  himself  he  would 
soon  fall  into  impotence  and  become 
the  prey  of  death.  In  the  social  hier¬ 
archy,  he  is  deemed  the  representative 
of  progress  par  excellence,  because  all 

*  P.  Lavroff,  “  L’Idee  du  Progr^s  danaPAa- 
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tlie  products  of  luxury  surround  him, 
and  all  the  ambitious  gravitate  toward 
his  person  ;  but  he  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  phenomenon  of  decadence,  since  he 
consumes  without  producing,  and  adds 
absolutely  nothing  to  the  common  civ¬ 
ilization. 

III. 

Thus  every  change  in  history  compels 
those  who  study  it  to  a  double  process, 
analogous  to  commercial  book-keep¬ 
ing.  They  ought  to  enter  on  the  debit 
side  all  the  losses  that  have  been  suf¬ 
fered,  on  the  credit  side  all  the  profits 
realized.  'I’he  proof  that  this  social 
book-keeping  is  a  very  difficult  matter 
is  that  the  discussion  as  to  the  reality 
of  progress  taken  as  a  whole  still  con¬ 
tinues,  that  the  question  is  asked 
whether  the  gains  made  in  a  general 
way  are  not  covered  by  losses  in  happi¬ 
ness  and  in  intimacy  with  nature.  But 
these  very  doubts  ought  to  encourage 
the  inquirer  to  get  exactly  at  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  gains  and  losses. 

The  last  are  known,  thanks  to  the 
study  of  the  small  communities  which 
have  reached  for  a  certain  time  a 
riiythmic  state  of  social  life.  We  know 
that  in  many  tribes  not  opened  to  civil¬ 
ization  justice  is  practised  with  real  re¬ 
ligiousness,  that  the  spirit  of  solidarity 
unites  as  in  a  single  being  all  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  social  body,  and  that  no  trace 
of  pessimism  comes  to  trouble  it  in  the 
experience  of  life  ;  finally,  in  those  so¬ 
cieties  the  relations  of  man  with  natuie 
are  much  more  intimate,  and  the  poetry 
of  existence  is  felt  in  a  more  sponta¬ 
neous  manner. 

And  what  are  the  conquests  of  our 
modern  world  in  the  way  of  progress? 
They  are  immense.  In  the  first  place, 
humanity  has  arrived  at  self-conscious- 
luss.  No  nation,  whatever  it  may 
wish,  or  however  it  may  protest,  has 
its  horizon  limited  by  its  own  frontiers. 
The  complete  exploration  of  the  earth 
and  of  the  seas  to  their  boundaries  of 
ice,  the  perpetual  movement  of  travel¬ 
lers  passing  from  one  world  to  another, 
the  presence  everywhere  of  sailors,  of 
colonists  and  of  tourists,  have  truly 
made  man  the  citizen  of  the  planet  ; 
and  patriotic  as  he  may  be,  or  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  be,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
one  not  to  look  beyond  his  native  soil 


to  the  neighboring  or  distant  countries 
in  which  events  are  taking  place  most 
important  to  the  whole  destiny  of  man¬ 
kind. 

During  this  half-century  universal 
attention  was  directed  for  four  or  five 
years  to  the  plains  of  the  New  World, 
where  the  question  of  slavery  was  defi¬ 
nitely  decided.  Then  all  eyes  turned 
toward  the  East,  where,  on  the  traces 
of  the  ancient  canal  from  the  Nile  to 
the  Bed  Sea,  the  great  commercial  way 
was  opened  which  brought  India  and 
Europe  some  thousands  of  miles  nearer, 
and  thus  suddenly  changed  the  equilib¬ 
rium  of  the  world.  And  did  not  the 
centre  of  the  human  drama  recently 
move  to  the  extremity  of  Asia,  where 
an  old  nation,  altogether  outside  the 
circle  of  Aryan  development,  has  never¬ 
theless  shown  itself,  in  science  and  the 
conduct  of  war,  the  equal,  if  not  the 
superior,  of  its  competitors  in  the 
European  west  ? 

Terrestrial  explorations,  geographi¬ 
cal  discoveries,  tend  more  and  more  to 
be  completed  everywhere  by  an  exact 
topography,  so  that  man  can  now  look 
down  upon  the  earth  as  if  he  were  ele¬ 
vated  above  it  on  an  aeroplane,  and 
note  the  errors  his  predecessors  com¬ 
mitted  owing  to  their  living  in  too  con¬ 
fined  a  sphere.  In  the  whole  course 
of  history  the  centres  of  civilization 
have  always  moved  alongeertain  curves, 
and  these  local  orbits  pursued  for  some 
centuries— a  mere  minute  in  the  life  of 
humanity — have  been  considered  too 
hastily  as  the  expression  of  a  definite 
law.  Thus  in  our  own  world  of  West¬ 
ern  Europe  historians,  struck  by  the 
elegant  parabola  described  by  the  march 
of  civilization  from  ancient  Babylon  to 
our  modern  cities,  formulated  a  law  ac¬ 
cording  to  which  the  centre  of  human 
thought  moved  from  east  to  west,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  course  of  the  sun. 

Before  the  epoch  of  Hellenic  elflores- 
cence  the  Egyptians,  embracing  in 
their  mind  the  immense  Nilotic  world, 
a  universe  in  itself,  gave  another  direc¬ 
tion  to  the  propagation  of  thought  ; 
they  believed  that  it  had  come  to  them, 
as  the  fruitful  alluvial  deposits  came, 
from  south  to  north.  They  were  mis¬ 
taken,  since  civilization  propagated 
itself  in  a  contrary  direction,  from 
Memphis  to  Thebes  of  the  “  hundred 
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gates.”  In  other  countries  it  is  clear¬ 
ly  along  rivers,  following  the  course  of 
the  stream  from  the  source  to  the 
mouth,  that  the  movement  of  culture 
has  given  birth  to  populous  cities,  the 
centres  of  human  labor.  In  India  the 
trajectory  was  from  the  northwest  to 
the  southeast  along  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges  and  of  the  Djumna  ;  and  in 
the  vast  Chinese  plains  the  ”  line 
of  life”  is  distinctly  directed  from 
west  to  east  into  the  valleys  of  the 
Hoang-ho  and  tiie  Yang-tse-kiang. 

These  examples  are  suthcient  to  show 
that  the  so-called  law  of  progress,  dis¬ 
placing  the  principal  scene  of  the  world 
in  the  same  direction  as  the  course  of 
the  sun,  has  only  a  temporary  and  local 
value,  and  that  other  laws  have  pre¬ 
vailed  in  divers  countries  according  to 
the  lie  of  the  land,  the  attractive  forces 
arising  from  the  configuration  of  the 
continents,  and  the  advantages  of  soil 
and  climate.  And  now,  thanks  to  the 
general  spread  of  inventions  and  of 
human  knowledge,  these  lines  imagined 
by  our  predecessors  on  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  the  globe  are,  so  to  speak,  sub¬ 
merged  beneath  an  inundating  Hood 
which  covers  all  parts  of  the  earth  ;  it 
is,  from  another  point  of  view,  that 
deluge  of  knowledge,  of  which  the  Gos¬ 
pel  speaks,  which  should  spread  over 
the  whole  world.  The  element  of 
space  has  lost  its  importance,  for  man 
is  able  and  willing  to  inform  himself 
concerning  all  the  phenomena  of  soil, 
climate,  history,  and  society  which  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  different  countries.  Now, 
to  comprehend  each  other  is  already, 
in  a  certain  degree,  to  mingle  to¬ 
gether.  The  contrast  between  land 
and  land,  nation  and  nation,  continues 
everywhere  to  exist ;  but  it  grows  less, 
and  tends  gradually  to  be  neutralized 
in  the  comprehension  of  educated  peo¬ 
ple. 

While  geography  conquered  space, 
and  thus  made  it  possible  for  mankind 
to  become  conscious  of  itself  from  one 
end  of  the  world  to  the  other,  the  his¬ 
torian,  turning  toward  the  past,  con¬ 
quered  time.  The  human  race,  which 
is  unifying  itself  from  one  end  of  the 
world  to  the  other,  is  equally  attempt¬ 
ing  to  realize  itself  under  a  form  which 
embraces  all  the  ages.  This  is  a  sec¬ 
ond  conquest  not  less  important  than 
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the  first.  All  anterior  civilizations, 
even  the  prehistoric,  are  henceforth 
more  or  less  known  to  us,  and  conse¬ 
quently  can,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  life  of  modern  so¬ 
cieties.  By  the  succession  of  periods, 
which  we  can  now  study  as  a  synopti¬ 
cal  table  unfolding  itself  according  to 
the  perfect  logic  of  events,  we  cease  to 
live  merely  in  the  Hying  moment ;  we 
embrace  tlie  past  in  the  ages  retraced 
by  the  annalists.  In  this  way  we  de¬ 
tach  ourselves  from  the  strict  line  of 
development  indicated  by  our  environ¬ 
ment  and  our  race,  and  wo  see  unrolled 
before  us  all  the  paths,  parallel  or  di¬ 
vergent,  that  other  fractious  of  human¬ 
ity  have  followed.  The  ways  are  open 
to  us,  and  we  feel  obliged  to  enter 
them,  for  any  example  given  by  other 
men,  our  brothers,  must  appeal  to  our 
genius  of  imitation.  As  our  horizon 
is  enlarged,  in  time  as  well  as  in  space, 
a  greater  number  of  models  for  study 
crowd  round  us,  and  among  them  there 
is  much  to  awaken  in  us  the  desire  to 
resemble  them  in  one  part  or  another 
of  their  ideal.  In  moving  about,  and 
in  modifying  ourselves,  we  have  lost  a 
certain  part  of  our  acquisitions,  and 
now  we  may  ask  ourselves  whether  it 
is  not  possible  to  recover  all  the  bag¬ 
gage  abandoned  at  the  different  stages 
of  our  long  Odyssey  through  time. 

A  third  conquest  of  civilization  is 
the  most  obvious,  and  the  ordinary 
panegyrists  of  the  present  day  are 
therefore  eager  to  insist  upon  it  -the 
prodigious  development  of  modern  in¬ 
dustry,  due  to  the  discoveries  of  men 
of  learning  and  to  the  practical  genius 
of  the  innumerable  Prometheuses, 
bearers  of  the  sacred  fire,  who  spring 
from  the  school  and  the  factory.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  over-cultured,  tlie 
I>oets,  declaring  themselves  in  love  with 
antique  simplicity,  affect  to  despise  all 
this  utilitarian  progress  of  society, 
though  they  deign  to  make  use  of  it  to 
their  own  advantage  ;  and  if  they  seek 
mediaeval  objects  for  the  ornamenta¬ 
tion  of  their  dwellings,  they  appreciate 
on  every  important  occasion  in  life 
rapid  locomotion  and  the  almost  in¬ 
stantaneous  transmission  of  voice  and 
thought.  Whatever  disdain  the  pes¬ 
simist  may  bestow  upon  this  prodigious 
growth  of  human  forces,  the  sincere 
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mun  is  struck  with  admiration  at  those 
machines,  which  have  more  than 
doubled  the  power  of  human  work, 
and  given  to  our  life  so  great  intensity 
of  action.  The  active  worker  can 
henceforth  condense  into  his  short  life 
of  sixty  to  eighty  years,  more  work 
tliau  one  of  his  ancestors,  reduced  to 
his  own  foice  alone,  could  have  accom- 
plished  in  a  thousand  years. 

The  progress  man  has  realized  in  the 
material  world  he  has  equally  accom¬ 
plished  in  the  intellectual.  He  has 
gone  into  the  analysis  of  things  much 
more  deeply,  and  does  not  allow  him¬ 
self  to  be  deceived  by  superficial  ap¬ 
pearances  ;  he  studies  bodies  in  the  in¬ 
timate  grouping  of  their  cells,  and  he 
recognizes  profound  analogies  between 
objects  of  dissimilar  aspect.  Strong  in 
his  power  of  penetrating  the  infinitely 
little,  man  can  turn  again  to  the  in¬ 
finitely  great,  and  resume  the  synthesis 
in  its  most  audacious  form,  comparing 
the  formation  of  a  grain  of  sand  with 
that  of  the  whole  solar  system,  and  of 
the  universe  in  its  immensity.  This 
same  power  of  decomposition  and  re¬ 
construction  which  the  modern  man 
applies  to  nature  he  equally  applies  to 
his  like,  and  the  old  adage,  “  Know 
till  self,”  has  never  been  so  near  to 
realization  ;  for  one  can  only  know 
one’s  self  by  comparison  with  another, 
and  in  these  days  the  dissection  of  the 
human  being  from  an  intellectual  and 
moral  point  of  view  is  pursued  in  a  sys¬ 
tematic  manner  with  astonishing  acute¬ 
ness  of  discernment.  Psychology  has 
become  an  exact  science,  and  character 
novels,  a  style  formerly  unknown,  have 
taken  a  rank  of  very  high  order  in  con¬ 
temporary  literature.  Man,  in  learn¬ 
ing  more  narrowly  to  scrutinize  him¬ 
self,  even  in  parts  of  his  nature  until 
recently  beyond  his  consciousness,  dis¬ 
covers  for  each  of  the  acquisitions  and 
revelations  of  his  own  being  corre¬ 
sponding  wants  ;  his  ideal  grows  in¬ 
definitely  in  proportion  to  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  his  mind  and  the  sensibility 
of  bis  heart.  This  is  one  of  those  ad¬ 
vances  which  many  persons  have  been 
tempted  to  curse,  since  in  many  cases 
it  may  excite  unrealizable  desires,  caus¬ 
ing  a  sadness  which  can  never  be  con¬ 
soled.  But  what  truly  noble  soul  does 
not  prefer  the  melancholy  of  an  unsat¬ 


isfied  ideal  to  the  vulgarity  of  a  com¬ 
monplace  life,  without  the  desire  or 
the  will  for  something  better? 

Thus  admirably  furnished  with  tools 
by  its  progress  in  the  knowledge  of 
space  and  of  tinle,  of  the  intimate  na¬ 
ture  of  things  and  of  man  himself,  is 
mankind  at  the  present  time  prepared 
to  approach  the  capital  problem  of  its 
existence,  the  realization  of  a  collective 
ideal  ?  Certainly.  The  work,  if  not 
of  assimilation,  at  least  of  appropria¬ 
tion  of  the  earth,  is  nearly  terminated, 
to  the  profit  of  the  nations  called  civil¬ 
ized,  who  have  become  by  this  very 
fact  the  nurses  and  educators  of  the 
world  ;  there  are  no  longer  any  barba¬ 
rians  to  conquer  ;  and,  consequently, 
the  directing  classes  will  soon  be  with¬ 
out  the  resource  of  employing  abroad 
their  surplus  national  energy.  The 
internal  problems,  which  at  the  same 
time  will  be  those  of  the  whole  world, 
will  therefore  force  themselves  irre¬ 
sistibly  to  the  front. 

The  first  of  all  these  problems,  no 
one  can  doubt,  is  that  of  bread  for  all. 
The  statistics  of  the  present  produc¬ 
tion  no  longer  permit  us  to  doubt  that 
the  resources  of  the  earth  are  amply 
sufficient  fully  to  nourish  all  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  this  planet,  and  besides, 
if  they  were  not  enough,  why  should 
not  the  labor  of  the  unemployed  crowd¬ 
ing  round  the  gates  of  the  factories  be 
utilized  for  the  increase  of  the  general 
wealth  of  humanity?  By  a  singular 
irony  of  things— showing  the  complete 
opposition  between  a  moral  life  and 
the  ruling  theories  of  economy — the 
greater  part  of  the  land-owners  com¬ 
plain  of  “overproduction”  and  find 
their  harvest  too  good,  while  the  con¬ 
sumers  declare  that  the  products  are 
insufficient,  since  numbers  of  them  re¬ 
main  too  poverty-stricken  to  buy  bread 
enough  to  live.  We  have  not  here  to 
enter  into  the  discussion  of  the  means 
to  be  employed  in  order  that  all  the 
famished  may  receive  the  food  which  is 
their  due  ;  it  is  enough  that  society  be 
what  it  pretends  to  be — a  “  society  of 
brothers,”  in  order  to  render  possible 
the  realization  of  its  first  duty — give 
bread  to  all. 

Man,  moreover,  does  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  He  ought  equally  to 
learn  how  to  develop,  not  only  his  mus- 
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cles,  but  all  the  intellectual  and  moral 
forces  of  his  being.  In  many  coun¬ 
tries  this  has  already  been  recognized, 
all  children  receiving  a  certain  instruc¬ 
tion  described  as  “  piimary  but 
what  a  distance  still  exists  between  the 
atfirmation  of  the  principle  and  its  true 
realization  !  What  profitable  educa¬ 
tion  do  children  receive  who  are  mis¬ 
erably  shut  up  in  one  of  the  daily  pris¬ 
ons  under  the  eye  and  ferule  of  those 
whom  excess  of  labor,  insufliciency  of 
pay,  and  want  of  liberty,  render  per¬ 
force  sullen  and  traitors  to  the  noble 
cause  they  represent?  As  to  those 
children  who  profit  in  some  measure 
from  the  instruction  given  them,  what¬ 
ever  it  be,  how  is  their  time  of  study 
wasted,  how  mischievous  it  becomes 
when  they  are  taken  away  from  useful 
woik  and  put  to  absurd  recitations. 
How  can  they  fail  to  be  irritated  by 
such  trumpery  teaching,  which,  far 
from  preiiaring  them  for  social  peace, 
leads  them  to  revenge  ? 

Let  the  double  ideal — bread  for  the 
body  and  bread  for  the  mind — be  as¬ 
sured  to  all,  and  how  many  other  de¬ 
sirable  things  would  thereby  be  on  the 
road  to  accojnplishment.  One  form 
of  progress  never  comes  alone  ;  it  pre¬ 
sents  itself  again  in  other  forms  of 
progress  throughout  the  soci.al  evolu¬ 
tion.  The  sense  of  justice  being  satis¬ 
fied  by  the  participation  of  all  in  the 
material  and  intellectual  possessions  of 
humanity,  there  would  come  to  every 
man  a  singular  lightening  of  con¬ 
science  ;  for  the  condition  of  cruel  in¬ 
equality,  which  ovei loads  some  with 
supeifluous  wealth  while  it  deprives 
others  of  everything,  even  of  hope, 
weighs  as  remorse,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  on  the  souls  of  all,  espe¬ 
cially  of  the  fortunate,  and  always 
mixes  a  poison  with  their  joys. 

The  most  important  element  in  pro¬ 
ducing  peace  is  that  no  one  should  do 
wrong  to  hia  neighbor,  for  it  is  in  hu¬ 
man  nature  to  hate  those  whom  one  has 
injured  and  to  love  those  whose  presence 
recalls  a  sentiment  of  one’s  own  vir¬ 
tue.  The  moral  results  of  this  simi)le 
act  of  justice,  the  guarantee  of  food 
and  instruction  to  all,  would  be  incal¬ 
culable.  And  can  it  be  maintained 
that  such  a  wish  is  beyond  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  realization  when  all  the  mate- 


nial  resources  necessary  are  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  and  when  in  considerable  primi¬ 
tive  societies,  tribes,  peoples  and  na¬ 
tions,  it  has  more  than  once  become, 
as  far  as  realizable  in  those  remote 
epochs,  an  accomplished  fact? 

If  ever — and  it  appears  to  lie  in  the 
path  of  evolution — if  ever  the  great 
organism  of  mankind  learns  to  do  what 
social  organisms  of  not  very  large  di¬ 
mensions  did  and  are  doing — that  is  to 
say,  if  it  complies  with  these  two  du¬ 
ties,  not  to  let  any  one  die  of  hunger 
or  stagnate  in  ignorance — it  will  then 
be  possible  to  attempt  the  realization 
of  another  ideal,  which  also  is  already 
pursued  by  an  ever- increasing  number 
of  individuals — the  ideal  of  reconquer¬ 
ing  from  the  past  all  that  we  have  lost, 
and  becoming  again  equal  in  force,  in 
agility,  in  skill,  in  health,  and  in 
beauty  with  the  finest,  strongest  and 
most  skilful  men  who  have  ever  lived 
before  us.  Without  doubt  there  is  no 
question  as  yet  of  recoveiing  the  use 
of  atrophied  organs,  the  former  use  of 
which  biologists  have  discovered,  but 
simply  of  knowing  how  to  keep  in 
their  plenitude  the  corporeal  energies 
which  have  fallen  to  our  lot,  how  to 
retain  fully  the  use  of  the  muscles 
which,  while  continuing  to  work,  have 
diminished  in  elasticity,  and  threaten 
before  long  to  be  of  no  value.  Is  it 
possible  to  prevent  this  physical  de¬ 
cline  in  man,  to  avoid  the  day  in  which 
he  will  be  only  an  enormous  brain 
swathed  in  wraps  to  keep  him  from 
taking  cold  ? 

Zoologists  tell  us  that  man  was  for¬ 
merly  a  climbing  animal  like  the  ape. 
Why,  then,  does  the  modern  man  per¬ 
mit  himself  to  fail  in  this  ability  to 
scale — an  ability  still  possessed  in  a  re¬ 
markable  manner  by  certain  primitive 
peoples,  notably  those  who  gather  the 
branches  covered  with  fruit  at  the  tops 
of  the  palm-trees?  The  child,  whose 
mother  never  fails  to  admire  the  man¬ 
ual  prehension  which  enables  him  to 
hold  his  body  suspended  even  for  some 
minutes,*  loses  little  by  little  this  early 
vigor  because  the  occasions  to  exercise 
it  are  carefully  withdrawn  from  him  ; 
it  is  sufficient  that  his  clothes  are 


*  Drammond,  “  Ascent  of  Man,”  pp.  101, 
103. 
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However,  there  is  no  need  to  be  de¬ 
spondent,  for  in  many  an  out-of-the- 
way  spot,  pious  lovers  of  earth  know 
how,  in  all  reverence  and  delight,  to 
enjoy  its  intimacy  ;  night  and  day, 
morning  and  evening— in  all  kinds  of 
places — mountain  or  sea,  moor  or  for¬ 
est — they  have  created  secure  retreats, 
where,  like  children  who  come  back  to 
the  arms  of  their  mother,  they  become 
simple  again  and  share  in  the  great 
life  of  things  without  bringing  into  it 
the  thousand  little  preoccupations  of 
private  life.  The  sincere  man  thus 
finds  again  his  unity  with  all  the  earth’s 
phenomena— with  the  river  that  flows 
away  and  the  mountain  that  remains, 
with  the  clouds  that  gather  and  dis¬ 
solve  and  the  vast  firmament  where  the 
planets  slowly  revolve.  Ikying  down 
out  of  sight,  as  if  he  would  re  enter 
the  primitive  cradle,  he  feels  so  much 
the  more  the  delight  of  his  return  to 
the  kindly  maternal  earth  now  that  he 
knows  it  better  in  its  origins,  its  forces, 
its  evolution  and  its  products  ;  science 
does  no  injury  to  tlie  aurora,  but  even 
increases  its  glory,  adding  to  it  an  emo¬ 
tion  of  boundless  admiration. 

Thus,  even  for  the  real  intimate  com¬ 
prehension  of  nature,  modern  man  can 
reconquer  the  past  of  the  savage  ;  but 
the  reconquest  will  only  be  definitive 
and  nonnal  on  condition  that  he  in¬ 
cludes  all  men,  his  brothers,  in  this 
same  sentiment  of  unity  with  the  whole 
of  things.  Here,  then,  again  the  so¬ 
cial  question  comes  to  the  front.  It  is 
impossible  for  any  one  fully  to  love 
nature  who  does  not  love  men.  How 
can  we  admire  the  charming  little  in¬ 
dividuality  of  the  flower,  how  can  we 
call  ourselves  brother  with  the  animal, 
feel  drawn  with  tenderness  toward  it, 
as  Francis  of  Assisi  was,  if  we  do  not 
also  love  men  our  real  brothers  ?  Com¬ 
plete  union  of  Man  with  Nature  can 
only  be  effected  by  the  destruction  of 
the  frontiers  between  castes  as  well  as 
between  peoples.  Forsaking  old  con¬ 


ventions,  it  is  necessary  that  every  in¬ 
dividual  should  be  able,  in  all  brother¬ 
liness,  to  address  himself  to  any  one 
of  his  equals,  and  to  talk  freely  of  all 
that  interests  him,  of  “  all  that  is  hu¬ 
man,”  as  Terence  said.  Life,  brought 
back  to  its  early  simplicity,  admits  in 
that  very  fact  full  and  cordial  liberty 
of  commerce  between  men. 

Has  humanity  made  real  progress  in 
this  way  ?  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny 
it.  That  which  one  calls  “  the  demo¬ 
cratic  tide”  is  nothing  else  but  this 
growing  sentiment  of  equality  between 
the  representatives  of  the  different 
castes,  until  recently  hostile  one  to  the 
other.  tinder  a  thousand  apparent 
changes  in  the  surface,  the  work  is 
being  accomplished  in  the  depths  of 
the  nations.  Thanks  to  the  increasing 
knowledge  men  are  gaining  of  them¬ 
selves  and  others,  they  are  arriving  by 
degrees  at  the  discovery  of  the  common 
ground  upon  which  we  all  resemble 
each  other,  and  at  getting  rid  of  super¬ 
ficial  opinions  which  keep  us  apart. 
We  are,  then,  steadily  advancing  tow¬ 
ard  future  reconciliation,  and,  by  this 
very  fact,  toward  a  form  of  happiness 
very  different  in  extent  to  that  which 
sufficed  our  forefathers— the  animals 
and  the  primitive  men.  Our  material 
and  moral  world  becomes  more  vast, 
and  this  in  itself  increases  our  concep¬ 
tion  of  happiness,  which  henceforward 
will  only  be  held  to  be  such  on  condi¬ 
tion  of  its  being  shared  by  all  ;  of  its 
being  made  conscious  and  rational,  and 
of  its  embracing  in  its  scope  the  ear¬ 
nest  researches  of  science  and  the  pos¬ 
sessions  of  art. 

It  is,  then,  with  all  confidence  that 
we  reply  to  the  question  which  every 
man  asks  himself  :  Yes,  humanity  has 
really  progressed,  from  crisis  to  crisis 
and  from  relapse  to  relapse,  since  the 
beginning  of  those  millions  of  years 
which  constitute  the  short  conscious 
period  of  our  life. — Contemporary  Re¬ 
view. 
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That  the  settlement  of  the  Venezuela 
question,  so  far  as  it  is  in  the  power  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to 
settle  it,  should  be  received  with  gen¬ 
eral  satisfaction  in  this  country,  is  ex¬ 
tremely  natural  ;  that  it  should  be 
treated  as  a  matter  scarcely  important 
enough  to  rouse  interest,  or  require 
other  than  hasty  and  perfunctory  com¬ 
ment,  is  rather  curious.  Not  ten 
months  ago  it  was  viewed  with  pas¬ 
sionate  emotion  on  one  side  of  the  At¬ 
lantic,  with  perturbed  and  painful  anx¬ 
iety  on  the  other  ;  now  it  drifts  quietly 
away  in  a  mist  of  half-understood  de¬ 
tail,  and  we  scarcely  turn  our  heads  to 
look  at  it  as  it  disappears  below  the 
political  horizon.  The  experts  will 
have  a  good  deal  to  do  with  it  before 
it  is  quite  disposed  of  ;  but  it  may  now 
reasonably  be  hoped  that  it  will  be 
left  in  the  condition  in  which  it  will 
concern  the  diplomatists  and  the  law¬ 
yers  alone,  and  will  not  again  run  any 
risk  of  interesting  the  general  public. 

The  precise  effect  and  meaning  of 
the  settlement  not  very  many  English¬ 
men  have  been  at  the  pains  to  ascer¬ 
tain,  nor  are  they  likely  to  do  so.  The 
common  sentiment  echoes  the  prudent 
and  well-calculated  levity  with  which 
Lord  Salisbury  treated  the  subject  in 
his  Guildhall  speech.  Most  of  us  are 
much  inclined  to  agree  with  the  Prime 
Minister  that  after  all  the  whole  affair 
was  one  of  no  great  moment  to  the 
people  of  this  country.  A  trumpery 
dispute,  about  some  leagues  of  swamp 
and  forest,  with  a  fifth-rate  Republic, 
on  one  of  the  odd  corners  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  !  Surely  the  wearied  Titan  has 
other  things  to  think  about.  Even  if 
there  is  “  auriferous  territory”  in¬ 
volved,  there  are  plenty  of  gold  mines 
elsewhere. 

With  all  the  careful  “  coaching”  he 
got  from  laborious  journalists  who  had 
worked  up  the  maps  and  the  blue- 
books,  it  is  probable  that  the  man  in 
the  street  and  the  man  in  the  club,  on 
either  side  of  the  Atlantic,  never  quite 
made  out  where  the  Cuyuni  River  ran 
New  Series.  —  Vol.  LXV  ,  No.  2. 


or  what  the  Schomburgk  line  was. 
ile  became  excited  over  the  question 
when  he  heard,  if  he  was  an  Ameri¬ 
can,  that  the  Britisher  was  trying  to 
violate  the  sacred  Doctrine  of  Alonroe  ; 
if  an  Englishman,  when  he  was  told 
that  the  United  States  was  attempting 
to  bully  us  out  of  something  which  a 
British  colony  might  justly  claim  as 
its  own.  Now  that  his  political ’guides 
and  leaders  have  informed  him  that  a 
compromise  has  been  arranged  which 
is  satisfactory  to  the  honor  of  both 
parties,  ho  is  quite  content  to  forget 
the  whole  affair.  In  this  country  there 
is  assuredly  no  disposition  to  look  nar¬ 
rowly  at  the  terms  of  settlement,  or 
weigh  too  strictly  the  gains  and  losses 
in  the  diplomatic  bargain.  It  is  as¬ 
sumed — for  the  exact  details  are  not 
yet  known,  and  when  they  are  known 
they  probably  will  not  be  generally  un¬ 
derstood — that  while  we  have  given 
way  to  the  United  States,  by  admit¬ 
ting  its  right  to  intervene  in  the  dis¬ 
pute,  we  have  secured  the  substantial 
securities  for  which,  as  the  guardians 
of  British  Guiana,  we  were  mainly  con¬ 
tending.  An  equitable  arrangement 
has  been  made  by  which  the  long- 
established  prescriptive  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  older  colonial 
territories  is  recognized  ;  subject  to 
this  we  are  to  arbitrate  on  the  whole 
debatable  district,  as  the  United  States 
Government  has  all  along  demanded. 
If  there  are  some  who  feel  that,  sup¬ 
posing  this  arrangement  to  be  prudent 
and  just,  it  might  have  been  most  suit¬ 
ably  made  before  instead  of  after  Mr. 
Cleveland’s  Message :  if  they  find  a 
certain  humiliation  in  the  fact  that 
this  solution,  so  long  refused  to  diplo¬ 
matic  pressure,  has  been  somewhat 
precipitately  granted  when  diplomacy 
was  backed  by  a  threat  of  war,  they 
are  in  the  minority.  There  is  no  deny¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  in  concluding  the 
Arbitration  Treaty,  Lord  Salisbury 
has  satisfied  the  great  body  of  his  coun¬ 
trymen.  'i’he  prevalent  sentiment  is 
one  of  impatient  relief.  We  are  glad 
11 
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to  be  done  with  a  vexatious  business  ; 
we  are  only  somewhat  annoyed  to  think 
that,  trivial  as  we  are  now  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  it  really  was,  it  should  have  given 
us  some  months  of  occasional  anxiety 
and  some  moments  of  genuine  alarm. 
But  though  the  boundary  question 
is  in  itself  of  no  very  great  importance, 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  episode 
of  American  intervention,  or  of  the 
process  by  which  it  has  been  termi¬ 
nated.  On  the  contrary.  It  would 
not  be  surpiising  if  the  future  historian 
of  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen¬ 
turies  should  come  to  consider  this 
series  of  occurrences  as  the  beginning 
of  a  new  epoch  in  international  rela¬ 
tions  ;  and  he  even  may  see  cause  to 
regard  it  as  the  most  significant  and 
pregnant  event  of  all  this  atinns  mira- 
bilis  18t)6.  It  is  true  its  importance 
and  interest  are  much  more  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States  than  for 
Englishmen,  though  the  latter  too  are 
very  closely  concerned  in  it.  For 
Americans  the  assertion,  and  the  par¬ 
tial  recognition,  of  the  new  version  of 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  laid  down  by 
Mr.  Olney  last  summer,  may  have  con¬ 
sequences  that  will  be  felt  for  genera¬ 
tions.  It  is  strange  that  this  aspect  of 
the  matter  has  received  very  little  at¬ 
tention  in  America  and  next  to  none 
in  this  country.  Both  nations  are 
content  to  welcome  the  fact — which 
indeed  is  gratifying  enough  in  itself — 
that  their  rulers,  after  getting  to  high 
words,  and  after  hesitating  as  it  seemed 
on  the  very  brink  of  a  serious  quarrel, 
have  contrived  to  adjust  all  differences 
by  an  arbitration  arrangement,  and 
bare  even  made  the  incident  the  occa¬ 
sion  of  settling  the  draft  of  a  General 
Treaty  of  Arbitration.  In  the  exulta¬ 
tion  or  the  relief  with  which  this  com¬ 
fortable  escape  from  a  most  awkward 
embarrassment  is  hailed,  it  is  forgotten 
that,  before  the  solution  had  been 
reached,  principles  had  been  asserted, 
and  precedents  laid  down,  which  must 
become  part,  if  not  of  International 
Law,  at  any  rate  of  public  policy.  A 
novel  attempt  has  been  made  to  define 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  tow¬ 
ard  the  other  Governments  of  the  two 
Americas.  A  fresh  article  has  been 
added  to  the  code  which  regulates  the 
relations  of  the  civilized  Powers  to  one 


another.  How  far  the  new  system  ex¬ 
tends,  and  what  its  precise  meaning 
and  validity  may  be,  are  questions 
which  the  recent  transactions  have  left 
in  much  uncertainty.  They  aie  at 
least  worth  .some  consideration. 

There  are,  I  know,  observers  who 
deny  that  any  such  striking  results  as 
those  suggested  have  been  developed 
in  the  course  of  the  Anglo-.\merican 
negotiations.  Nothing,  they  would 
say,  is  changed  ;  there  is  only  a  treaty 
the  more.  There  is  a  tendency  among 
some  American  journalists,  who  have 
specially  supported  the  action  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney,  to  minimize 
the  importance  of  the  Slate  Secretary’s 
famous  Despatch.  They  refuse  to  ad¬ 
mit  that  there  has  been  any  change  in 
the  policy  of  the  United  States,  or 
that  anything  said  or  done  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  Venezuela  frontier  dis¬ 
pute  has  seriously  modified  interna¬ 
tional  relations.  The  Times  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Washington  has  asserted 
this  opinion  with  a  good  deal  of  em¬ 
phasis  ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been 
adopted,  after  some  hesitation,  by  his 
employers  in  London.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  new  Monroe  Doctrine 
does  not  seem  very  materially  to  differ 
from  the  old  one.*  These,  however, 
are  the  second  thoughts  of  the  Times. 
A  day  or  two  previously  that  journal 
had  comnrittt  d  itself  to  a  much  more 
serious  and  more  logical  opinion  on 
the  meaning  of  the  Washington  com¬ 
pact  : 

From  tbe  point  of  view  of  tbe  United  States 
tbe  arrangement  is  a  concession  by  Great 
Britain  of  tbe  most  far  reaching  kind.  It  ad¬ 
mits  a  principle  that  in  respect  of  Sontb 
American  Republics  tbe  United  Stales  may 
not  only  intervene  in  disputes,  but  may  en¬ 
tirely  supersede  tbe  original  disputant  and 
assume  exclusive  control  of  the  negotiations. 
Great  Britain  cannot,  of  course,  bind  any 
other  nation  by  her  action  in  this  matter, 
but  she  has  set  up  a  precedent  which  may  in 
future  be  quoted  with  great  effect  against 
herself,  and  she  has  greatly  strengthened  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  Government  in 
any  dispute  that  may  arise  in  the  future  be¬ 
tween  a  South  American  Republic  and  a  Euro¬ 
pean  Power  in  which  the  United  States  may 
desire  to  intervene. 

If  we  choose  to  turn  back  to  a  time 
before  this  “  far-reaching”  concession 
had  been  made,  and  when  it  was  be- 

*  See  the  Times,  November  16,  1896. 
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lieved  that  it  would  not  be  made,  we 
sliall  find  tlie  same  conviction  asserted 
in  still  more  emphatic  language.  “It 
must  be  observed  that  the  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  on  which  Mr.  Olney  relies  has  re¬ 
ceived  an  entirely  new  development  in 
his  Despatch  and  in  Mr.  Cleveland’s 
Message.  .  .  .  Lord  Salisbury  ex¬ 
presses  his  full  concurrence  in  the 
view  ‘  that  any  disturbance  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  territorial  distribution  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  any  fresh  ac- 
(piisition  on  the  part  of  any  European 
State  would  be  a  highly  inexpedient 
change.’  But  the  recognition  of  this 
expediency  does  not  cover  the  deduc¬ 
tions  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which 
Mr.  Olney’s  Despatch  puts  forward, 
and  which  President  Cleveland  makes 
the  basis  of  the  most  astounding  pro¬ 
posal,  ])erhaps,  that  has  ever  been  ad¬ 
vanced  by  any  Government,  in  time  of 
peace,  since  the  days  of  Napoleon.  .  .  . 
It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  United  States  are  affected 
by  every  frontier  dispute  between  our 
colonies  and  their  neighbors,  and  that 
ther.  fore  the  right  of  imposing  arbitra¬ 
tion  in  every  case  of  the  kind  must  be 
conceded.”  I  quote  from  the  Times 
of  the  18th  of  December,  the  day  after 
the  publication  of  President  Cleve¬ 
land’s  Message  ;  1  might  quote  from 
almost  any  otlier  English  newspaper  of 
that  date.  The  universal  opinion  in 
this  country  at  the  time  was  that  the 
claims  advanced  by  Mr.  Olney  were  a 
great  innovation.  And  what  Lord 
Salisbury  said  last  autumn,  what  nine 
out  of  ten  intelligent  Englishmen  said 
last  winter,  what  a  number  of  the  most 
learned  and  authoritative  of  American 
jurists  urged  as  soon  as  they  were  made 
acquainted  with  the  text  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  State’s  Note,  competent  foreign 
observers  continue  to  maintain  still. 
The  best  informed  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  journalists— seldom  inclined  to 
view  the  aspirations  and  pretensions  of 
Great  Britain  with  indulgence  — de¬ 
clared  that  Lord  Salisbury  had  the  bet¬ 
ter  of  the  argumentative  duel  ;  and, 
though  they  acknowledge  the  equity 
and  piudence  of  the  compromise  whicli 
has  been  reached,  they  think  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  point  out  that  it  involves  possi¬ 
bilities  of  considerable  gravity,  not 
merely  to  England  and  the  United 


States,  but  also  to  the  civilized  world 
in  general.  The  Cologne  Gazette  — 
echoing  what  is  said  to  be  the  view  of 
the  German  Foreign  Ollice — insists 
that  a  precedent  has  been  established 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Anglo- 
Saxon  Powers,  the  effects  of  which  are 
likely  to  be  felt  long  after  the  British 
Guiana  boundary  question  has  been 
forgotten.  “  We  wish  to  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  declaring,’’  said 
the  Rhenish  newspaper,  in  an  article 
which  was  reproduced  with  approval 
by  the  semi-official  Norddeutsche  Zei- 
tnng,  “  that  the  precedent  in  question 
is  at  most  an  English,  and  in  no  way  a 
European,  precedent.”  Nevertheless 
the  German  writer  admits  that  the 
United  States  has  entered  upon  a  line 
of  policy  from  which  it  cannot  easily 
willidraw,  and  that  in  the  future,  and 
in  the  light  of  this  Venezuela  trans¬ 
action,  American  public  opinion  will 
unhesitatingly  demand  the  interven¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Government  in  any 
dispute  between  an  American  State  and 
a  European  Power,  whether  territorial 
questions  be  involved  or  not.  The 
Temps,  which  is  the  best  instructed  of 
French  newspapers  where  foreign  af¬ 
fairs  are  involved,  writes  in  a  similar 
strain.  What  specially  concerns 
Frenchmen,  it  argues,  is  the  counte¬ 
nance  Great  Britain  has  given  to  a 
novel  and  extreme  deduction  from  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  : 

Ainsi,  du  consenteicent  expr<?8  da  Royanme- 
Uui,  le  goaverneuient  de  Wasbington  se  verra 
invesli  du  droit  de  s’imniisner  daus  touto 
querelle  territoriale  entre  une  puissance  euro- 
peenne  et  un  Etat  du  nouveau  monde.  II 
obtiendra  lo  droit  de  se  porter  fort,  meme 
sans  mandat  exprAs,  pour  I'un  de  ses  clients. 
II  pourra,  d'accord  avec  la  puissance  euro- 
pcenne  engagee  dans  le  litige,  mais  sans  I’in- 
tervention  de  I'Etat  americain  qiie  represente 
I'autre  ])artie,  regler  sonverainement  le  mode, 
les  conditions,  la  forme  et  le  foods  de  la  solu¬ 
tion  destinee  a  mettre  fin  an  contlit. 

Ce  sont  la  de  bien  grosses  innovations  en 
mati6re  de  droit  international.  Elies  con- 
sacrent  la  snpr^mntie  absolue  des  Etats-  Unis 
dans  leur  hemisphere. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  these 
French  and  German  publicists  are 
right.  Great  changes  in  the  relations 
of  the  European  Poweis  toward  the 
States  of  the  Ameiican  continent,  and 
in  the  relations  of  those  States  to  one 
another,  have  been  produced  by  the 
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assertion  on  one  side,  and  the  admis¬ 
sion,  at  least  in  part,  on  the  other,  of 
that  new  and  enlarged  version  of  the 
Monroe  principle,  which  may  be  con¬ 
veniently  known  as  the  Olney  Doctrine. 

This  Doctrine  is  embodied  in  the 
Despatch,  so  often  referred  to,  of  July 
20th,  1895,  emphasized  and  clinched  in 
Mr.  Cleveland’s  famous  Message  to  Con¬ 
gress.  The  Despatch  is  a  very  ver¬ 
bose,  voluminous,  and  elaborate  docu¬ 
ment,  couched  in  a  rhetorical  style 
such  as  is  not  commonly  employed  in 
formal  State  Papers.  Put  though  its 
argument  is  loose  and  its  phraseology 
singularly  wanting  in  scieniific  pre¬ 
cision,  its  general  meaning  is  clear 
enough.  To  put  it  briefly  Mr.  Olney’s 
main  propositions  are  that  “  American 
questions  are  for  American  decision 
that  no  European  Power  has  the  right 
to  intervene  forcibly  in  the  affairs  of 
the  continent,  or  to  seek  territorial  ex¬ 
tension  at  the  expense  of  any  existing 
American  State  ;  that  the  United 
States,  owing  to  its  superior  size  and 
power,  is  the  protfctor  and  champion 
of  all  other  American  nations  ;  and 
that  it  has  the  right  and  duty  to  inter¬ 
vene  in  all  territorial  disputes  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  whether  such 
disputes  directly  affect  its  interests  or 
not.  These  propositions  are  deduced 
from  a  variety  of  general  statements  of 
principle,  some  of  which  are  of  a  very 
remarkable  and  original  character, 
such  for  instance  as  the  axiom  that 
“  permanent  political  union  between  a 
European  and  an  American  State  is 
unnatural  and  inexpedient.”  Lord 
Salisbury,  as  the  representative  of  an 
empire  which  includes  Canada,  thought 
it  necessary  to  place  on  record  his 
“  emphatic  denial”  of  this  extraordi¬ 
nary  proposition,  and  of  .many  other 
statements  of  fact  and  theories  of  poli¬ 
tics  which  Mr.  Olney’s  Despatch  con¬ 
tained  ;  nor  did  he  assent  to  the  State 
Secretary’s  view  that  “  American  ques¬ 
tions  are  for  American  decision,”  or 
concede  that  general  right  of  interven¬ 
tion  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent 
which  the  United  States  Government 
claimed.  But  in  that  strangely  con¬ 
fused  and  indefinite  system  which  is 
called  International  Law,  acts  go  for 
more  than  words.  If  the  jurist  will 
be  able  to  turn  to  the  cogent  piece  of 


argument  in  which  Lord  Salisbury  dis¬ 
missed  the  new  interpretation  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the  statesman  will 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  Government 
over  which  Lord  Salisbury  presided 
did  eventually  comply  with  the  cardi¬ 
nal  demand  this  new  interpretation 
embodied.  Whatever  we  may  think  of 
Mr.  Olney’s  historical  and  juristical 
generalizations,  we  cannot  deny  that 
Her  Majesty’s  Government  has  admit¬ 
ted  his  two  main  assertions  of  practical 
policy.  His  long  Despatch  “  boils 
down”  to  this  :  the  general  right  of 
the  United  States  to  intervene  in 
American  disputes  in  order  to  secure 
that  they  shall  be  solved  by  methods 
which  the  Government  of  the  Union 
considers  just  and  equitable.  When 
the  two  Secretaries  of  State  come  to 
close  quarters  in  their  Despatches,  the 
argument  really  turns  on  this  point. 
You  have  only  the  right  to  intervene 
on  any  question  which  affects  your  in¬ 
terests,  said  Lord  Salisbury,  whether 
the  question  be  in  America  or  else¬ 
where.  You  may  interfere  between 
Yenezuela  and  British  Guiana  it  is 
true,  but  merely  on  the  same  grounds 
as  }OU  might  have  interfered,  if  you 
had  thought  proper,  between  China 
and  Japan.  Not  at  all,  said  Mr.  Ol¬ 
ney  ;  we  are  not  bound  to  consider 
whether  we  have  special  interests  in 
the  matter.  The  United  States  may 
intervene  because  it  is  the  United 
States — ”  not  simply  by  reason  of  its 
high  character  as  a  civilized  State,  nor 
because  wisdom  and  justice  and  equity 
are  the  invariable  characteristics  of  the 
dealings  of  the  United  States  but 
also  because,  “  in  addition  to  all  other 
grounds,  its  infinite  resources,  com¬ 
bined  with  its  isolated  position,  render 
it  master  of  the  situation.”  In  other 
words,  the  United  States,  being  by  far 
the  largest  and  the  strongest  of  Ameri¬ 
can  Powers,  definitely  asserts  its  right 
to  a  paramount  control  of  the  States- 
system  of  the  continent.  And  this 
claim,  it  must  be  repeated,  Lord  Salis¬ 
bury  has  conceded.  No  one  has  been 
able  to  show  that  any  special  interests 
of  the  United  States  have  been  in¬ 
volved,  or  that  the  Republic  is  more 
directly  affected  by  the  Guiana  boun¬ 
dary  question  than  Mexico  or  Peru,  or 
any  other  American  State.  If  we  have 
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recognized  the  American  claim  to  de¬ 
termine  this  dispute,  without  the  in¬ 
vitation  of  one  disputant,  and  over  the 
head  of  the  other,  it  is  an  admission 
of  the  political  hegemony  of  the  United 
States  in  the  two  Americas.  The 
precedent  has  been  established  which 
it  is  the  chief  object  of  the  Olney  Doc¬ 
trine  to  set  up. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  precedent  is 
not  binding  in  the  tribunal  of  diplo¬ 
macy.  As  I  have  just  shown,  French 
and  German  protests  have  already  been 
issued,  and  it  will  be  open  to  any  for¬ 
eign  Governments,  if  the  occasion 
should  arise,  to  declare  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  system  of  International  Law  can¬ 
not  be  modified  by  a  private  arrange¬ 
ment  between  two  Powers.  But  if  the 
civilized  world  is  not  committed  to  the 
fundamental  article  of  the  new  Doc¬ 
trine,  the  United  States  is  ;  and  that 
is  the  true  importance  of  the  matter. 
We  have  seen  how  President  Monroe’s 
Message — which  was  in  fact  a  purely 
academic  commentary  on  events,  not 
followed,  or  intended  to  be  followed, 
by  definite  action — has  become  an  in¬ 
separable  part  of  the  public  policy  of 
tlie  United  States,  and  has  assumed  in 
the  eyes  of  American  citizens  a  sanc¬ 
tity  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  itself.  Probably  the  same 
weight  of  authority  will  not  attach  to 
the  policy  laid  down  by  President 
Cleveland  and  Mr.  Olney.  But  au¬ 
thority  it  will  have  :  the  authoriiy  of 
an  accomplished  fact,  and  the  author¬ 
ity  of  a  successful  vindication  of  a 
principle  which  could  not  be  subse 
quently  abandoned  without  some  ap¬ 
pearance  of  humiliation.  America  is 
a  democratic  country,  in  which  the 
sovereign  is  an  electorate  keenly  alive 
to  the  national  dignity  and  impulsively 
quick  to  resent  any  sacrifice  of  the  na¬ 
tional  honor.  Nothing  helps  a  party 
in  ditticulties  more  than  a  show  of 
spirit  in  foreign  affairs,  nor  injures  it 
worse  than  any  suspicion  of  weakness 
or  pusillanimity.  What  has  been 
gained  by  the  assertion  of  the  Olney 
Doctrine  cannot  be  lost.  Successive 
Secretaries  and  Presidents  must  take 
care  that  this  high-water  mark  is  not 
obliterated,  if  indeed  it  is  not  pushed 
further  outward.  One  would  not  give 
much  for  the  political  fortunes  of  an 


American  statesman,  who  let  it  be 
known  that  he  thought  the  precedent 
of  1896  was  a  mistake,  and  that  he 
saw  no  reason  why  American  questions 
should  be  reserved  for  American  de¬ 
cision,  or  why  a  dispute  between  two 
Powers,  neither  of  which  approached 
to  within  many  hundreds  of  miles  of 
the  United  States,  could  not  be  left  to 
settle  itself  without  calling  for  the  in¬ 
tervention  of  Washington.  No  poli¬ 
tician  could  now  say  that;  no  paity 
could  afford  to  support  him  if  he  did. 
The  United  States  is  practically  bound 
to  intervene  as  protector,  champion, 
and  judge  in  equity  whenever  terri¬ 
torial  changes  on  the  American  conti¬ 
nent  are  contemplated,  or  the  rights 
of  an  American  State  are  menaced  ;  to 
intervene  by  diplomacy  if  that  will 
suffice,  by  fleets  and  armies  if  it  will 
not. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  these  few  pages 
to  discuss  the  wisdom  or  justice  of 
this  new  policy,  but  merely  to  point 
out  that  new  it  is  and  that  it  must 
carry  with  it  new,  and  weighty  conse¬ 
quences.  Many  Englishmen  will  feel 
a  good  deal  of  sympathy  with  the  spirit 
that  animates  it.  The  violent  lan¬ 
guage  of  Mr.  Olney’s  Note,  its  fulsome 
and  excessive  laudation  of  the  United 
Stales,  its  contemptuous  disregard  of 
the  susceptibilities  of  other  great  na¬ 
tions,  and  its  glaring  misrepresenta¬ 
tions  of  fact  and  history,  cause  natural 
offence  in  this  country.  Behind,  how¬ 
ever,  its  extravagances  and  perversities 
there  lies  a  sentiment  for  which,  even 
in  its  audacity,  Englishmen  must  feel 
a  certain  respect.  “  We  are  the  ‘  big¬ 
gest  ’  and  also  the  best  Power  in  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  we  mean  not  merely  to  ‘  boss 
the  show,’  but  to  see  that  the  show  is 
run  upon  the  lines  we  approve.  We 
are  Republicans,  and  we  think  evei’y- 
body  else  ought  to  be  Republicans,  be¬ 
cause  that  is  the  best  form  of  govern¬ 
ment,  and  makes  people  more  virtuous 
than  any  other.*  We  don’t  want  Euro¬ 
pean  influence  or  European  political 


*  “  The  people  of  the  United  States  have  a 
vital  interest  in  the  cause  of  popular  self  gov¬ 
ernment.  .  .  .  They  believe  it  to  be  for  the 
healing  of  alt  nations,  and  that  civilization 
must  either  advance  or  retrograde  accordingly 
as  its  supremacy  is  extended  or  curtailed.” — 
Mr.  Olney' s  Despatch. 
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methods  here.  We  intend  to  keep  among  the  Polar  seas,  and  a  compara- 
America  for  the  Americans,  and  make  tirely  insignificant  tract  in  the  extreme 
all  the  peoples  of  the  continent  work  South,  all  America — North,  Central, 
up  to  the  standard  set  by  ourselves,  and  South — is,  nominally  at  least,  sub- 
Therefore  no  fiesh  European  Powers  ject  to  the  rule  of  some  organized  Gov- 
are  to  get  a  hand  in,  and  those  that  ernment  recognized  by  the  family  of 
are  in  already  are  to  be  cleared  out  as  nations,  and  administered  by  men  of 
soon  as  convenient.”  Mr.  Olney  does  European  blood,  professing  the  Chris- 
not  quite  say  this,  but  it  is  what  his  tian  religion.  Whatever  may  be  the 
arguments  really  mean.  And  if  the  actual  facts,  in  theory,  and  in  the  view 
end  could  be  attained,  if  it  were  possi-  of  International  Law,  the  other  Gov- 
ble  to  keep  the  New  World  free  from  ernments  of  the  Americas  have  as 
the  strife,  the  ambitions,  the  wearing  much  right  to  call  themselves  civilized, 
intrigues,  the  jealous  rivaliies,  the  bur-  and  to  claim  all  the  immunities  and 
den  of  armaments,  the  constant  dread,  prerogatives  of  civilization,  as  that  of 
and  sometimes  the  awful  reality,  of  Washington  itself  ;  and  some  at  least 
war,  which  have  saddened  the  Old  —  of  their  States  have  existed,  under  set- 
what  Englishman  would  seek  to  put  tied  rule,  as  dependencies  of  European 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  realizing  the  Powers,  as  long  as  the  United  States 
comfortable  dream  ?  By  all  means,  he  or  longer.  Nor  are  these  groups  of 
would  say,  let  the  Americans  try  the  countries,  which  are  henceforth  to 
experiment.  Only,  from  the  depth  of  consider  themselves  under  the  tutelage 
an  Old-World  experience  that  ranges  of  the  Republic,  insignificant  in  re- 
over  two  thousand  years  of  tierce  con-  sources,  or  in  the  possibilities  of  future 
flict  among  the  nations,  he  may  be  per-  wealth  and  greatness.  The  Union,  it 
mitted  to  remind  Americans  that  the  is  true,  is  a  mighty  Realm,  with  its 
experiment  is  no  cheap  and  easy  one.  seventy  millions  of  people,  its  vast  area 
It  will  need  something  more  than  of  fertile  and  temperate  land,  its 
large  words  and  elevated  sentiments  to  abounding  prosperity,  and  its  magniti- 
carry  it  to  a  successful  conclusion.  cent  industrial  development.  Few 

Even  in  embarking  upon  the  modi-  Englishmen  would  be  inclined  to  un- 
fied  form  of  ibis  enterpiise  which  I  elenate  the  power  and  the  splendor  of 
take  to  be  implied  in  the  Olney  Uoc-  the  noblest  of  the  daughter  States 
trine,  the  United  States  has  saddled  which  have  sprung  from  the  womb  of 
itself  with  a  vast  addition  to  its  bur-  the  Mother  of  Nations.  But  the  tall 
dens  and  its  duties.  It  has  asserted —  shadow  of  the  Republic  has  perhaps 
successfully  asserted— for  itself  a  claim  unduly  dwarfed  the  proportions  of 
to  be  the  geneial  protector  and  arbiter  others  who  share  with  it  the  heritage 
of  the  American  continent.  The  re-  of  the  Western  world.  We  need  not 
sponsibility  thus  assumed  is  a  heavy  forget  that  alongside  the  United  Slates 
one.  Nothing  like  it  has  existed  in  there  lies  a  country,  still  under  the 
the  world  since  the  downfall  of  the  Imperial  Crown  of  Britain,  which  may 
Romarr  Empiie.  Many  poweiful  mod-  also  be  called  great,  in  all  the  elements 
ern  States  have  exercised  a  hegemony,  that  make  for  greatness,  excejit  an 
or  supremacy,  over  independent,  civil-  abundant  population;  and  even  that 
ized  neighbors;  but  no  other  has  yet  may  come  before  long.  In  thiity 
attempted  to  regulate  the  alTairs  of  a  years’  time  the  Dominion  of  Canada 
w'hole  quarter  of  the  habitable  globe,  may  have  grown  into  a  nation  with 
or  to  make  itself  answerable  for  a  large  ten  or  fifteen  millions  of  people,  mostly 
number  of  separate  States,  many  of  of  British  descent :  a  nation  large 
them  of  enoimous  extent,  and  some  of  enough  to  claim  its  right  to  be  treated 
them  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  on  terms  of  political  equality  with  any 
miles  distant  from  its  own  frontiers,  neighbor,  however  populous  and  power- 
The  continent  of  America  is  not  like  ful.  And  if  we  leave  Canada  (ut  of 
Africa.  It  is  not  a  no-man’s  land,  in-  account,  the  Republics  of  South  Ameri- 
habited  by  masterless  savages.  Except  ca  and  Central  America  are  not  so  un- 
the  white  desolate  wastes  of  the  far  important  that  their  political  control 
Noith,  wheie  the  continent  breaks  up  can  be  easy,  even  for  a  country  so  vig- 
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orous  and  powerful  as  the  United 
Slates.  Mismanaged  as  it  has  been  by 
bad  government,  and  retarded  in  its 
material  development  by  war,  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  slavery,  and  revolution,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  a  great  future  be¬ 
fore  Spanish  and  Portuguese  America. 
Great,  in  certain  ways,  it  is  already. 
Mexico  has  a  population  of  10,000,000, 
and  an  area  equal  to  all  the  countries 
of  Western  Europe  together  ;  Brazil  is 
larger  than  Europe,  and  larger  than 
the  United  States,  excluding  Alaska; 
the  Argentine  Republic  has  fertile  land 
enough  to  support  the  combined  popu¬ 
lation  of  Plngland,  France,  and  Ger- 
miny  ;  and  even  the  smaller  Republics 
of  the  North  are  larger  than  most 
European  monarchies.  These  States 
are  not  merely  huge  tracts  of  unin¬ 
habitable  desert,  like  that  immense 
blank  area  of  “  light  soil”  which  makes 
French  Africa  till  so  much  space  on 
the  map.  Nearly  the  whole  of  South 
and  Central  America  is  well  watered, 
and  it  is  lavishly  endowed  by  nature 
with  vegetable  and  mineral  wealth  ;  a 
considerable  portion  lias  a  climate 
which  does  not  forbid  settlement  by 
men  of  the  Caucasian  race.  Of  this 
splendid  slice  of  the  earth’s  surface 
much  is  still  almost  virgin  to  the  foot 
of  man.  The  immense  dominion 
which  is  called  Brazil  has  only  four¬ 
teen  millions  of  inhabitants,  including 
negroes  and  Indians.  The  Argentine 
is  less  populous  than  Belgium.  Ecu¬ 
ador,  Colombia,  VTuiezuela,  even  Peru 
and  Chili,  are  still  only  half-explored 
lands.  Who  can  doubt  that  these  vast 
expanses  of  fruitful  soil  cannot  be  left 
forever  to  a  handful  of  traders  and 
political  adventurers  in  a  few  ports  and 
capitals,  and  to  sparse  agricultural  set¬ 
tlements  round  the  rim  of  the  coast 
and  along  the  lower  course  of  the  great 
rivers?  And  who  can  fail  to  believe 
that  as  South  America  fills  up  its  hap¬ 
hazard  political  arrangements,  its  acci¬ 
dental  and  unnatural  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution  will  be  altered?  The  future 
history  of  the  continent  is  likely  to  bo 
more  adventurous  than  its  past.  New 
states  will  be  created  ;  the  old  ones 
will  fail  to  pieces  ;  there  must  be  con¬ 
vulsions  and  cataclysms,  and  probably 
a  struggle  for  territory,  which  cannot 
well  be  otherwise  than  violent.  There 


is  another  point  worth  considering, 
though  strangely  little  attention  has 
been  bestowed  on  it  in  this  country.* 
When  the  reconstruction  of  South 
Ameiica  begins,  it  will  be  difficult  to 
exclude  the  European  nations  from  a 
share  in  the  scramble.  Some  of  them 
may  be  drawn  into  it  by  the  natural 
evolution  of  events  and  probably  very 
much  against  their  will.  But  then  the 
countries  of  Europe  are  full,  and  over 
full  ;  their  surplus  population  is  brim¬ 
ming  over  into  the  other  quarters  of 
the  world  ;  cupidity,  industrial  enter¬ 
prise,  the  desire  to  gain  the  necessaries 
of  life  on  easier  terms  than  they  can  be 
got  in  comparatively  poor  countries 
not  fitted  to  sustain  a  large  population 
from  their  own  resources,  are  driving 
them  to  the  outermost  parts  of  the 
world,  in  numbers  larger  than  ever 

Rhene  or  the  Dauaw  from  their  populous 
sands 

poured  upon  the  fields  of  Italy.  The 
problem  is  really  less  interesting  for  us 
than  for  some  others.  Within  the 
limits  of  the  Empire  there  is  good  land 
enough  to  hold  the  increase  of  the 
British  Isles  for  a  hundred  years  to 
come.  But  the  German,  the  Belgian, 
the  Austrian,  the  Italian,  the  Alsatian, 
the  Sclavonian,  the  Scandinavian, 
pressed  abroad  by  ambition  or  sheer 
hunger — where  are  they  to  go?  At 
present  they  go  mostly  to  the  United 
States  ;  but  the  United  Slates  is  not 
anxious  to  have  them,  and  will  not 
take  them  much  longer.  There  is 
Africa  ;  but  Africa  is  already  a  failure, 
since  it  begins  to  be  plain  that  the 
amount  of  land  suited  for  settlement  is 
strictly  limited  and  a  very  large  part 
of  all  that  is  worth  having  is  in  the 
possession  of  a  Power  which  cannot  be 
deprived  of  its  dependencies  till  the 
strongest  navy  in  the  world  has  been 
mastered.  What  every  European  State 
wants  is  a  colony  capable  of  sustaining 
in  comfort  a  few  millions  of  its  own 
people.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable 
that  Germany,  for  instance,  will  find 
such  a  colony  in  Southern  Brazil,  and 


*  See,  however,  au  admirable  article  in  the 
Spectator  for  November  14,  in  which  some  of 
the  considerations  here  suggested  are  pre¬ 
sented  in  a  very  striking  manner. 
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Italy  on  the  Rio  Plata.  Let  us  sup¬ 
pose — not  an  extravagant  supposition 
— that  some  time  in  the  early  part  of 
the  next  century  a  couple  of  millions 
of  Germans  find  themselves  living  in 
Southern  Brazil,  and  that  they  also 
find  the  government  of  a  gang  of  half- 
caste  attorneys  and  political  adven¬ 
turers  at  Rio  "Janeiro  no  longer  tolera¬ 
ble.  The  Uitlanders  revolt  and  are 
beaten  ;  they  appeal  to  their  ovm  Gov¬ 
ernment  for  piolection  and  annexation. 
What  will  the  United  States  do?  It 
might  annex  South  Brazil,  or  all  Brazil 
itself  ;  or  it  might  merely  signify  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  with  its  author¬ 
ized  glosses,  required  it  to  warn  off 
Germany,  and  leave  the  inhabitants  of 
Brazil  to  tight  out  the  question  among 
themselves.  In  the  former  case  it 
would  have  acquired  a  Territory  or  a 
new  State,  of  enormous  extent,  inhab¬ 
ited  by  an  alien  race,  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  Union  by  hundreds  of 
miles  of  sea  and  land,  and  needing  a 
military  force,  much  larger  than  the 
whole  of  the  present  United  States 
Army,  to  police  and  protect  it.  In 
the  other  case,  the  civilizing  mission 
of  the  United  States,  of  which  Mr. 
Olney  speaks,  might  be  fulfilled  by 
consigning  a  nobly  fertile  region  and 
an  industrious  population  to  some  such 
welter  of  anarchy  and  murderously 
savage  warfare  as  that  which  devas¬ 
tated  Paraguay  and  almost  extermi¬ 
nated  its  male  inhabitants  thirty  years 
ago.  There  is  another  alternative. 
It  is  conceivable  that  even  the  prestige 
of  the  United  States  might  not  be  sutfi- 
cient  to  induce  a  powerful  European 
monarchy  to  abandon  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  of  its  own  subjects  without  a  strug¬ 
gle  ;  and  if  the  United  States  declined 
to  annex  Brazil,  Germany  might  take 
some  forcible  action  which  would  effec¬ 
tually  impede  that  American  State 
from  “  shaping  for  itself  its  own  po¬ 
litical  fortunes  and  destinies.”  But 
this  would  be  “  antagonizing  the  in¬ 
terests  and  inviting  the  opposition  of 
the  United  States,”  and  according  to 
the  Olney  Doctrine  would  have  to  be 
opposed  by  the  forces  of  the  Union. 
Whichever  alternative  is  taken  the  re¬ 
sult  would  involve  an  addition  to  the 
external  responsibilities,  and  an  in¬ 


crease  of  the  warlike  resources  of  the 
United  States. 

This  last  result  seems  to  be  inevita¬ 
ble.  No  nation  can  expect  to  take 
over  the  political  control  of  an  entire 
continent,  to  make  itself  answerable 
for  permanently  maintaining  the  exist¬ 
ing  geographical  divisions  of  a  grouj) 
of  States  so  large  and  (in  some  cases) 
so  distant  as  those  of  the  two  Ameri¬ 
cas,  and  to  secure  the  integrity  against 
colonization,  annexation,  or  other 
forcible  intrusion,  of  territories  at 
once  so  tempting,  so  weak,  and  in  such 
a  condition  of  economic  and  industrial 
infancy,  without  being  in  a  position  to 
give  effect  to  its  wishes.  If  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  South  Ameiica  once  begins, 
neither  the  latent  resources  nor  the 
moral  intluence  of  the  United  States 
will  avail  to  protect  its  clients  without 
the  display  of  effective  material 
strength.  The  Republic  will  be  com¬ 
pelled  to  provide  itself  with  some  of 
those  burdensome  appendages  to  politi¬ 
cal  predominance,  under  which  the 
peoples  of  this  continent  have  suffered. 
Amateur  diplomatists  may  contrive  to 
conduct  the  external  affairs  of  a  nation 
which  is  seldom  called  upon  to  concern 
itself  with  what  happens  beyond  its 
own  borders  ;  they  will  require  to  be 
replaced  by  an  elaborately  (and  expen¬ 
sively)  trained  staff  of  experts.  Both 
the  army  and  the  navy  must  be  brought 
a  good  deal  closer  to  the  European 
standard.  A  levy  of  militiamen  and 
civilian  volunteers  can  no  more  be  re¬ 
lied  upon  to  furnish  a  completely 
equipped  army  corps  for  service  in 
South  America  than  a  fleet  of  cruisers 
can  be  safely  left  to  face  a  squadron  of 
battleships.  President  Cleveland  has 
at  last  provided  the  United  States  with 
a  definite  and  positive  foreign  policy. 
It  will  remain  for  President  Cleveland’s 
successors  to  supply  the  country  with 
the  means  of  adequately  discharging 
the  responsibilities  which  this  policy 
necessarily  involves.  The  old  Monroe 
Doctrine  was  one  of  self-centred  isola¬ 
tion.  A  country,  which  aimed  as  far 
as  possible  at  having  no  political  rela¬ 
tions  with  foreign  States,  could  almost 
dispense  with  the  luxury  of  fleets  and 
armies.  But  the  New  Monroe  Doc¬ 
trine  (which  in  some  respects  is  rather 
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the  antithesis  than  the  legitimate  de-  endure  burdens  and  incur  obligations 
velopinent  of  its  predecessor)  cannot  from  which  hitherto  they  have  been 
assuredly  be  maintained  unless  the  citi-  enviably  free. — Nineteenth  Century. 
zens  of  the  Republic  are  prepared  to 


JOURNALISM  AS  A  PROFESSION. 


BY  W.  N.  SHANSFIELD. 


It  is  the  fashion  for  members  of 
every  profession  to  deplore  its  condi¬ 
tion.  Mr.  Cock,  Q.C.,  lately  bewailed 
the  smallness  of  the  earnings  at  the 
bar,  and  in  a  mock-abject  manner, 
probably  learned  from  some  of  his 
clients  suffering  from  “  agricultural 
depression,”  left  it  to  the  reader’s  im¬ 
agination  to  picture  what  must  be  the 
misery  of  a  class  many  of  whom,  even 
when  actively  employed,  are  not  mak¬ 
ing  more  than  a  thousand  a  year.  Mr. 
Wilson,  however,  with  a  true  journalis¬ 
tic  instinct  for  effect,  has  succeeded  in 
going  one  lower.  He  laments  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  fourth  estate,  whose  aver¬ 
age  income  he  puts  at  £100  a  year, 
lie  declares  that  ability  “  is  less  sought 
after  every  day  in  the  newspaper 
world,”  and  that  reporters  are  now  for 
the  most  part  mere  “  mechanical  tools.” 
These  are  sweeping  statements,  and 
having  regard  to  the  influence  of  the 
Press — which  the  writer  accentuates — 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  country 
must  suffer  from  the  decadence  of 
journalism.  It  is  my  desire  to  show 
the  silver  lining  to  the  cloud,  to  point 
out  that  journalism  is  in  a  state  of 
transition,  and  to  glance  at  the  pros¬ 
pects  it  offers. 

Mr.  W'ilson  has  very  properly  ex¬ 
cluded  from  his  survey  London  press¬ 
men,  their  reward  being  fairly  satis¬ 
factory.  On  the  other  side,  the  men 
on  the  struggling  country  weeklies 
must  also  be  excluded,  for  the  day  of 
such  things  is  fast  passing.  That  pro¬ 
vincial  weeklies  will  continue  to  exist 
for  the  benefit  of  poor  people,  and  to 
post  away,  admits  no  doubt  ;  but  in 
the  future  they  will  either  be  the  rep¬ 
lica  of  small  dailies,  who  can  thus  re¬ 
produce  at  a  moderate  cost  the  week’s 
news,  or  they  will  be  brought  out  on  a 
large  scale  like  The  Yorkshire.  Weekly 


Post,  and  have  their  own  special  editor 
and  writers.  But  leaving  out  the 
moribund,  the  field  for  observation  is 
the  morning  and  evening  provincial 
dailies. 

First  of  all  (and  this  is  really  a  minor 
consideration),  has  not  Mr.  Wilson  un¬ 
der-estimated  the  remuneration  as  it  is 
afforded  at  this  moment  ?  There  are 
many  chief  reporters,  even  on  non¬ 
county  weeklies,  paid  £3  a  week  ;  and 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  nu¬ 
merous  cases  expenses  are  equal  to 
nearly  half  board,  and  that  lineage, 
even  at  the  proverbial  “  penny”  rate, 
affords  a  substantial  addition  to  the 
senior’s  ordinary  takings.  Bearing  in 
mind  also  that  the  reporter’s  calling  is 
healthy,  that  it  carries  with  it  for  the 
self-respecting  man  some  amount  of 
influence,  and  that  the  occupation  is 
varied,  it  does  not,  even  at  its  present 
stage,  compare  so  unfavorably  as  might 
bo  supposed  with  the  salaries  paid  to 
jissistants  in  other  professions,  notably 
to  curates  and  doctors’  assistants. 

The  serious  contention  of  the  article, 
however,  is  that  literary  ability  is  “  less 
sought  after  every  day  in  the  news¬ 
paper  world,  and  that  the  public  study 
little  the  style  of  newspaper  reports  so 
long  as  their  morbid  tastes  are  grati¬ 
fied  by  the  latent  horrors  and  sen-sa- 
tions  of  the  day.”  One  must  concede, 
of  course,  the  incidental  inference  that 
a  newspaper  is  run  like  any  other  com¬ 
mercial  undertaking  for  the  profit  that 
can  be  made  out  of  it,  and  dismiss  as 
after-dinner  vaporings  those  touching 
responses  which  are  made  to  the  toast 
of  “  the  Press,”  when  it  is  still  pat  on 
the  list.  One  may  regret  that  the 
power  which  has  superseded  the  pulpit 
should  be  directed  solely  to  gratify  the 
lust  for  gold,  but  with  a  few  rare  ex¬ 
ceptions,  this  is  a  fact,  and  it  is  from 
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such  a  standpoint  that  the  success  of  a 
paper  must  be  weighed.  But  even 
from  this  sordid  aspect  is  it  true  that 
literary  ability  is  sought  after  less  every 
day,  and  that  nothing  is  cared  for  ex¬ 
cept  the  rapid  and  mechanical  descrip¬ 
tion  of  horrors?  Assuming  that  the 
taste  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  so  far  debased  (and  there  is  rea¬ 
son  to  fear  that  it  is)  it  must  be  re¬ 
membered  that  a  journal  depends  for 
its  profit  as  much  on  the  nature  of  its 
circulation  as  on  the  quantity  of  copies 
it  distributes.  The  advertisements 
yield  a  very  large  part  of  the  income, 
and  these  are  inserted  and  paid  for  ac¬ 
cording  to  its  class  circulation.  Xo 
promoter,  for  instance,  would  think  of 
putting  a  prospectus  in  a  laborers’  mis¬ 
cellany  of  horrors,  nor  would  an  auc¬ 
tioneer  regard  a  City  clerk’s  favorite 
reading  as  the  best  medium  through 
which  to  dispose  of  real  property. 
Granted  these  facts  and  it  follows  that 
the  most  influential  papers  are  the 
most  profitable,  and  the  new  morning 
half-penny  dailies  of  the  metropolis 
recognizing  this  are  endeavoring  to  ob¬ 
tain  the  services  of  writers  of  education 
and  repute  in  order  that  these  journals 
may  be  bought-^not  because  their  price 
is  one  half-penny,  but  because  of  their 
intrinsic  merit. 

One  is  thus  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
after  all  culture  is  worth  something  in 
journalism.  The  tendency  of  the  age, 
moreover,  is  in  favor  of  an  educated 
journalism.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  the 
reason  why  Nonconformists  have  to  la¬ 
ment  the  emptiness  of  many  chapels  and 
the  estrangement  of  the  thoughtful  of 
the  rising  generation  is  that,  as  a  body, 
the  men  in  the  pulpits  are  inferior  in 
education  and  reading  to  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  those  who  are  asked  to  sit 
in  pews  and  hear  them.  Their  case 
suffers  from  the  weakness  of  its  ad¬ 
vocacy.  With  evening  schools  and 
technical  schools  and  an  increasing 
love  of  art,  the  mass  of  the  people  are 
every  day  becoming  better  informed, 
and  the  new  generation  will  be  no  more 
ready  to  tolerate  ignorance  and  impo¬ 
tence  in  the  Press  than  the  middle  class 
have  been  willing  to  bear  it  in  the  pul¬ 
pit.  The  Board  School  boy  who  has 
done  nothing  to  improve  himself  in 


after  life,  but  who  has  become,  to  use 
Mr.  Wilson’s  words,  a  “  mechanical 
reporter,”  will  not  be  able  to  satisfy 
the  increasing  demands  of  intelligent 
readers.  There  is  an  immense  amount 
of  truth  in  the  familiar  line  of  Tenny¬ 
son  that  the  eye  sees  only  what  it  brings 
with  it.  Cannot  an  educated  man  de¬ 
pict  even  a  tragedy  with  more  fidelity 
and  strength  than  your  mechanical  re¬ 
porter?  If  this  be  true  the  paper 
which  contains  his  sketch  will  be  more 
sought  after  than  that  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  class.  Must  it  always  be  that  our 
smaller  provincial  papers  shall  be  dis¬ 
figured  by  musical  criticisms  (sic) 
which  are  either  jejune  or  afford  only 
amusement  to  those  criticised  ?  Must 
it  always  be  that  the  description  of  a 
dramatic  performance  shall  be  remark¬ 
able  only  for  the  amount  of  ignorance 
it  displays  of  the  dramatic  world  ? 
Must  it  always  be  that  at  your  art  ex¬ 
hibitions  the  paintings  that  are  the 
hardest  and  the  most  photographic,  or 
the  moat  conventional  in  sentiment 
shall  be  singled  out  for  mention  in  the 
news])aper  report  as  the  best  ?  The 
answer  is  emphatically  no.  The  man 
who  can  write  with  some  little  knowl¬ 
edge  will  be  more  and  more  appreciated 
as  time  goes  on.  Again  in  bond  fide 
interviewing  do  not  the  inquiries  par¬ 
take  of  the  nature  of  the  most  delicate 
kind  of  cross-examination,  and  is  this 
likely  to  be  done  effectively  by  a  me¬ 
chanical  reporter?  It  requires  rather 
a  man  of  address  and  information  to 
take  up  the  threads  of  conversation, 
put  them  together,  and  make  a  pretty 
pattern  of  them.  In  note-writing, 
too,  more  resourcefulness  will  be  need¬ 
ed  in  the  future  than  in  the  past  ;  and 
while  lightness  of  style  will  continue 
to  be  appreciated  the  writer  will  be  re¬ 
quired  to  have  information  as  well, 
and  net  merely  to  perform  a  sort  of 
literary  gymnastic  feat  in  showing  how 
he  can  walk  round  a  topic  without  say¬ 
ing  anything  about  it.  The  truth  is 
that  a  good  journalist  will  command  a 
larger  wage,  and  the  mechanical  I’e- 
porter  will  find  more  and  more  diffi¬ 
culty  in  getting  employment,  until,  at 
last,  he  is  swept  off  the  field. —  ITe^^ 
mimter  Bevieio. 
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BY  BEJtNARD 

It  is  an  old  tale  with  me  how,  in  a 
little  village  off  the  great  Chamonix 
road,  I  became  acquainted  with  Ma¬ 
dame  Barbiere  and  her  idiot  son — an 
old  tale,  and  with  a  fantastic  sequel. 

I  wonder  will  any  one  give  credit  to  it 
and  an  earnest  hearing  ?  The  little 
record  has  for  long  years  mouldered  in 
my  desk  ;  and  of  late  it  has  grown  up 
in  my  mind  that  maybe  I  am  spared — 
as  once  I  never  thought  to  be — that  I 
may  cite  my  strange  experiences  as  a 
certain  menace  dictated  from  that 
“  unknown  bourne”  it  was  once  my 
fate  to  a  little  overstep. 

A.ndif  this  revelation  of 'along-with- 
held  secret  is  to  prove  my  death-war¬ 
rant?  Better  so  than  the  living  con¬ 
sciousness  that  I  am  writ  down  an  in¬ 
spired  madman. 

Therefore  I  take  up  the  tale  ab¬ 
ruptly  at  a  certain  point  in  the  old 
faded  manuscript. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  * 

Tlie  soul  of  Camille  Barbiere,  the 
idiot,  had  warped  long  after  its  earthly 
tabernacle  had  grown  firm  and  fair  to 
look  upon.  Cause  and  effect  were  not 
one  from  birth  in  him  ;  and  the  result 
was  a  most  wistful  expression,  as 
though  the  lost  intellect  were  forever 
struggling  and  failing  to  recall  its  an¬ 
cient  mastery.  Mostly  he  was  a  gentle 
young  man,  with  one  simple  instinct 
of  duty — to  drive  the  goats  to  pasture 
on  the  mountain  slopes  ;  where  all  day 
long  he  would  sit  among  the  rhododen¬ 
drons,  the  forgotten  soul  behind  his 
eyes  conning  the  dead  language  of  fate, 
as  a  foreigner  vainly  interrogates  the 
abstruse  complexity  of  an  idiom. 

By  and  by  I  made  it  an  irregular 
habit  to  accompany  him  on  these  shep- 
herdings — inasmuch  as  he  awakened 
an  interest  in  me  that  was  full  of  specu¬ 
lation.  For  his  was  not  an  imbecility 
either  hereditary  or  constitutional. 
From  the  first  there  had  appeared  to 
me  something  abnormal  in  it — a  sus¬ 
pension  of  intelligence  only — a  frost¬ 
bite  in  the  brain  that  presently  some 
April  breath  of  memory  might  thaw 
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out.  This  was  not  merely  conjectural, 
of  course.  1  had  the  story  of  his  men¬ 
tal  coHapse  from  his  mother  in  the 
early  days  of  my  sojourn  in  Bel-Oiseau 
— for  it  came  to  pass  that  a  fitful  in¬ 
stinct  induced  me  to  prolong  my  stay 
in  the  swart  little  village  far  into  the 
gracious  Swiss  summer. 

The  “story”  I  have  called  it;  but 
it  was  none.  lie  was  out  on  the  hills 
one  moonlight  night,  some  eight  years 
before  my  knowledge  of  him,  and  came 
home  in  the  early  morning  mad.  That 
was  all. 

They  had  thought  him  possessed  of 
a  devil,  and  had  sought  to  exorcise  it  ; 
but  the  devil  remained  and  rent  him 
with  periodic  convulsions  of  insanity. 

It  was  noted  that  his  derangement 
waxed  and  waned  with  the  monthly 
moon  ;  that  it  assumed  a  virulent  char¬ 
acter  with  the  passing  of  the  second 
quarter,  and  culminated  in  a  species 
of  delirium,  during  which  it  was  nec¬ 
essary  to  carefully  watch  him  ;  that  it 
diminished  with  the  lessening  crescent 
until  it  fell  away  into  a  quiet  abeyance 
of  faculties  that  was  but  a  step  apart 
from  the  normal  intelligence  of  his 
kind. 

When  he  was  twenty,  his  father  died, 
and  Camille  and  his  mother  had  to 
make  out  existence  in  company. 

Now  the  veil,  in  my  first  knowledge 
of  him,  was  never  rent ;  yet  occasion¬ 
ally  it  seenred  to  me  to  gape  in  a  man¬ 
ner  that  let  a  little  momentary  finger 
of  light  through,  in  the  Hashing  of 
which  a  soul  kindled  and  shut  in  his 
eyes,  like  a  spark  in  ashes. 

“  He  was  not  always  thus  ?”  I  would 
say  to  Madame  Barbiere. 

“  But  no.  Monsieur,  truly.  This 
place — bah  !  we  are  here  imbeciles  all 
to  the  great  world,  without  doubt  ; 
but,  Camille  !  he  was  by  nature  of 
those  who  make  the  history  of  cities — 
a  rose  in  the  wilderness.  Monsieur 
smiles  ?” 

“  By  no  means.  A  scholar,  Ma¬ 
dame  ?” 

“  A  scholar  of  nature.  Monsieur  ;  a 
dreamer  of  dreams  such  as  they  become 
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who  walk  much  with  the  spirits  on  the 
lonely  mountains.” 

“  Torrents  and  avalanches  and  the 
good  material  forces  of  nature,  Madame 
means.” 

“  Ah  !  Monsieur  may  talk,  but  he 
knows.  He  has  heard  i\\Q  fohn  sweep 
down  from  the  hills  and  spin  the  great 
stones  off  the  house-roofs.  And  one 
may  look  and  see  nothing,  yet  the 
stones  go.  It  is  the  wind  that  runs 
before  the  avalanche  that  snaps  the 
pine-tiees  ;  and  the  wind  is  the  spirit 
that  calls  down  the  snow-slips.” 

“  But  how  may  Madame,  who  sees 
nothing,  know  then  a  spirit  to  be 
abroad  ?” 

“  My  faith  ;  one  may  know  one’s 
foot  is  on  the  wild  mint  without  shift¬ 
ing  one’s  sole  to  look.” 

‘‘  Madame  will  pardon  me.  No 
doubt  also  one  may  know  a  spirit  by 
the  smell  of  sulphur?” 

”  Monsieur  is  a  sceptic.  It  comes 
with  the  knowledge  of  cities.  There 
are  even  such  in  little  Bel-Oiseau,  since 
the  evil  time  when  they  took  to  en¬ 
grossing  the  contracts  of  good  citizens 
on  the  skins  of  the  poor  jew-beards 
that  give  us  flesh  and  milk.  It  is  hor¬ 
rible  as  the  Tannery  of  Meudon.  In 
my  young  days,  Monsieur,  such  agree¬ 
ments  were  inscribed  upon  wood.” 

“  Quite  so,  Madame.  But,  for  his 
fall— it  was  always  unaccountable?” 

“  Monsieur,  as  one  trips  on  the  edge 
of  a  crevasse  and  disappears.  His  soul 
dropped  into  the  frozen  cleft  that  one 
cannot  fathom.” 

“  Madame  will  forgive  my  curios¬ 
ity—” 

”  But  surely.  There  was  no  dark 
secret  in  my  Camille’s  life.  More¬ 
over,  it  is  that  I  willingly  recount  this 
grief  to  the  wise  friend  that  may  know 
a  solution.” 

At  another  time  Madame  Barbi^re 
said  : 

“  It  was  in  such  a  parched  summer 
as  this  threatens  to  be  that  my  Camille 
came  home  in  the  mists  of  the  morn¬ 
ing,  possessed.  He  was  often  out  on 
the  sweet  hills  all  night — that  was 
nothing.  It  had  been  a  full  moon, 
and  the  whiteness  of  it  was  on  his  face 
like  leprosy — but  his  hands  were  hot 
with  fever.  Ah,  the  dreadful  summer  ! 
The  milk  turned  sour  in  the  cows’  ud- 
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ders  and  the  tufis  of  the  stone  pines 
on  the  mountains  fell  into  ashes  like 
Dead  Sea  fruit.  The  springs  were 
dried,  and  the  great  Cascade  of  Buet 
fell  to  half  its  volume.” 

”  This  cascade  ;  I  have  never  seen 
it.  Is  it  in  the  neighborhood?  ’ 

”  Of  a  surety.  Monsieur  must  have 
passed  the  rocky  ravine  that  vomits 
the  torrent,  on  his  way  hither.” 

”  I  remember.  I  will  explore  it. 
Camille  shall  be  my  guide.” 

‘‘  Never.” 

“  And  why  ?” 

Madame  shrugged  her  plump  shoul¬ 
ders. 

“  Who  may  say  ?  The  ways  of  the 
afflicted  are  not  our  ways.  Only  I 
know  that  Camille  will  never  drive  his 
flock  to  pastu:e  near  the  lip  of  that 
dark  valley.” 

“That  is  strange.  Can  the  place 
have  associations  for  him  connected 
with  his  malady  ?” 

“  It  is  possible.  Only  the  good  God 
knows.” 

But  /  was  to  know  later  on,  with  a 
little  reeling  of  the  reason  also. 

“  Camille,  I  want  to  see  the  Cascade 
de  Buet.” 

The  hunted  eyes  of  the  stricken 
looked  into  mine  with  a  piercing  glance 
of  fear. 

“  Monsieur  must  not,”  he  said  in  a 
low  voice. 

“  And  why  not  ?” 

‘‘  The  waters  are  bad — bad — haunt¬ 
ed.” 

”  I  fear  no  ghosts.  Wilt  thou  show 
me  tlie  way,  Camille  ?” 

“I  !”  The  idiot  fell  upon  the  grass 
with  a  sort  of  gobbling  cry.  I  thought 
it  the  prelude  to  a  fit  of  some  sort,  and 
was  stepping  toward  him  when  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  waved  me  off,  and  hurried 
away  down  the  slope  homeward. 

Here  was  food  for  reflection  whicli  I 
mumbled  in  secret. 

A  day  or  two  afterward  I  joined 
Camille  at  midday  on  the  heights  where 
he  was  pasturing  his  flocks.  He  had 
shifted  his  ground  a  little  distance 
westward,  and  I  could  not  find  him  at 
once.  At  last  I  spied  him,  his  back 
to  a  rock,  his  hand  dabbled  for  cool¬ 
ness  in  a  little  runnel  that  trickled  at 
his  side.  He  looked  up  and  greeted 
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me  with  a  smile.  He  had  conceived 
an  affection  for  me,  this  poor  lost  soul. 

“  It  will  go  soon,”  he  said,  referring 
to  the  miniature  streamlet.  ”  It  is 
safe  in  the  woods  ;  but  to  morrow  or 
next  day  the  sun  will  lap  it  up  ere  it 
can  reach  the  skirt  of  the  shadow  above 
there.  A  farewell  kiss  to  you,  little 
stream.” 

lie  bent  and  sipped  a  mouthful  of 
the  clear  water,  lie  was  in  a  more 
reasonable  state  than  he  had  shown  for 
long,  though  the  summer  solstice  was 
at  liand,  and  the  weather  sultry  to  a 
degree — as  it  had  been,  1  did  not  fail 
to  remember,  the  year  of  his  seizure. 

“  Camille,”  I  said,  ”  why  to-day 
hast  thou  shifted  thy  ground  a  little 
in  the  direction  of  the  Buet  ravine?” 

Ho  sat  up  at  once  with  a  curious 
eager  look  in  his  face. 

“  Monsieur  has  asked  it,”  he  said. 
“  It  was  to  impel  Monsieur  to  ask  it 
that  I  moved.  Does  Monsieur  seek  a 
guide  ?” 

“  Wilt  thou  lead  me,  Camille  ?” 

”  Monsieur  ;  last  night  I  dreamed, 
and  one  came  to  me.  Was  it  my  fa¬ 
ther?  I  know  not.  But  he  put  my 
forehead  to  his  breast  and  the  evil  left 
it,  and  I  remembered  without  terror. 

‘  Uc  veal  the  secret  to  the  stranger,’  he 
said,  ‘  that  he  may  share  thy  burden 
and  comfort  thee  ;  for  he  is  strong 
where  thou  art  weak,  and  the  vision 
shall  not  scare  him.  ’  Monsieur,  wilt 
thou  come  ?  ’ 

He  leaped  to  his  feet,  and  I  to  mine. 

“  Lead  on,  Camille,  1  follow.” 

He  called  to  the  leader  of  his  flock, 
”  Pel  it  jean  !  stray  not,  my  little  one. 
1  shall  be  back  sooner  than  the  daisies 
close.”  Then  he  turned  to  me  again. 
1  noticed  a  pallid,  desperate  look  in  his 
face,  as  though  he  were  strung  to  great 
effort,  but  it  was  the  face  of  a  mind¬ 
less  one  still. 

”  Do  you  not  fear  ?”  he  said  in  a 
whisper ;  and  the  apple  in  his  throat 
seemed  all  choking  core. 

“  I  fear  nothing,”  I  answered  with 
a  smile  ;  yet  the  still  sombreness  of 
the  woods  found  a  little  tremor  in  my 
breast. 

“  It  is  good,”  he  answered,  regard¬ 
ing  me.  “  The  angel  spoke  truth. 
Follow,  Monsieur.” 

He  went  off  through  the  trees  of  a 


sudden,  and  I  had  much  ado  to  keep 
pace  with  him.  He  ran  as  one  urged 
on  by  a  sure  sense  of  doom,  looking 
neither  to  right  nor  left.  Swiftly  wo 
made  our  way,  ever  slightly  climbing, 
along  the  rugged  hillside,  and  soon 
broke  into  country  very  wild  and  dis¬ 
mal.  T’he  pastoral  character  of  the 
scene  lessened  and  altogether  disap¬ 
peared.  The  trees  grew  matted  and 
grotesquely  gnarled,  huddling  together 
in  menacing  battalions,  save  where 
some  plunging  rock  had  burst  like  a 
shell,  forcing  a  clearing  and  strewing 
tlie  black  moss  with  a  jagged  wreck  of 
splinters.  Here  no  flowers  crept  for 
warmth  ;  no  sentinel  marmot  turned 
his  little  scut  with  a  whistle  of  alarm 
to  vanish  like  a  red  shadow.  All  was 
melancholy  and  silence,  and  the  massed 
defiance  of  ever-impending  ruin. 
Storm  and  avalanche,  and  the  bitter 
snap  of  frost,  bad  wrought  their  havoc 
year  by  year,  tilt  an  uncrippled  branch 
was  a  rare  distinction.  The  very  sap¬ 
lings,  of  stunted  growth,  bore  the  air 
of  thieves  reared  in  a  rookery  of  crime. 

We  strode  with  difficulty,  in  an  in¬ 
human  twilight,  through  this  great 
dark  quickset  of  nature,  and  had 
paused  a  moment  where  the  thronging 
trunks  thinned  somewhat,  when  a  lit¬ 
tle  mouthing  moan  came  toward  us  on 
the  crest  of  a  ripple  of  wind.  My 
companion  stopped  on  the  instant  and 
clutched  my  arm,  his  face  twisting 
with  panic. 

“  Tlie  cascade,  .Monsieur  !”  he  shook 
out  in  a  terrified  whisper. 

‘‘  Courage,  my  friend  !  It  is  that 
we  come  to  seek.” 

‘‘  Ah  !  My  God,  yes — it  is  that !  I 
dare  not— I  dare  not  !” 

He  drew  back,  livid  with  fear,  but  I 
urged  him  on. 

”  Kemember  the  dream,  Camille  !” 
I  cried. 

“  Yes,  yes— it  was  good.  Help  me. 
Monsieur,  and  I  will  try  to  lead  you  to 
it.” 

I  drew  his  arm  within  mine,  and  to¬ 
gether  we  stumbled  on.  The  under¬ 
growth  grew  denser  and  more  fantas¬ 
tic  ;  the  murmur  filled  out,  increased, 
and  resolved  itself  into  a  sound  of 
falling  water  that  ever  took  shape,  and 
volume,  and  depth,  till  its  crash  shook 
the  ground  at  our  feet.  Then  in  a 
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moment  a  white  blaze  of  sky  came  at 
us  through  the  trunks,  and  we  burst 
through  the  fringe  of  the  wood  to  find 
ourselves  facing  the  opposite  side  of  a 
long  cleft  in  the  mountain  and  the 
blade’s  edge  of  a  roaring  cataract. 

It  shot  out  over  the  lip  of  the  fall 
twenty  feet  above  us  in  a  curve  like  a 
scimitar,  passed  in  one  sheet  the  spot 
where  we  stood,  and  dived  into  a  sun¬ 
less  pool  thirty  feet  below  with  a  thun¬ 
derous  boom.  What  it  may  have  been 
in  full  phases  of  tlie  stream  1  know 
not,  yet  even  now  it  was  sutliciently 
magnilrcent  to  give  ])ause  to  a  dying 
soul  eager  to  shake  otT  the  restless  hor¬ 
ror  of  the  world.  The  flat  of  its  broad 
blade  divided  the  lofty  black  walls  of  a 
deep  and  savage  ravine,  on  whose  jag¬ 
ged  shelves  some  starved  buskets  of 
rhododendron  shook  in  the  wind  of 
the  torrent.  Far  down  the  narrow 
gully  we  could  see  the  passion  of  water 
tossing,  champed  white  with  the  raven¬ 
ing  of  its  jaws,  until  it  took  a  bend  of 
the  cliffs  at  a  leap  and  rushed  from 
sight. 

We  stood  upon  a  little  platform  of 
coarse  grass  and  bramble,  whose  fringe 
dipped  and  nodded  fitfully  as  the 
sprinkle  caught  it.  Beyond,  the  slid¬ 
ing  sheet  of  water  looked  like  a  great 
strap  of  steel  reeled  ceaselessly  oft’  a 
whirling  drum  pivoted  between  the 
hills.  The  midday  sun  shot  like  a  pis¬ 
ton  down  the  shaft  of  the  valley,  paint¬ 
ing  purple  spears  and  angles  behind 
its  abutting  rocks,  and  hitting  full 
upon  the  upper  curve  of  the  fall  ;  but 
halfway  down  the  cataract  slipped  into 
shadow. 

My  brain  sickened  with  the  endless 
gliding  and  turmoil  of  descent,  and  I 
turned  aside  to  speak  to  my  compan¬ 
ion.  He  was  kneeling  upon  the  grass, 
his  eyes  fixed  and  staring,  his  white  lips 
mumbling  some  crippled  memory  of  a 
prayer,  lie  started  and  cowered  down 
as  i  touched  him  on  the  shoulder. 

“  I  cannot  go,  Monsieur.  I  shall 
die.” 

“  What  next,  Camille ;  I  will  go 
alone.” 

“  My  God,  Monsieur  !  The  cave 
under  the  fall.  It  is  there  the  horror 
is.” 

He  pointed  to  a  little  gap  in  the 
fringing  bushes  with  shaking  finger. 
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I  stole  gingerly  in  the  direction  he  in¬ 
dicated.  With  every  step  1  took  the 
awful  fascination  of  the  descending 
water  increased  upon  me.  It  seemed 
hideous  and  abnormal  to  stand  mid¬ 
way  against  a  perpendicularly  rushing 
torrent.  Above  or  below  the  effect 
would  have  been  different ;  but  here, 
to  look  up  was  to  feel  one’s  feet  drag¬ 
ging  toward  the  unseen  ;  to  look  down 
and  pass  from  vision  of  the  lip  of  the 
fall,  was  to  become  the  waif  of  a  force 
that  was  unaccountable. 

I  had  a  battle  with  my  nerves  and 
triumphed.  As  I  approached  the  open¬ 
ing  in  the  brambles  1  became  conscious 
of  a  certain  relief.  At  a  little  distance 
the  cataract  had  seemed  to  actually 
wash  in  its  descent  the  edge  of  the 
platform.  Now  I  found  it  to  be  dis¬ 
tant  farther  than  I  had  imagined,  the 
ground  dropping  in  a  sharp  slope  to  a 
sort  of  rocky  buttress,  which  lay 
obliquely  on  the  slant  of  the  ravine, 
and  was  the  true  margin  of  the  torrent. 
Before  1  essayed  the  descent  I  glaneeU 
back  at  my  companion,  lie  was  kneel¬ 
ing  where  I  had  left  him,  his  hands 
pressed  to  his  face,  his  features  hid¬ 
den  ;  but  looking  back  once  again, 
when  I  had  with  infinite  caution  ac¬ 
complished  the  downward  climb,  I  saw 
that  he  had  crept  to  the  edge  of  the 
slope,  and  was  watching  me  with  wide 
terrified  eyes.  I  waved  my  hand  to 
him,  and  turned  me  to  the  wonderful 
vision  of  water  tliat  now  passed  almost 
within  reach  of  my  arm.  I  stood  near 
the  point  where  the  whole  glassy 
breadth  glided  at  once  from  sunlight 
into  shadow.  It  fell  silently,  without 
a  break,  for  only  its  feet  far  below  trod 
the  thunder. 

Now,  as  I  peered  about,  I  noticed  a 
little  cleft  in  the  rocky  margin,  a  min¬ 
ute’s  climb  above  me.  I  was  attracted 
to  this  by  an  appearance  of  smoke  or 
steam  that  incessantly  emerged  from 
it,  as  though  some  witch’s  cauldron 
were  simmering  alongside  the  fall. 
Spray  it  might  be,  or  the  condensing 
of  water  splashed  on  the  granite  ;  but 
of  this  I  might  not  be  sure.  There¬ 
fore,  I  determined  to  investigate,  and 
straightway  began  climbing  the  rocks, 
with  my  heart  in  my  mouth,  it  must 
be  confessed,  for  the  foothold  was  un¬ 
desirable  and  the,  way  perilous.  And 
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all  the  time  I  was  conscious  that  the 
white  face  of  Camille  watched  me 
from  abo\e.  As  I  reached  the  cleft  I 
fancied  I  heard  a  queer  sort  of  gasping 
sob  issue  from  his  lips,  but  to  this  I 
could  give  no  heed  in  the  sudden  won¬ 
der  that  broke  upon  me.  For,  lo  !  it 
appeared  that  the  cleft  led  straight  to 
a  narrow  platform  or  ledge  of  rock 
right  underneath  the  fall  itself,  but 
extenditjg  how  far  I  could  not  see,  by 
reason  of  the  steam  that  filled  the  pas¬ 
sage,  and  for  which  I  was  unable  to 
account.  Footing  it  carefully  and 
groping  my  way,  I  set  step  in  the  little 
water-curtained  chamber  and  advanced 
a  pace  or  two.  Suddenly,  light  grew 
about  me,  and  a  beautiful  rose  of  fire 
appeared  on  the  wall  of  the  passage  in 
the  midst  of  what  seemed  a  vitrified 
scoop  in  the  rock. 

Marvelling,  I  put  out  my  hand  to 
touch  it,  and  fell  back  on  the  narrow 
tloor  with  a  scream  of  anguish.  An 
inch  farther  and  these  lines  had  not 
been  written.  As  it  was,  the  fall 
caught  me  by  the  fingers  with  the  suck 
of  a  catfish,  and  it  was  only  a  gigantic 
wrench  that  saved  me  from  slipping 
off  the  ledge.  The  jerk  brought  my 
head  against  the  rock  with  a  stunning 
blow,  and  for  some  moments  I  lay  dizzy 
and  confused,  daring  hardly  to  breathe, 
and  conscious  only  of  a  burning  and 
blistering  agony  in  my  right  hand. 

At  length  1  summoned  courage  to 
gather  my  limbs  together,  and  crawl 
out  the  way  I  had  entered.  'J'he  dis¬ 
tance  was  but  a  few  paces,  yet  the  mo¬ 
ment  these  took  to  traverse  seemed  an 
interminable  nightmare  of  swaying 
and  stumbling.  I  know  only  one  other 
occasion  upon  which  the  liberal  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  open  earth  seemed  sweeter 
to  my  senses  when  I  reached  it  than  it 
did  on  this. 

I  tumbled  somehow  through  the 
cleft,  and  sat  down  shaking  upon  the 
grass  of  the  slope  beyond  ;  but,  hap¬ 
pening  to  throw  myself  backward  in 
the  reeling  faintness  induced  by  my 
fright  and  the  pain  of  my  head,  my 
eyes  encountered  a  sight  that  woke  me 
at  once  to  full  activity. 

Balanced  upon  the  very  verge  of  the 
slope,  his  face  and  neck  craned  for¬ 
ward,  his  jaw  dropped,  a  sick,  tranced 
look  upon  his  features,  stood  Camille. 


I  saw  him  topple,  and  shouted’ to  him  ; 
but  before  my  voice  was  well  out  he 
swayed,  collapsed,  and  came  down 
with  a  running  thud  that  shook  the 
ground.  Once  he  wheeled  over,  like  a 
shot  rabbit,  and  bounding,  whack  with 
his  head  against  a  fiat  boulder  not  a 
dozen  yards  from  me,  lay  stunned  and 
motionless. 

I  scrambled  to  him,  shaking  all  over. 
His  breath  came  quick,  and  a  squirt  of 
blood  jerked  from  a  sliced  cut  in  his 
forehead  at  every  pump  of  his  heart. 

I  kicked  out  a  wad  of  cool  moist 
turf,  and  clapped  it  in  a  pad  over  the 
wound,  my  handkerchief  under.  For 
his  body,  he  was  shaken  and  bruised, 
but  otherwise  not  seriously  hurt. 

Presently  became  to  himself —to him¬ 
self  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word— for 
Camille  was  sane. 

I  have  no  explanation  to  offer.  Only 
I  know  that,  as  a  fall  will  set  along- 
stopped  watch  pulsing  again,  the  blow 
here  seemed  to  have  restored  the  mis¬ 
placed  intellect  to  its  normal  balance. 

When  he  woke  there  was  a  new  soft 
light  of  sanity  in  his  eyes  that  was 
pathetic  in  the  extreme. 

“  Monsieur,”  he  whispered,  “  the 
terror  has  passed.” 

“  God  be  thanked,  Camille,”  I  an¬ 
swered,  much  moved. 

He  jerked  his  poor  battered  head  in 
reverence. 

‘‘A  little  while,”  he  said,  “and  I 
shall  know.  The  punishment  was 
just.” 

“  What  punishment,  my  poor  Ca¬ 
mille  ?” 

“  Hush.  The  cloud  has  rolled 
away.  I  stand  naked  before  the  good 
Christ.  Slonsieur,  lift  me  up  ;  1  am 
strong.” 

I  winced  as  I  complied.  The  palm 
of  my  hand  was  scorched  and  blistered 
in  a  dozen  places.  He  noticed  at  once, 
and  kissed  and  fondled  the  wounded 
limb  as  softly  as  a  woman  might. 

“  Ah,  the  poor  hand  !”  he  mur¬ 
mured.  “Monsieur  has  touched  the 
disk  of  fire.” 

“  Camille,”  -I  whispered.  “  What 
is  it  ?” 

“  Monsieur  shall  know— ah,  yes,  he 
shall  know  ;  but  not  now.  Monsieur, 
my  mother.” 

“  Thou  art  right,  good  son.” 
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I  bound  up  his  bruised  forehead  and 
my  own  burnt  hand  as  well  as  I  was 
able,  and  helped  him  to  his  feet.  He 
stood  upon  them  stagfjering  ;  but  in  a 
minute  could  essay  to  stumble  on  the 
homeward  journey  with  assistance.  It 
was  a  long  and  toilsome  progress  ;  but 
in  time  we  accomplished  it.  Often  we 
had  to  sit  down  in  the  blasted  woods 
and  rest  awhile  ;  often  moisten  our 
parched  mouths  at  the  runnels  of  snow 
water  that  threaded  the  undergrowth. 
The  shadows  were  slanting  eastward  as 
we  reached  the  clearing  we  had  quitted 
some  hours  earlier,  and  the  goals  had 
disappeared.  Petitjean  was  leading 
his  charges  homeward  in  default  of  a 
human  commander,  and  presently  we 
overtook  them  browsiugly  loitering  and 
desirous  of  definite  instructions. 

I  pass  over  Camille’s  meeting  with 
his  mother,  and  the  wonder  and  fear 
and  pity  of  it  all.  Our  hurts  were  at¬ 
tended  to  and  the  battery  of  questions 
met  with  the  best  armor  of  fact  at  com¬ 
mand.  For  myself,  I  said  that  I  had 
scorched  my  hand  against  a  red-hot 
rock,  which  was  sti icily  true ;  for 
Camille,  that  it  were  wisest  to  take  no 
early  advantage  of  the  reason  that  God 
had  restored  to  him.  She  was  voluble, 
tearful,  half  hysterical  with  joy  and 
the  ecstasy  of  wonder. 

“  That  a  blow  should  effect  the  mar¬ 
vel  !  Monsieur,  it  passes  comprehen¬ 
sion.” 

All  night  long  I  heard  her  stirring 
and  sobbing  softly  outside  his  door, 
for  I  slept  little  owing  to  pain  and  the 
wonder  in  my  mind.  But  toward 
morning  1  dozed,  and  my  dreams  were 
feverish  and  full  of  terror. 

The  next  day  Camille  kept  his  bed 
and  I  my  room.  By  this  I  at  least 
escaped  the  first  onset  of  local  curios¬ 
ity,  for  the  villagers  naturally  made  of 
Camille’s  restoration  a  nine  days’  won¬ 
der.  But  toward  evening  Madame 
Barbiere  brought  a  message  from  him 
that  he  would  like  to  see  Monsieur 
alone,  if  Monsieur  would  condescend 
to  visit  him  in  his  room.  I  went  at 
once,  and  found  him,  as  Haydon  found 
Keats,  lying  in  a  white  bed,  hectic  and 
on  his  back,  lie  greeted  me  with  a 
smile  peculiarly  sweet  and  restful. 

“  Does  Monsieur  wish  to  know?”  he 
said  in  a  low  voice.  ; 
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“  If  it  will  not  hurt  thee,  Camille.” 

“  Not  now — not  now  ;  the  good  God 
has  made  me  sound.  1  remember  and 
am  not  terrified.” 

I  closed  the  door  and  took  a  seat  by 
his  bedside.  There,  with  my  hand 
shading  my  eyes  from  the  level  glory 
of  sunset  that  broke  into  the  room,  1 
listened  to  the  strange  tale  of  Camille’s 
seizure. 

“  Once,  Monsieur,  I  lived  in  myself 
and  was  exultant  with  a  loneliness  of 
fancied  knowledge.  My  youth  was  my 
excuse  ;  but  God  could  not  pardon  me 
all.  I  read  where  I  could  find  books, 
and  chance  put  an  evil  choice  in  my 
way,  for  I  learned  to  sneer  at  His 
name.  His  heaven.  His  hell.  Each 
man  has  his  God  in  self-will,  1  thought 
in  my  pride,  and  through  it  alone  he 
accepts  the  responsibility  of  life  and 
death.  He  is  his  own  curse  or  bless¬ 
ing  here  and  hereafter,  inheriting  no 
sin  and  earning  no  doom  but  such  as 
he  himself  inllicls  upon  himself.  I 
interpret  this  from  the  world  about 
me,  and,  knowing  it,  I  have  no  fear 
and  own  no  tyrant  but  my  own  pas¬ 
sions.  Monsieur,  it  was  through  fear 
the  most  terrible  that  God  asserted 
Himself  to  me.” 

The  light  was  fading  in  the  west, 
and  a  lance  of  shadow  fell  upon  the 
white  bed,  as  though  the  hushed  day 
had  put  a  finger  upon  its  lips  as  it 
sank. 

”  I  was  no  coward  then.  Monsieur— 
that  at  least  I  may  say.  1  lived  among 
the  mountains,  and  on  their  ledges  the 
feet  of  my  own  goats  were  not  surer. 
Often,  in  summer,  1  spent  the  night 
among  the  woods  and  hills,  reading  in 
them  the  story  of  the  ages,  and  explor¬ 
ing — exploring  till  my  feet  were  wearier 
than  my  brain.  Strangers  came  from 
far  to  see  the  great  cascade  ;  but  none 
but  I — and  you,  too.  Monsieur,  now — 
knows  the  track  through  the  thicket 
that  leads  to  the  cave  under  the  waters. 

I  found  it  by  chance,  and,  like  you, 
was  scorched  by  the  fire,  though  not 
badly.” 

”  Camille— the  cause  ?” 

“  Monsieur,  1  will  tell  you  a  wonder¬ 
ful  thing.  The  falling  waters  there 
make  a  monstrous  burning  glass,  when 
the  hot  sun  is  upon  them,  which  has 
melted  the  rock  behind  like  wax.” 
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“  Can  that  be  so  ?” 

“  It  is  true — dear  Jesus,  I  have  fear¬ 
ful  reason  to  know  it.” 

lie  half  rose  on  his  elbow,  his  face, 
crossed  by  the  bandage,  white  as  milk 
in  the  gathering  dusk.  Hereafter  he 
spoke  in  an  awed  whisper. 

”  When  the  knowledge  broke  upon 
me,  I  grew  great  to  myself  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  a  wonderful  secret.  Day 
after  day  I  visited  the  cave  and  exam¬ 
ined  this  phenomenon,  and  yet  another 
more  marvellous  in  its  connection  with 
the  first.  The  huge  lens  was  a  simple 
accident  of  curved  rocks  and  convex 
water,  planed  smooth  as  crystal.  In 
other  than  a  droughty  summer  it  would 
probably  not  exist  ;  the  sponting  tor¬ 
rent  would  overwhelm  it — but  I  know 
not.  Was  not  thisastoriishingenou^h  ? 
Yet  nature  had  woiked  a  second  mira¬ 
cle  to  mock  in  anticipation  the  self- 
sufficient  plagiarism  of  little  man.  1 
noticed  that  the  rays  of  the  sun  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  lens  only  during  the 
half  hour  of  the  orb’s  apparent  cross¬ 
ing  of  the  ravine.  Then  the  light 
smote  upon  a  strange  curved  little  fan 
of  water,  that  spouted  from  a  high 
crevice  at  the  mouth  of  the  shallow 
vitrified  tunnel,  and  devoured  it,  and 
played  upon  the  rocks  behind,  that 
hissed  and  sputtered  like  pitch,  and 
the  place  was  blind  with  steam.  But 
when  the  tooth  of  fire  was  withdrawn, 
the  tiny  inner  cascade  fell  again  and 
wrought  coolness  with  its  sprinkling. 

”  I  did  not  discover  this  all  at  once, 
for  at  first  fright  took  me,  and  it  was 
enough  to  watch  for  the  moment  of 
the  light’s  appearance  and  then  flee 
with  a  little  hiughter.  But  one  day  I 
ventured  back  into  the  cave  after  the 
sun  had  crossed  the  valley  and  the 
steam  had  died  away  and  the  rock 
cooled  behind  the  little  cascade. 

“  I  looked  through  the  lens,  and  it 
seemed  full  of  a  great  white  light  that 
blazed  into  my  eyes  so  that  I  fell  back 
through  the  inner  fan  of  water  and 
was  well  soused  by  it  ;  but  my  sight 
presently  recovering,  I  stood  forward 
in  the  scoop  of  rock  admiring  the 
dainty  hollow  curve  the  fan  took  in  its 
fall.  By  and  by  I  became  aware  that 
I  was  looking  out  through  a  smaller 
lens  upon  the  great  one,  and  that 
strange  whirling  mists  seemed  to  be 
New  Semes. — Vol.  LXV.,  No  2. 


sweeping  across  a  huge  disk,  within 
touch  of  my  hand  almost. 

“It  was  long  before  I  grasped  the 
meaning  of  this  ;  but,  in  a  flash,  it 
came  upon  me.  The  great  lens  formed 
the  object  glass  ;  the  small,  the  eye¬ 
glass  of  a  natural  telescope  of  tremen¬ 
dous  power  that  drew  the  high  summer 
clouds  down  within  seeming  touch  and 
opened  out  the  heavens  before  my  star¬ 
ing  63  es. 

“  Monsieur,  when  this  dawned  upon 
me  I  was  wild.  That  so  astonishing  a 
discovery  should  have’  been  preserved 
for  a  poor  ignorant  Swiss  peasant  filled 
me  with  pride  wicked  in  proportion 
with  its  absence  of  gratitude  to  the 
mighty  dispenser  of  good.  I  came 
even  to  think  my  individuality  part  of 
the  wonder  and  necessary  to  its  exist¬ 
ence.  ‘  Were  it  not  for  my  courage 
and  enterprise,’  I  cried,  ‘  this  phenom¬ 
enon  would  have  remained  a  secret  of 
the  Nature  that  gave  birth  to  it.  She 
yields  her  treasures  to  such  only  as  fear 
not.’ 

“  I  had  read  in  a  book  of  Huygens, 
Guinand,  Newton,  Herschel— the  great 
high  priests  of  science  who  had  striven 
through  patient  years  to  read  the  hier- 
oglyphics  of  the  heavens.  ‘  The  wise 
imbeciles,’  I  thought.  ‘  They  toiled 
and  died,  and  Nature  held  no  mirror 
np  to  them.  For  me,  the  poor  Camille, 
she  has  worked  in  secret  while  they 
grew  old  and  passed  unsatisfied.’ 

“  Brilliant  projects  of  astronomy 
whirled  in  my  brain.  The  evening  of 
my  last  discovery  I  remained  out  on 
the  hills,  and  entered  the  cave  as  it 
grew  dusk.  A  feeling  of  awe  surged 
in  me  as  dark  fell  over  the  valley  and 
the  first  stars  glistened  faintly.  I 
dipped  under  the  fan  of  water  and  took 
my  stand  in  the  hollow  behind  it. 
There  was  no  moon,  but  my  telescope 
was  inclined,  as  it  were,  at  a  generous 
angle,  and  a  section  of  the  firmament 
was  open  before  me.  My  heart  beat 
fast  as  I  looked  through  the  lens. 

“  Shall  I  tell  yon  what  1  saw,  then 
and  many  nights  after  ?  Kings  and 
crosses  in  the  heavens  of  golden  mist, 
spangled  as  it  seemed  with  jewels. 
Stars  as  big  as  cartwheels,  twinkling 
points  no  longer,  but  round  like  great 
bosses  of  molten  tire.  Things  shadowy, 
luminous,  of  strange  colors  and  stran- 
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ger  forms,  that  seemed  to  brush  the 
waters  as  Ihej  passed,  but  were  in  real¬ 
ity  vast  distances  away. 

“  Sometimes  the  thrust  of  wind  up 
the  ravine  would  produce  a  tremulous 
motion  in  the  image  at  the  focus  of 
the  mirror  ;  but  this  was  seldom.  For 
the  most  part  the  wonderful  lenses  pre¬ 
sented  a  steady  curvature,  not  flawless, 
but  of  magnificent  capacity. 

“  Now  it  flashed  upon  me  that,  when 
the  moon  was  at  the  full,  she  would 
top  the  valley  in  the  direct  path  of 
my  telescope’s  range  of  view.  At  the 
thought  I  grew  exultant.  I — 1,  little 
Camille,  should  first  read  aright  the 
history  of  this  strange  satellite.  The 
instrument  that  could  give  shape  to  the 
stars  would  intei'pret  to  me  the  com¬ 
position  of  that  lonely  orb  as  clearly  as 
thongh  I  stood  upon  her  surface. 

“  As  the  time  of  her  fulness  drew 
near  I  grew  feverish  with  excitement. 
I  was  sickening,  as  it  were,  to  my  mad¬ 
ness,  for  never  more  should  I  look  upon 
her  willingly,  with  eyes  either  specula¬ 
tive  or  insane.” 

At  this  point  Camille  broke  off  for  a 
little  space,  and  lay  back  on  his  pillow. 
When  he  spoke  again  it  was  out  of  the 
darkness  with  his  face  turned  to  the 
wall. 

“  Monsieur,  I  cannot  dwell  upon  it, 
I  must  hasten.  We  have  no  right  to 
peer  beyond  the  boundary  God  has 
drawn  for  us.  I  saw  His  hell — I  saw 
llis  hell,  I  tell  you.  It  is  peopled  with 
the  damned— silent— horrible— distort¬ 
ed  in  the  midst  of  ashes  and  desolation. 
It  was  a  memory  that  like  the  snake  of 
Aaron  devoured  all  others  till  yester¬ 
day — till  yesterday  by  Christ’s  mercy.” 

It  seemed  to  me,  as  the  days  wore 
on,  that  Camille  had  but  recovered  his 
reason  at  the  expense  of  his  life  ;  that 
the  long  rest  deemed  necessary  for  him 
after  his  bitter  period  of  brain  exhaus¬ 
tion  might  in  the  end  prove  an  ever¬ 
lasting  one.  Possibly  the  blow  to  his 
head  had,  in  expelling  the  seven  devils, 
wounded  beyond  cure  the  vital  func¬ 
tion  that  had  fostered  them.  He  lay 
white,  patient,  and  sweet-tempered  to 
all,  but  moved  by  no  inclination  to 
rise  and  reassume  the  many-colored 
garment  of  life. 

His  description  of  the  dreadful  des- 
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ert  in  the  sky,  I  looked  upon  merely 
as  an  abiding  memory  of  the  brain 
phantasm  that  had  finally  overthrown 
a  reason  already  tottering  under  the 
tremendous  excitement  induced  by  his 
discovery  of  the  lenses  and  the  magni¬ 
fied  images  they  had  presented  to  him. 
That  there  was  truth  in  the  asserted 
fact  of  the  existence  of  these,  my  own 
experience  convinced  me  ;  and  curios¬ 
ity  as  to  this  alone  impelled  me  to  the 
determination  of  investigating  further 
when  my  hand  should  be  sutflciently 
recovered  to  act  as  no  hindrance  to  me 
in  forcing  my  way  once  more  through 
the  dense  woods  that  bounded  the  wa¬ 
terfall,  Moreover,  the  dispassionate 
inquiry  of  a  mind  less  sensitive  to  the 
picturesque  might  in  the  result  do 
more  toward  restoring  the  warped  im¬ 
agination  of  my  friend  to  its  normal 
state,  than  any  amount  of  spoken  scep¬ 
ticism. 

To  Camille  I  said  nothing  of  my  re¬ 
solve  ;  but  waited  on,  chafing  at  the 
slow'  healing  of  my  wounds.  In  the 
meantime  the  period  of  the  full  moon 
approached,  and  I  decided,  at  what¬ 
ever  cost,  to  make  the  venture  on  the 
evening  she  topped  her  orbit,  if  cir¬ 
cumstances  at  the  w'orst  should  prevent 
my  doing  so  sooner— and  thus  it  turned 
out. 

On  the  eve  of  my  enterprise,  the 
first  fair  spring  of  rain  in  a  drought 
of  two  months  fell,  to  my  disappoint¬ 
ment,  among  the  hills  ;  for  I  feared 
an  increase  of  the  torrent  and  the  ef- 
facement  of  the  mighty  lens.  I  set 
off,  however,  on  the  afternoon  of  the 
following  day,  in  hot  sunshine,  men¬ 
tally  prognosticating  a  favorable  ter¬ 
mination  to  my  expedition,  and  telling 
Madame  Barbiere  not  to  expect  me 
back  till  late. 

In  leisurely  fashion  I  made  my  way 
along  the  track  we  had  previously  trav¬ 
ersed,  risking  no  divergence  through 
overhaste,  and  carefully  examining  all 
landmarks  before  deciding  on  any  di¬ 
rection.  ’I'hus  slowly  proceeding,  1 
had  the  good  fortune  to  come  within 
sound  of  the  cataract  as  the  sun  was 
sinking  behind  the  mountain  ridges  to 
my  front ;  and  presently  emerged  from 
the  woods  at  the  very  spot  we  had 
struck  in  our  former  journey  together. 

A  chilly  twilight  reigned  in  the  ra- 
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vine,  and  the  noise  that  came  up  from 
the  rein  of  the  torrent  seemed  doubly 
accented  by  reason  of  it.  The  sound 
of  water  moving  in  darkness  has  al¬ 
ways  conveyed  to  me  an  impression  of 
something  horrible  and  deadly,  be  it 
nothing  of  more  moment  than  the  drip 
and  hollow  tinkle  of  a  gutter  pipe. 
lUit  the  crash  in  this  echoing  gorge  was 
appalling  indeed. 

For  some  moments  I  stood  on  the 
brink  of  the  slope,  looking  across  at 
the  great  knife  of  the  fall  with  a  little 
shixerof  fear.  Then  I  shook  myself, 
laughed,  and,  without  further  ado, 
took  my  courage  in  hand  and  scram¬ 
bled  down  the  declivity  and  up  again 
toward  the  cleft  in  the  rocks. 

Here  the  chill  of  heart  gripped  me 
once  more,  the  watery  sliding  tunnel 
looked  so  evil  in  the  contracting  gloom. 
A  false  step  in  that  humid  chamber, 
and  my  bones  would  pound  and  crackle 
on  the  rocks  forty  feet  below.  It  must 
be  gone  through  with  now,  however; 
and  taking  a  long  breath,  I  set  foot  in 
the  passage  under  the  curving  down¬ 
pour  drawn  taut  as  an  arched  muscle. 

Jteaching  the  burnt  recess,  a  few 
moments  sufficed  to  restore  my  self- 
confidence  ;  and  without  further  hesi¬ 
tation  I  dived  under  the  inner  little 
fan-shaped  fall — which  was  there  in¬ 
deed  as  Camille  had  desciibed  it — and 
recovered  my  balance  with  pulses  drum¬ 
ming  thicker  than  I  could  have  de¬ 
sired. 

In  a  moment  I  became  conscious  that 
some  great  power  was  before  me. 
Across  a  vast  irregular  disk,  filled  with 
the  ashy  whiteness  of  the  outer  twi¬ 
light,  strange  unaccountable  forms, 
misty  and  undefined,  passed  and  re¬ 
passed  and  vanished.  Cirrus  they 
might  have  been,  or  the  shadows  flung 
by  homing  flights  of  birds — but  of  this 
I  could  not  bo  certain.  As  the  dusk 
deepened  they  showed  no  more,  and 
presently  1  gazed  only  into  a  violet 
fathomless  darkness. 

My  own  excitement  now  was  great ; 
and  I  found  some  difficulty  in  keeping 
it  under  control,  lint  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  it  seemed  to  me,  I  pined  greatly 
for  free  commune  with  the  liberal  at¬ 
mosphere  of  earth.  Theiefore  1  dipped 
under  the  little  fall  and  made  my  cau¬ 
tions  way  to  the  margin  of  the  cataract. 


I  was  surprised  to  find  for  how  long 
a  time  the  phenomenon  had  absorbed 
me.  The  moon  was  already  high  in  ’ 

the  heavens  and  making  toward  the  i 

ravine  with  rapid  steps.  Far  below, 
the  tumbling  waters  flashed  in  her  rays, 
and  on  all  sides  great  tiers  of  solemn  ‘ 

trees  stood  up  at  attention  to  salute  J 

her.  ; 

When  her  disk  silvered  the  inner  rim 
of  the  slope  I  had  descended,  I  returned 
to  my  post  of  observation  with  tingling 
nerves.  The  field  of  the  great  object 
lens  was  already  suffused  with  the  radi-  ] 

ance  of  her  approach. 

Suddenly  my  pupils  shrank  before 
the  apparition  of  a  ghastly  gray  light, 
and  all  in  a  moment  1  was  face  to  face 
with  a  segment  of  desolation  more 
horrible  than  any  desert.  Monstrous 
growths  of  leprosy  that  had  bubbled  up 
and  stiffened  ;  fields  of  ashen  slime — 
the  sloughing  of  a  world  of  corruption  ; 
hilts  of  demon  fungus  swollen  with  the 
fatness  of  putrefaction  ;  and,  in  the 
midst  of  all,  dim  convulsed  shapes  wal¬ 
lowing,  protruding,  or  stumbling  aim¬ 
lessly  onward  till  they  sank  and  disap¬ 
peared. 

Madame  Barbiere  threw  up  her  hands 
when  she  let  me  in  at  the  door.  Mv 
appearance  no  doubt  was  ghastly.  I 
knew  not  the  hour  nor  the  lapse  of 
time  covered  by  my  wanderings  about 
the  hills,  my  face  hidden  in  my  palms, 
a  drawn  feeling  about  my  heart,  my 
lips  muttering— muttering  fragments 
of  prayers  and  my  throat  jerking  with 
horrible  laughter. 

For  hours  I  lay  face  downward  on 
my  bed. 

“  Monsieur  has  seen  it  ?” 

“  I  have  seen  it,  Camille.” 

”  I  heard  the  rain  on  the  hills.  The 
lens  will  have  been  blurred.  Monsieur 
has  been  spared  much.” 

‘‘  God  in  his  mercy  pity  thee,  Camille 
— and  forgive  me  my  sins.” 

‘‘  He  has  held  out  His  white  hand 
to  me.  I  go,  when  I  go,  with  a  safe- 
conduct.” 

Tie  went  before  the  week  was  out. 

'I’he  drought  had  broken  and  for  five 
days  the  thunder  crashed  and  the  wild 
rain  swept  the  mountains.  On  the 
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morning  of  the  sixth  a  drenched  shep¬ 
herd  reported  in  the  village  that  a  land¬ 
slip  had  choked  the  fall  of  Buet  and 
completely  altered  its  shape.  Madame 
Barbiere  broke  into  the  room  where  I 
was  sitting  with  Camille,  big  with  the 
news.  She  little  guessed  how  it  affect¬ 
ed  her  listeners. 

“  The  Bon  Dieii,'*  said  Camille, 
when  she  had  gone,  “has  thundered 
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His  curse  on  Nature  for  revealing  His 
secrets.  I,  who  have  penetrated  into 
the  forbidden,  must  perish.” 

“  And  I,  Camille?” 

He  turned  to  me  with  a  melancholy 
sweet  smile  and  answered,  paraphras¬ 
ing  the  dying  words  of  certain  noble 
lips  : 

“  Be  good.  Monsieur  ;  be  good.” — 
Cornhill  Magazine. 


LORD  LEIGHTON’S  SKETCHES. 

BY  MRS.  RUSSELL  BARRINGTON. 


The  virtue  of  method  reached  in 
Lord  Leighton  to  the  value  of  a  fine 
art.  He  enlisted  its  services  into  a 
whole  range  of  subjects,  ideas,  and 
feelings  which  most  of  us  consider  as 
outside  and  above  the  trammels  of 
method.  Millais  once  said,  “  Leigh¬ 
ton  never  makes  an  idle  touch  no 
idle  touch,  no  idle  thought,  no  idle 
feeling  ever  made  a  day,  or  part  of  a 
day  even,  entirely  fruitless  in  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  existence.  His  whole  life  was 
purposeful,  and  guided  by  a  method  to 
which,  as  much  as  to  his  great  gifts, 
the  world  owes  the  vast  amount  of 
work  he  has  left,  and  the  exceptional 
value  of  his  services  as  a  public  man. 

The  story  of  Lord  Leighton’s  artistic 
life  and  of  the  development  of  his 
gifts  will,  in  the  main,  be  told  this 
winter  on  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House  and  in  the  rooms  of  the  Fine 
Art  Society  in  New  Bond  Street.  Per¬ 
haps  it  will  be  from  a  study  of  the 
sketches  more  easily  than  from  a  view 
of  his  finished  pictures,  that  the  public 
will  be  best  able  to  appreciate  Lord 
Leighton’s  genius.  A  sketch  strikes 
the  key-note  and  explains  the  motive 
of  more  elaborate  work.  In  most  cases 
the  sketch  for  a  picture,  more  distinct¬ 
ly  than  the  picture  itself,  shows  the 
reason  why  a  subject  was  chosen  ;  par¬ 
ticularly  when,  as  is  so  often  the  case 
in  Leighton’s  pictures,  the  subject  is 
not  an  incident  of  life  in  the  usually 


*  See  Mr.  W.  B.  Richmond’s  most  admira¬ 
ble  article  on  “  Lord  Leighton  and  his  Art" 
in  the  March  number  of  The  Nineteenth  Cen¬ 
tury,  1896,  a  paper  all  should  read  who  wish 
to  form  a  truly  adequate  estimate  of  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  gifts  a^'d  work. 


accepted  meaning  of  the  word,  but  an 
artistic  incident ;  the  story  of  how 
certain  lines,  forms,  and  movements  of 
the  human  body  can  indicate  certain 
conditions  and  convey  certain  emo¬ 
tions.  A  sketch  will  depict  the  idea 
for  such  a  story  as  it  first  flashed  upon 
the  mind  of  the  artist  moie  clearly 
than  when  elaborated  by  the  treatment 
required  in  a  finished  work  of  art.  A 
sketch  is  neither  a  study  nor  a  design. 
The  study  is  executed  to  learn  the  facts 
and  the  detail  of  a  scene  in  nature — 
the  material  aspect  to  be  depicted,  the 
design  to  discover  how  best  to  treat 
such  facts  within  the  conditions  of 
art  ;  but  a  sketch  is  the  spirit  itself  of 
the  picture,  the  motive  untrammelled 
by  detail,  the  essential  flavor  of  that 
which  the  artist  is  inspired  to  memo¬ 
rialize  in  his  art.  It  is  only  a  born 
artist  who  can  make  beautiful  sketches. 
Many  painters  there  be  who  can  make 
so-called  pictures  ;  who  can,  by  evolv¬ 
ing  a  design  and  adding  elaborate  de¬ 
tail  copied  from  nature  or  from  photo¬ 
graphs,  produce  paintings  which  may 
appear  to  many  to  be  very  finished  pic¬ 
tures  ;  but  it  is  only  a  true  artist  who 
can  catch  from  nature  an  inspiration 
and  sketch  such  an  inspiration  in  but 
a  few  lines  so  as  to  tell  its  tale  ;  it  is 
only  a  great  artist  who  can  record  such 
an  inspiration,  ever  following  with 
rigid  correctness  the  principles  of  high 
art — ever  keeping  within  the  possibili¬ 
ties  of  nature,  and  yet  who  can  treat 
with  beauty  and  nobility  every  artistic 
record  which  he  makes  of  her. 

All  perfect  painting  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  a  series  of  processes  which 
the  final  result  more  or  less  disguises 
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— art  disguising  art.  The  actual  man¬ 
ual  process  of  painting,  ever  so  full  of 
difficulties,  becomes  classified  into 
styles  differing  one  from  another  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  special  proclivities  of 
great  masters  in  the  art  who  form 
schools  of  painting.  The  style  of  the 
master  or  school  of  painting  under 
which  a  student  studies  while  in  the 
early  stages  of  his  education,  will  al¬ 
most  invariably  cling  more  or  less  to 
his  work  throughout  his  career.  But 
in  the  less  elaborate,  less  technically 
difficult  process  of  sketching,  where  the 
artist  is  possessed  of  genius  and  a 
spontaneous  necessity  to  express  the 
meaning  of  line,  foim,  or  color  in 
drawing  or  in  modelling,  he  will  be 
less  hampered  by  the  early  traditions 
of  his  student  days  ;  he  will  easier 
himself ;  and  though,  as  in  the  case  of 
Leighton,  he  may  strictly  adhere  to 
the  principles  learnt  in  those  early 
student  days,  he  will  not  always  ex¬ 
press  those  principles  in  any  traditional 
language.  In  the  manner  of  his  paint¬ 
ing,  clung  to  the  end  of  Leighton’s  life 
the  traditions  of  the  modern  German 
methodsof  handling  the  brush.  Among 
those  to  whom  his  genius  is  truly  sym¬ 
pathetic  aie  some  who  cannot  help  re¬ 
gretting  that  it  was  not  in  England, 
among  that  earnest  band  of  great  work¬ 
ers,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  Rossetti,  Mil¬ 
lais,  and  others,  that  Leighlon,  the 
most  English  of  Englishmen  in  the 
essential  (jualities  of  his  character,  did 
not  first  study  his  art.  No  influence 
could  have  crushed  the  individuality 
of  his  proclivities  in  art,  no  encour¬ 
agement  could  have  increased  that  fac¬ 
ulty  which  was  the  key-note  of  his  suc¬ 
cess  in  all  things— r.e.,  that  power  of 
taking  pains  ;  no  accentuation  of  a 
somewhat  raw  and  one-sided  treatment 
of  truth  enforced  by  this  school  as  sin¬ 
cerity  versus  tradition,  could  have 
stunted  or  diverted  Leighton’s  native 
catholicity  of  sympathy  or  his  sensibil¬ 
ity  toward  refinement ;  but  had  he 
grown  to  his  art  surrounded  by  those 
influences  which  inspired  the  English 
school  of  pre-Raphaelites,  his  painting 
might,  I  think,  have  escaped  a  certain 
monotonous  smoothness,  a  want  of 
pliability  in  the  texture,  a  thinness  in 
the  quality  of  the  surface  which  fail  to 
carry  out  with  full  Justice,  in  his  ac¬ 


tual  painting,  the  great  wealth  of  artis¬ 
tic  feeling  and  sensibility  which  was 
inherent  in  his  genius. 

Though  in  Lord  Leighton's  painting 
the  quality  is  never  actively  wrong  or 
vicious — always  the  reverse  of  vulgar 
or  coaise,  ostentatious  or  dashing — it 
is  often  inadequate.  A  feeling  is  pro¬ 
duced  that  the  power  of  taking  pains 
and  the  method  of  his  technique  have 
overridden  the  spontaneity  of  his  im¬ 
pressions.  I'his  is  not  the  case  in  the 
sketches.  The  quality  in  these  is  emi¬ 
nently  distinguished. 

Titian  is  reported  to  have  said, 
“  Quality  is  color he  meant,  of 
course,  beauty  of  color.  Any  one  who 
compares  the  color  of  an  advertisement 
of  “  Rickett’s  Blue”  and  the  blossom 
of  a  blue  salvia  will  find  that,  to  imi¬ 
tate  either  in  paint,  he  would  require 
to  use  precisely  the  same  pigment ;  or 
again,  were  he  to  compare  a  scarlet 
geranium,  the  fullest  and  most  evenly 
colored  of  flowers,  with  the  boards  ad¬ 
vertising  “  Sozodont  for  the  teeth,” 
or  ”  Beecham’s  Rills,”  which  disfigure 
nowadays  so  much  of  the  landscape  of 
England,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
geranium  and  the  disfiguring  boards 
will  match  exactly  in  color,  yet  even 
an  unartistic  eye  could  not  fail  to  rec¬ 
ognize  that  the  color  of  the  flowers  is 
beautiful,  the  color  on  the  advertise¬ 
ment  boards  what  would  generally  be 
designated  as  ”  vulgar.”  This  is  be¬ 
cause  the  color  of  the  flowers  has  a 
beautiful  qualify  and  the  paint  on  the 
boards  has  not.  Gradation,  which  is 
a  specially  refining  element  in  all  ef¬ 
fects,  whether  in  nature  or  in  art,  has 
in  these  cases  nothing  to  do  with  the 
effect  of  beauty  in  the  color  of  the  gera¬ 
nium  and  of  the  salvia,  for  in  both 
these  flowers  the  color  is  even  and 
frankly  positive  ;  it  depends  on  quality 
in  the  surface,  on  the  bloom  and  the 
sense  of  vibiation  which  the  surface  of 
all  healthy  growing  things  possess  ;  the 
pulse  of  living  organism  influencing 
and  beautifying  matter.  In  art,  the 
sense  of  movement,  character,  expres¬ 
sion  are  rendered  through  a  feeling  for 
form,  line,  gradation  of  tone— this 
sense  of  quality  through  the  actual 
touch  and  treatment  of  the  medium 
through  which  nature  is  imitated. 
The  sense  of  vibration  which  secures  a 
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charm  of  quality  is  rendered  by  Lord 
Leighton  in  his  sketches  ;  nor  always 
ill  his  paintings,  though  the  charm  of 
movement,  character,  and  expression 
is  found  alike  in  the  hnished  work  and 
the  slighter  records.  A  stray  loose 
touch  in  charcoal  will  often  possess  a 
charm  of  quality  which  the  most  fin¬ 
ished  brush  work  will  fail  in  giving  us. 
Mr.  Walts  will  constantly  destroy  an 
appearance  of  finish  in  order  to  get 
into  his  work  the  kind  of  charm  which 
is  the  salient  merit  of  a  charcoal  sketch. 
He  will  scumble  a  mist  of  white  paint 
over  a  work  which  to  an  ordinary  eye 
looks  finished,  and  when  the  scumble 
is  quite  dry  he  will  partially  work  over 
the  canvas  with  a  loose  touch,  trying 
to  suggest  the  pulsation  in  the  atmos¬ 
phere  and  the  bloom  and  vibration  on 
the  surface.  With  him  the  merit  of 
quality  is  of  first  importance  as  regards 
the  technique  of  painting.  The  water- 
color  drawings  by  Rossetti  and  Sir  Ed¬ 
ward  Burne-Jones  are  consummate  ex¬ 
amples  of  quality.  It  is  in  Lord  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  sketches  in  black  and  white  chalk 
on  brown  and  blue-gray  paper  that  his 
power  of  rendering  a  charm  of  quality 
is  most  distinctly  shown.  Among 
these  are  some  so  slight,  spontaneous, 
and  rapid  as  to  seem  merely  breathed 
upon  the  paper.  They  are,  neverthe¬ 
less,  exquisite  examples  of  beautiful 
quality  and  contain  the  complete  mo¬ 
tive  of  pictures  such  as  “  The  Return 
of  the  Proserpine,”  ‘‘  Cimon  and  Iphi- 
genia,”  ‘‘ Clytie,”  and  others.  Leigh¬ 
ton  was  able  to  make  these  records  so 
slight  and  yet  so  meaningful  because 
he  knew  so  much.  A  few  lines  could 
do  it  because  not  only  was  each  line 
right,  each  proportion  correct,  but  so 
inevitably  right  and  correct  that  he 
felt  able  to  express  the  sentiment  of 
his  subject  without  being  impeded  in 
any  way  by  the  grammar  of  his  art. 

Everything  he  could  teach  himself 
Lord  Leighton  learnt.  Due  to  his  be¬ 
loved  art  was  a  reverence  necessitating 
incessant  industry.  The  reward  for 
such  self-training  came  to  him  through 
the  power  he  acquired  of  flinging  his 
delight  in  the  beauty  and  grace  of  the 
human  form  in  rapid  inspired  touches 
on  to  the  paper.  It  was  in  the  sketches 
executed  during  the  last  twenty-five 
years  of  his  life,  more  clearly  than  in 
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any  other  of  his  work,  that  was  reflect¬ 
ed  that  brilliant  quality  of  vitality, 
that  great  sense  of  the  value  and  power 
of  life  which  Lord  Leighton  possessed 
in  a  greater  degree  probably  than  has 
any  other  man  of  his  time. 

But  leaving  for  a  moment  those  of 
the  sketches  which  are  specially  identi¬ 
fied  with  Lord  Leighton’s  genius,  as  it 
is  best  known,  it  will  be  well  to  notice 
a  few  in  which  qualities  exist  not  gen¬ 
erally  recognized  as  inherent  in  his  art. 
In  looking  through  the  whole  collec¬ 
tion  of  sketches  the  development  of  his 
chief  aims  in  art  as  they  gradually  be¬ 
came  perfected  by  definite  purpose  and 
experience  is  clearly  traceable.  If, 
eventually,  Leighton  by  preference 
chose  as  subjects  for  his  pictures  the 
serener  aspects  of  nature’s  beauty,  it 
W'as  assuredly  not  from  any  absence  of 
power  to  render  dramatic  action  with 
force  and  feeling.  Many  of  the 
sketches  prove  the  existence  of  such  an 
instinct  in  a  pronounced  degree,  but 
latterly  as  a  rule  he  made  this  dramatic 
instinct  subservient  to  the  repose  of  a 
more  restrained  sentiment  in  art. 
With  the  exception  of  four  pictures, 
“  Heracles  struggling  with  Death  over 
the  body  of  Alcestis,”  ”  Rizpah,” 
”  The  Sea  giving  up  her  Dead,”  and 
the  last  picture,  ”  Clytie  bidding  fare¬ 
well  to  Apollo,”  Leighton  did  not  in 
his  painting  display  to  the  full  his 
power  of  depicting  diamatic  action. 
In  a  colored  drawing  for  a  picture 
never  painted,  ”  The  Plague  of  Flor¬ 
ence,”  a  monochrome  replica  of  which 
was  sold  at  Christie’s  in  the  summer, 
we  find  the  evidence  of  a  force  of  im¬ 
agination  with  which  those  only  con¬ 
versant  with  his  usual  style  of  work 
would  hardly  credit  Leighton.  The 
hurried  step  of  the  passers-by,  terrified 
by  fear  of  infection,  drawing  their  gar¬ 
ments  with  a  nervous  clutch  across 
their  mouths  and  nostrils,  tells  the 
story  of  the  plague-stricken  city  with  a 
realistic  force  even  greater  than  do  the 
ghastly  figures  of  the  dead  and  dying. 
On  the  left  side  of  the  design  are  men 
drinking  in  a  wine  shop,  raised  some¬ 
what  above  the  street.  While  carous¬ 
ing,  one  is  stricken  down  by  the  plague 
and  falls  back  in  his  seat,  the  wine  he 
was  raising  to  his  lips  pouring  down 
over  the  wall.  There  is  a  feeling  of 
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real  tragerly  in  the  conception  of  this 
design.  The  terror  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  escaped,  the  agonized  despair 
of  the  stricken,  are  heightened  by  the 
contrast  of  one  note  of  playful  uncon¬ 
cern,  another  of  calm  courage.  A 
priest  is  endeavoring  to  lift  what  is  left 
of  conscious  thought  in  the  suffereis 
above  the  agony  of  the  moment ;  a 
little  child  is  playing  among  the  dead 
and  dying  and  smiling  at  something 
which  at  the  moment  has  caught  its 
fancy.  The  “  Kizpah”  is  Leighton’s 
only  finished  picture  which  recalls  the 
))aiticular  tragic  power  we  see  evinced 
in  this  early  drawing.  Among  the 
sketches  to  be  exhibited  is  one  of  the 
figure  of  Rizpah,  splendid  in  dramatic 
feeling.  It  positively  vibrates  with  a 
despairing  mad  agony  of  defiance.  In 
a  small  sketch  in  water-color,  squared 
over  for  enlargement,  there  is  a  force 
of  action  expressed  not  to  be  surpassed. 
The  subject  is  of  a  boy  springing, 
scsthe  in  hand,  toward  an  eagle  who  is 
lifting  and  just  about  to  fly  off  with  a 
child  lying  on  the  ground.  The  eagle 
has  caught  up  the  drapery  surrounding 
the  child  in  its  beak,  and  turns  a  fierce 
glaring  eye  to  the  boy,  who  is  rushing 
forward  to  strike  and  free  the  child. 
The  verve  and  passion  expressed  in  the 
attacking  action  of  the  boy  is  truly 
fine.  This  little  sketch,  defaced  by 
the  black  lines,  treated  by  Leighton  as 
no  treasure  in  itself,  would  be  alone 
sufficient  evidence  wherewith  to  confute 
unappreciative  critics  who  dwell  so  in- 
sistenly  on  the  cold  “  academic”  char¬ 
acter  of  Lord  Leighton’s  powers.  To 
quote  ^Ir.  Richmond’s  lucid  and  able 
remarks  on  such  criticism  in  the  arti¬ 
cle  already  referred  to  in  The  Nine¬ 
teenth  Century  oi  March,  1899  :  “  That 
term  of  abuse  and  contempt,  trite  now, 
on  account  of  its  constant  adoption  by 
ephemeral  critics  and  sometimes  adopt¬ 
ed  by  poorly  equipped  artists,  ‘  aca¬ 
demic,’  has  been  most  unjustly,  in  its 
dt  rogatory  sense,  applied  to  Leighton’s 
art. 

“  In  point  of  fact  it  is  academic,  but 
only  in  the  good  sense  of  being  highly 
educated,  very  scientific  and  restrained, 
and  in  that  sense  it  is  a  pity  that  there 
is  not  more  of  such  Academic  Art. 

‘‘  The  bad  sense,  wherein  such  criti¬ 
cism  is  applicable,  being  justly  ad¬ 


vanced  toward  work  that  displays  no 
inspiiation,  no  originality,  that  is  cor¬ 
rect  and  commonplace,  balanced  with¬ 
out  enthusiasm,  adequate  without  rea¬ 
son,  and  accurate  without  good  taste 
in  the  choice  of  beautiful  and  expres¬ 
sive  gestures,  forms  and  colors,  and  is 
preoccupied  and  narrow.” 

It  might  be  from  Lord  Leighton’s 
sketches  of  animals  that  his  power  of 
drawing  action  forcibly  and  with  a 
true  imagination  could  be  most  dis¬ 
tinctly  proved.  An  animal  model 
never  “  sits.”  The  artist  must  catch 
the  action  he  wants  from  fleeting  sug¬ 
gestions.  His  imagination  alone  can 
guide  his  pencil  when  he  depicts  such 
action  with  realistic  power.  It  is  in  a 
pencil  drawing  of  a  lion  that  we  find 
the  work  that  evinces,  more  distinctly 
perhaps  than  does  any  other  of  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  utterances  in  art,  the  highest 
kind  of  imagination  in  the  drawing  of 
form  in  action.  It  is  in  the  first  sketch 
of  Samson  wrestling  with  the  lion  for 
the  illustrations  in  Dalziel’s  Bible. 
Where  indeed  for  vigor  of  invention 
can  we  find  a  drawing  to  surpass  these 
few  pencil  lines?  The  sinews  in  the 
legs  and  claws  of  the  animal  are  drawn 
up,  clenching  the  vacant  air  with  a 
quivering  grip  ;  the  tail  straightened 
stiffly  through  the  strain  of  the  wrest¬ 
ling  ;  the  whole  animal  convulsed  with 
the  force  of  the  struggle.  This  is 
treatment  of  form  no  model  could  sug¬ 
gest,  no  knowledge  evolve,  no  labor  or 
industry  produce.  A  true  imagination 
alone  can  inspire  such  vivid  realism. 
A  like  instinctive  power  is  to  be  found 
in  the  modelling  of  the  small  sketch 
for  the  bronze  statue  in  South  Ken¬ 
sington  Museum — the  man  struggling 
with  the  python.  In  the  statue  itself 
as  in  the  painting  of  “  Heracles  strug¬ 
gling  with  Death  over  the  body  of  Al- 
cestis,”  the  instinctive  quality  of  the 
invention  is  partly  disguised  by  proc¬ 
esses  necessitated  by  completion.  The 
sketch  for  the  panthers  in  the  “  Syra¬ 
cusan  Brides”  is  another  example  of 
Leighton’s  power  of  giving  beauty  and 
character  in  the  action  of  animals,  and 
the  page  on  which  are  drawn  the  heads 
of  camels  is  one  of  the  greatest  treasures 
in  the  collection. 

Lord  Leighton’s  drawings  and  paint¬ 
ings  of  children  show  the  protecting. 
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caressing  tenderness  he  felt  toward 
them.  He  loved  little  things,  tittle 
children,  kittens — “  caressing  little- 
luss,  that  littleness  in  which  there  is 
much  of  the  whole  woeful  heart  of 
things” — everything  lovely  that  had  in 
it  the  unconscious  grace  of  helplessness 
seemed  specially  to  touch  him.  Those 
who  crossed  his  path  who  were  weak  or 
over-weighted  ever  found  in  Leighton 
the  noblest  champion.  For  any  one 
sutfering,  as  he  thought,  from  injus¬ 
tice,  he  could  warm  at  times  into  a  pas¬ 
sion  of  chivalry.  Brilliant  and  suc¬ 
cessful  in  his  own  outward  life,  he  was 
yet  very  keenly  alive  to  the  patlios  that 
exists  at  times  in  failure  * 

There  are  sheets  and  sheets  of  paper 
covered  with  drawings  of  children, 
each  having  its  own  special  dainty 
grace,  its  own  sentiment  conveyed  by  a 
meaningful  attitude,  many  of  these 
caught  as  the  child  model  was  playing 
about  his  studio.  No  one  belter  than 
Leighton  has  ever  given  the  delicate 
distinction  arising  from  unconscious 
grace  mingling  with  reserve  in  chil¬ 
dren  ;  nor  the  dignity,  often  a  child’s 


*  An  incident,  one  out  of  ninny  that  tell  of 
Leighton’s  hearty,  eager  helpfulness,  hap¬ 
pened  on  one  of  the  evenings  at  the  Academy 
after  the  prizes  had  been  given  away.  A 
student  was  passing  through  the  first  room  on 
his  way  to  the  entrance  He  looked  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  dejection  and  disappointed  wretched¬ 
ness — poorly  and  shabbily  dressed,  and  slink¬ 
ing  away  as  if  be  wished  to  pass  out  of  the 
place  unnoticed.  Millais  and  Leighton,  walk¬ 
ing  arm-in  aim,  came  along,  pictures  of  pros¬ 
perity.  Leighton  caught  sight  of  the  poor, 
downcast  student.  Leaving  Millais,  he  darted 
across  the  vestibule  to  him,  and,  taking  the 
student’s  arm,  drew  him  back  into  the  first 
room,  and  made  him  sit  down  on  the  ottoman 
beside  him.  Putting  his  arm  on  the  top  of 
the  ottoman,  and  resting  his  bead  on  bis 
hand,  Leighton  began  to  talk  as  he  alone 
could  talk  ;  pouring  forth  volumes  of  earnest, 
rapid  utterances,  as  if  everything  in  the  world 
depended  on  his  words  conveying  what  he 
wanted  them  to  convey.  He  went  on  and  on. 
The  shabby  figure  gradually  seemed  to  pull 
itself  together,  and  at  last,  when  they  both 
rose,  he  seemed  to  have  become  another  crea¬ 
ture.  Leighton  shook  bands  with  him,  and 
the  youth  went  on  his  way  rejoicing.  It  is 
certain  that  if  other  help  than  advice  were 
needed,  it  was  given.  But  it  was  the  extraor¬ 
dinary  zest  and  vitality  which  Leighton  put 
into  bis  help  which  made  it  unlike  any  other. 
He  fought  every  one’s  cause  as  others  fight 
their  own. 
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defence  in  ila  shyness,  which  supple¬ 
ments  “  that  caressing  littleness”  in  a 
manner  truly  bewitching  to  children 
lovers.  The  sketch  for  one  of  the  wise 
virgins  in  the  Lyndliurst  church  wall 
painting  has  in  it  an  element  of  child 
beauty.  In  the  painting  itself  we  see 
an  ecstasy  of  spiritual  emotion,  shin¬ 
ing  through  the  face,  which  is  as  far 
as  I  know  the  only  example  among 
Leighton’s  works  of  that  class  of  emo¬ 
tion  being  portrayed.  The  awe  sug¬ 
gested  in  the  attitude  and  the  re¬ 
strained  grace  of  the  faintly  indicated 
hand  are  tenderly  indicated  even  in 
the  slight  sketch  in  the  collection  of 
the  Fine  Art  Society. 

Passing  from  these  sketches,  which 
it  is  well  specially  to  notice  on  account 
of  their  expressional  value,  there  are, 
besides  the  famous  -sketches,  an  im¬ 
mense  number  of  drawings  executed  in 
different  methods  beginning  when 
Leighton  was  a  child.  It  is  evident 
that  when  he  was  but  eleven  years  old 
he  could  draw  with  a  clear  line  most 
things  that  he  cared  for.  The  first 
finished  design  which  I  knovv  was  made 
when  he  was  fifteen  years  old.  It  is 
dated  1845.  The  subject  is  ”  Giotto” 
as  a  shepherd  hoy  among  his  sheep. 
It  is  in  pencil  outline,  and  is  a  dis¬ 
tinct  composition,  carefully  thought 
out  and  arranged.  There  is,  however, 
but  little  beauty  in  it.  A  page  of  pa¬ 
per  was  covered  in  very  early  days  with 
studies  for  the  signature  which  is  on 
most  of  the  drawings  done  in  Italy. 
Neatly  and  very  gracefully  is  the  F.  L. 
interwoven  with  the  date  and  place 
where  the  sketch  was  made — Roma, 
Firmze,  Venezia,  etc.  So  minute  and 
delicate  is  the  writing  at  times  that  it 
is  difficult  to  read  it.  Among  these 
records  of  Italy  is  every  kind  of  sub¬ 
ject  executed  in  every  kind  of  method. 
A  hard  architectural  drawing  of  a 
bracketed  lantern  dated  Firenze,  1852, 
is  a  good  example  of  the  infinitely  deli¬ 
cate  and  minutely  right  detail  he  put 
into  many  pencil  studies  he  made  about 
that  time.  There  are  several  copii  s  in 
fine  pencil  line  of  pictures  by  old  mas¬ 
ters,  notably  one  of  the  portraits  of 
Cimabue,  Giotto,  and  Simone  Memmi, 
from  the  fresco  in  the  Capella  Espag- 
nola  of  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Novella  in  Florence.  Leighton  re- 
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leated  the  costume  worn  by  Cimabue 
with  its  wliite  and  gold  short-hooded 
cloak  in  his  design  for  the  figure  of 
Cimabue  executed  in  mosaic  for  the 
South  Kensington  Museum.  There 
are  studies  also  of  costume  from  work 
by  Simone  Memmi,  dated  1853,  and 
extraordinarily  clever  pencil  copies 
from  da  Majano,  dated  ’59.  In  ’53 
and  ’54  are  numerous  studies  of  hands, 
good  examples  of  almost  cruelly  definite 
outline.  From  a  certain  ‘‘  Carlo,” 
and  from  a  “  Nino,”  there  are  finely 
finished  studies  of  hands.  Dated  ’54, 
a  head  of  Machiavelli  full-face,  another 
juofile — and  a  head  of  Dante  ;  several 
heads  from  models  done  at  Roma  and 
Venezia.  For  pure  loveliness  in  exe¬ 
cution  the  pencil  drawings  of  flowers 
about  this  time  are  perhaps  the  most 
admirable.  The  elaborate  intricacies 
of  a  delicately  constructed  plant ;  a 
thistle  marked  ‘‘  Foma  a  page  of 
studies  from  the  cyclamen  sold  at 
Christie’s  last  summer,  and  many  other 
precious  scraps  vie  for  minuteness  of 
touch  and  exhaustive  detail  with  the 
most  labored  pre  Raiihaelite  work,  but 
they  evince  at  the  same  time  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  instinctive  love  of  right  struc¬ 
tural  beauty,  the  love  which  adds  to 
the  more  obvious  facts  of  nature  a  fur¬ 
ther  quality  of  truth,  a  completer  sight 
into  her.  The  famous  drawing  of  the 
“  Lemon  Tree”  exceeds  in  no  vvise  for 
finish  and  intricacy  of  detail  many  draw¬ 
ings  of  flowers  and  plants  done  during 
the  fifties.* 

None  among  the  early  drawings  are 
more  interesting  than  the  studios  of 
landscape  in  pencil.  Often,  with  no 
foreground,  the  lines  of  a  mountain 
range  will  be  drawn  with  minutest 
care.  The  sketch-books  are  full  of 


*  “  In  1859,  while  at  Capri,  he  drew  the 
celebrated  ‘  Lemon  Tree  ’  working  from  day¬ 
light  to  dusk  for  a  week  or  two,  and  giving 
large  details  in  the  margin  of  the  snails  on 
the  tree.”  See  Mr.  George  Aitchison’s  Rem¬ 
iniscences  of  Leighton. 

It  was  more  than  twenty  years  ago  when 
Leighton  and  I  were  having  a  warm  discus¬ 
sion  about  pre-Kaphaelite  work,  for  which  I 
had  an  enthusiastic  admiration,  that  he 
brought  out  from  some  corner  of  his  studio 
the  ‘‘  Lemon  Tree”  to  prove  that  it  was  not 
necessary  to  belong  to  the  school  of  pre- 
Raphaelites  in  order  to  love  the  study  of 
minute  detail. 


memoranda  executed  also  in  finely 
pointed  pencil.* 

Lord  Leighton  possessed  a  sculptor’s 
feeling  for  form.  It  was  his  subtle 
grasp  of  truth  in  structure  which  gives 
a  special  value  to  his  outline  drawings. 
The  keen  sensitiveness  he  possessed  of 
the  right  character  of  the  form  to 
which  his  pencil  outline  was  the  limit 
influenced  the  quality  of  his  touch  in 
portraying  that  limit.  He  saw  things 
“  m  the  round^'  as  solid  projections  ; 
in  various  planes  advancing  or  reced¬ 
ing  from  the  eye.  As  in  the  best  sculp¬ 
ture,  to  every  aspect  of  the  solid  form 
you  get  a  fine,  subtle,  absolutely  clean 
outline  ;  so  in  Leighton’s  drawing  of  a 
contour  there  is  never  any  vague  or 
undecided  passage.  The  drawing  of 
Machiavelli’s  head  in  profile  is  an  ex¬ 
ample,  hardly  to  be  surpassed,  of  all 
that  a  delicately  drawn  line  can  mean 
when  pencilled  by  one  as  intensely  sen¬ 
sitive  to  form  as  was  Leighton.  Among 
the  “  scraps”  sold  at  Christie’s  is  the 
outline  drawing  of  a  crocus.  In  the 
highest  sense  in  which  the  word  can 
be  used  with  respect  to  art,  this  draw¬ 
ing  is  distinguished,  distinguished  as  is 
a  fragment  of  Greek  sculpture.  The 
clean  fine  texture,  the  springing  char¬ 
acter  and  globe-like  form  of  the  flower 
is  suggested  in  one  flowing  pencil  line. 
Unfortunately,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
best  quality  in  Leighton’s  line  draw¬ 
ings  was  never  reproduced  in  the  pub¬ 
lished  illustrations  from  his  designs. 
In  those  for  ”  Romola”  and  for  Dal- 
ziel’s  Bible,  the  outlines  of  form, 
though  scrupulously  distinct  and  exact 
in  the  engravings,  possess  no  charm  of 
quality.  Among  the  sketches  for  the 
early  pictures  there  are  many  executed 
in  hard  uncompromising  pencil  line,  a 


*  I  believe  Leighton  valued  these  sketch¬ 
books  more  than  any  of  his  records,  associ¬ 
ated,  as  they  were,  with  his  “  treats"  in  life, 
solitude  on  beautiful  scenes  in  nature,  and 
with  his  yearly  visits  to  Italy.  In  November, 
1895,  Lord  Leighton  was  showing  a  friend 
and  myself  some  of  the  latest  treasures  from 
the  drawer  full  of  sketch-books  in  his  studio, 
when  our  friend,  in  her  admiration  for  some 
drawings  of  rocks  in  Ireland,  exclaimed. 
Yon  had  better  take  it,  or  I  shall  run  off 
with  it  in  my  muff.”  “You  may  take  any¬ 
thing  else  in  the  place  yon  like,  but  not  that,  ” 
Leighton  answered,  as  he  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  seized  the  little  book  eagerly. 
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method  often  curiously  unsympathetic 
with  the  subjects  for  which  these  were 
studies,  notably  so  in  one  sketch  in 
which  the  sentiment  is  intensely  im¬ 
passioned.  In  these  early  drawings  he 
seems  often  to  be  bent  solely  on  exploi- 
ing  the  facts,  the  detail  and  character 
of  the  forms  which  were  to  tell  the 
story  of  his  subject.  Leighton  ran 
everything  to  ground.  He  allowed 
nothing  in  his  mind  or  in  his  art  to 
remain  misty  or  but  partially  worked 
out. 

He  said  he  never  felt  happy  with 
water-color  ;  nevertheless  he  has  left  a 
few  water-color  drawings  of  singular 
beauty.  The  girl  feeding  peacocks 
sold  at  Christie’s  is  a  gem.  The  Car¬ 
dinal  hearing  the  confession  of  a  peas¬ 
ant  in  the  Fine  Arts  Society’s  collec¬ 
tion  tells  its  story  with  great  power 
and  interest,  besides  being,  though  un¬ 
finished,  beautiful  as  a  specimen  of 
workmanship.  Leighton  said  he  pre¬ 
ferred  sketching  in  oil-color  because  in 
this  medium  he  could  get  more  exact 
truth  in  a  shorter  time  than  when  he 
tried  to  sketch  in  water-color. 

The  184  sketches  in  oil-color  which 
were  dispersed  at  the  sale  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  recorded  the  stories  of  Lord  Leigh¬ 
ton’s  travels  during  the  last  thirty  years 
of  his  life.  He  thought,  if  kept  to¬ 
gether,  these  might  have  been  useful 
to  students  who  could  not  themselves 
travel.  They  were  painted  with  a 
view  of  giving  the  faithful  portraits  of 
scenes  and  places,  to  render  the  beauty 
and  the  character  of  local  form  and 
color,  the  various  moods  of  climate, 
and  the  effects  which  clung  as  the  nor¬ 
mal  condition  of  atmosphere,  to  the 
aspect  of  nature  in  the  different  coun¬ 
tries  in  which  he  travelled.  With  the 
exception  of  an  effect  of  storm  cloud 
off  the  coast  of  Ireland,  if  I  remember 
rightly,  not  one  of  the  subjects  chosen 
was  that  in  which  a  troubled  or  a  misty 
effect  was  the  key  note.  The  variety 
in  the  coloring  and  atmosphere  of  vari¬ 
ous  countries  is  given  by  the  actual 
difference  in  the  local  color  of  sky, 
sea,  and  land,  not  by  passing  effect  of 
wind  and  weather. 

Many  of  Lord  Leighton’s  friends 
who  visited  his  studio  during  the  last 
thirty  years  became  acquainted,  as  they 
were  produced,  with  the  sketches  exe- 
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cuted  in  his  final  manner.*  It  is  these 
sketches  in  black  and  white  chalk  on 
brown  and  gray-blue  pa[)cr  that  have 
become  famous.  He  told  me  that  he 
chose  this,  his  final  manner,  because  it 
was  the  most  rapid  wherewith  to  pro¬ 
duce  artistic  effects,  the  quality  being 
lovely  and  giving  a  better  suggestion 
to  paint  from  than  did  any  other  mate¬ 
rial.  While  retaining  the  secure  grasp 
of  the  sculptor  in  the  conception  of 
form,  he  adds  in  these  sketches  the 
charm  of  a  free  and  flowing  line,  and 
though  it  is  felt  that  nearly  every  one 
of  these  drawings  might  be  put  into 
sculpture,  so  completely  hare  they  been 
felt  out  “  in  the  round,''  there  is  like¬ 
wise  a  fascination  and  dexterity  in  the 
actual  touch  which  makes  them  as 
drawings  unrivalled.  Each  sheet  of 
sketches  in  the  collection  which  will  be 
exhibited  this  winter  might  be  dwelt 
on  for  some  special  beauty.  For  many 
of  his  paintings  the  studies  are  almost 
countless.  For  the  “  Cimon  and  Iphi- 
genia,”  the  “  Daphnephoria,”  and  tlie 
‘‘  Captive  Andromache,”  for  instance. 
It  was  for  the  figure  of  the  Iphigenia 
that,  if  my  memory  is  correct,  there 
are  more  studies  than  for  any  other. 
The  feeling  of  abandonment  in  sleep  is 
exquisite  in  all,  but  Leighton  was  evi- 


*  Lord  Leighton  first  showed  me  some  of 
his  sketches  more  than  thirty  years  ago  when 
a  friend  took  me  to  his  studio  in  Orme  Square. 
One  sketch  was  of  a  boy's  head  with  a  heavy 
shock  of  curly  hair  from  under  which  large 
almond  shaped  eyes  looked  dreamily  at  you. 
As  he  held  it  up  I  exclaimed,  “  Lieder  ohm 
Worte,."  This  was  the  name  of  a  picture  by 
Leighton  which  I  had  seen  and  w'hich  had 
fascinated  me  when  I  was  very  young.  I  re¬ 
member  his  quick  look  of  surprise.  This  was 
the  first  time  I  came  in  touch  with  Leighton 
on  his  own  beloved  subject,  art.  I  did  not 
see  the  picture  entitled  “Xieder  o/me  Wmte,” 
for  which  the  sketch  of  the  boy's  head  was 
drawn,  again  till  a  few  years  ago,  when  it  ap¬ 
peared  on  view  in  Messrs.  Christie’s  rooms. 
I  was  astonished  to  see  how  inferior  it  was  to 
the  work  Leighton  was  then  producing. 
When  1  mentioned  my  surprise  to  him  he 
said  he  hoped  that  he  had  improved  since  the 
days  when  that  picture  was  painted.  “  There 
was  indeed  room  for  improvement !”  Still, 
though  so  poor  in  many  qualities  compared 
to  the  later  works,  the  ‘  ‘  Lieder  ohm  Worle  ' 
contains  those  elements  of  poetry  and  refine¬ 
ment  which  touch  the  imagination  of  those 
in  sympathy  with  Leighton’s  art,  and  which 
retain  for  some  of  his  works  such  a  lasting 
place  in  the  memory. 
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(lenlly  even  more  fastidious  than  usual 
in  fixing  the  exact  point  of  view  which 
would  allow  in  the  position  for  the 
greatest  nobility  of  lino.  The  mod¬ 
elled  sketch  for  this  group  is  an  ex- 
(juisite  piece  of  work.  It  would  be  im- 
jtossible  to  ennmerate  here  even  those 
drawings  nhich  when  looking  over  the 
whole  collection  strike  one  afresh  as 
notably  fine  and  spontaneous  utter¬ 
ances  of  Leighton’s  great  artistic  gifts  ; 
but  there  is  one  study  from  the  nude, 
for  the  picture  of  Andromeda  bound  to 
the  rock,  which  cannot  pass  without 
special  praise.  In  the  rapid  touches 
of  black  and  white  chalk,  rubbed  slight¬ 
ly  here  and  there,  is  a  splendid  flesh- 
like  quality  and  perfection  of  model¬ 
ling,  which  hardly  a  painting  by  Mr. 
Watts,  touched  and  retouched  during 
months — sometimes,  indeed,  during 
years,  with  all  the  skill,  industry,  and 
feeling  which  this  great  painter  puts 
into  his  painting  of  flesh — could  sur- 
])ass.  For  beauty  of  quality  and  per¬ 
fection  of  modelling  this  sketch  may 
be  placed  among  the  very  finest  in  the 
world. 

When  we  consider  this  collection  as 
a  whole,  what,  we  might  ask,  is  it  that 
gives  to  these  sketches  an  air  of  rare 
distinction  ; — which  separates  their 
style  from  that  of  most  other  modern 
work,  allying  their  value  to  that  of  so- 
called  classic  work  ?  There  are  those 
in  these  latter  days  who  use  the  term 
classic  as  they  do  the  term  academic, 
as  one  of  opprobrium.  Classic  art  has 
won  its  position  as  being  classic  chiefly 
because  in  essential  qualities  it  is  right. 
The  great  art  of  the  Greeks  may  be — 
it  is— sensitive,  beautiful,  and  dexter¬ 
ous,  but  it  has  become  classic  first  and 
foremost  because,  in  all  the  qualities 
in  art  where  right  and  wrong  can  be 
proved,  it  is  right — absolutely,  actively 
right.  The  greatest  workers  create 
their  art  with  a  true  comprehensive 
imagination  that  admits  of  no  deform¬ 
ity  in  structure,  no  grotesqueness  in 
proportion,  no  exaggeration  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  seemly,  in  sentiment 
or  emotion.  Such  work  has  been  [tassed 
by  generations  of  those  possessing  keen 
and  subtle  perceptions  as  right,  true  to 
nature’s  unalterable  laws  ;  right— also 
as  art — being  the  choice  of  the  highest 
human  taste,  the  elimination  of  any 


superahundant  quantity  in  nature,  and 
the  concentration  of  her  various  as¬ 
pects,  so  as  to  focus  them  all  in  the 
service  of  her  most  wonderful  work — 
human  imagination.  Experience  has 
taught  the  world  that  the  most  per¬ 
manent  charm  can  be  expressed  in  the 
art  that  conforms  to  the  laws  which 
are  invariable  in  nature.  A  work  may 
fascinate  by  its  color,  its  tone,  its  sug¬ 
gestions  of  refined  or  intense  feeling, 
but  if  in  any  way  such  a  work  trans¬ 
gresses  against  the  abiding  laws  of  right 
structure  and  proportion,  as  we  live 
with  it,  gradually  the  beauty  of  its  vir¬ 
tue  fades,  overshadowed  by  its  mis¬ 
takes.  The  leg  or  arm  which  could 
not  possibly  perform  the  proper  func¬ 
tion  of  a  leg  or  an  arm  will  manifest 
itself  more  and  more,  the  deformity  to 
a  degree  obliterating  what  is  beautiful 
and  suggestive  in  the  other  qualities  of 
the  picture.  The  being  always  right 
means  a  further  sense  which  separates 
the  greatest  from  the  great.  What  a 
difference  it  means  in  force  of  charac¬ 
ter,  in  sacrifice  of  the  special  proclivi¬ 
ties  of  the  ego,  in  self-abnegation  and 
restraint,  in  obedience  to  nature,  and 
in  height  of  aim,  that  achieving  the 
power  of  being  absolutely  right,  where 
the  absolutely  right  is  attainable,  and 
the  being  satisfied  with  any  degree  of 
the  d  peu  pres  ! 

The  special  value  of  Lord  Leighton’s 
art  undoubtedly  allies  it  to  that  of 
classic  art.  But  while  contending  that 
this  is  so,  it  may  be  well  also  to  enforce 
the  fact  that  Leighton  was  a  poet.  It 
would  seem  that  modern  taste  has 
strayed  strangely  away  from  the  power 
of  appreciating  sentiment  in  a  work  of 
art,  if  it  be  clothed  with  a  garb  of  clas¬ 
sic  distinction  (the  distinction  which 
means  an  added  knowledge,  a  reticence, 
and  a  more  finely  pointed  apprehension 
of  beauty).  And  yet  how  much  more 
does  it  mean  of  real  feeling,  to  hold  a 
sentiment  tenaciously  and  with  persis¬ 
tence  through  elaborate,  fastidious  la¬ 
bor  and  exhaustive  study,  than  to  sug¬ 
gest  it  when  emotion  is  allowed  to  take 
the  lead,  and  nature’s  facts,  propor¬ 
tions,  and  possibilities  are  made  to 
stand  aside  in  order  that  individual 
preferences  and  flights  of  fancy  may 
have  uncontested  sway  I 

I  was  standing  with  Robert  Brown- 
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ing  before  Lord  Leighton’s  picture 
“Wedded,”  when  he  said,  “I  see  a 
poetry  in  that  man’s  work  I  fail  to  see 
m  any  other.”  And,  indeed,  when  we 
remember  tlie  reverent  tenderness  in 
this  picture  “  AVedded,”  the  agonized 
defiance  in  the  “  Rizpah,”  the  ecstasy 
of  joy  ill  the  mother  and  child  in  the 
“Return  of  Prosei pine,”  the  tension 
growing  to  despair  in  the  “  Hero,”  the 
yearning  for  rest  in  the  “  David,”  the 
sorrow  of  the  widowed  Andromache, 
contrasting  pathetically  with  the  happy 
groups  surrounding  her,  the  feeling  in 
the  Elijah  bringing  to  life  the  Widow’s 
Son,  the  endless  sketches  where  every 
group  of  strokes  suggests  a  poem  in 
graceful  line  and  attitude  ;  lastly, 
when  we  remember  “  The  Spirit  of  the 
Summit,”  where,  may  we  ask,  is  the 
poet-painter  who  has  echoed  in  his  art 
more  phases  of  pure,  deep,  human  feel¬ 
ings  than  has  Lord  Leighton?  Never¬ 
theless,  emotion  was  never  the  sole  in- 
spirer  of  any  work  of  art  which  he  in¬ 
vented.  “  The  creed  preached  by  Sir 
Frederic  Leighton’s  ait  is  that  the  dig¬ 
nity  of  beauty,  the  dignity  of  art,  re¬ 
quires  no  sustaining  from  other  sources  ; 
tliiit  the  value  of  art  is  a  vital  reality, 
requiring  in  her  votaries  worship  bred 
by  a  passionate  reverence,  but  inde¬ 
pendent  of  any  support  or  propping  up 
from  extraneous  influences.  Her 
stiength  is  in  herself  ;  she  is  herself 
the  treasure,  and  only  through  her  own 
integrate  power  is  she  a  medium 
through  which  other  influences  are  to 
be  conveyed.” 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Leighton’s 
highly  intelligent  catholicity,  never 
for  a  moment  did  he  lose  his  own  self¬ 
centre.  Leighton  was  ever  Leighton 
and  only  Leighton  ;  the  methodical 
poet,  the  industrious  enthusiast,  the 
brilliant  plodder,  the  passionate,  ner¬ 
vous  tactician  ;  his  work  ever  reflect¬ 
ing  the  nature  of  the  man  in  its  pure 
sensuousness,  its  manly  reflnement,  its 
catholic  sense  of  culture,  its  poetic 
“  sincerity  of  emotion.”  lie  ])08se8sed 
a  combination  of  qualities,  which 
though  Leighton  proved  that  they  were 
not  incompatible  as  existing  in  one  in¬ 
dividual,  made  him  an  astounding  hu¬ 
man  being. 

It  was  to  preserve  intact  the  record 
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of  this  extraordinary  personality,  and 
of  Lord  Leighton’s  great  gifts  in  the 
language  which  could  most  truthfully 
tell  it,  that  some  of  his  best  friends 
desired  so  ardently  that  his  house  and 
all  the  treasures  it  contained,  the  great¬ 
est  by  far  being  the  extraordinary  col¬ 
lection  of  his  own  numerous  sketches, 
should  have  been  preserved  to  the  na¬ 
tion  intact  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
those  in  charge  continuing  to  distrib¬ 
ute,  as  did  Lord  Leighton  in  his  life 
time,  examples  to  the  loan  collections 
in  the  poorer  parts  of  London  and  in 
the  Provinces  ;  the  scheme,  in  fact,  to 
be  worked  on  the  lines  of  the  Kyrle 
Society,  for  which  society  at  its  first 
public  meeting  in  the  Kensington 
Town  Hall,  Lord  Leighton  spoke  elo¬ 
quently  in  the  year  1882. 

England  had  the  chance  of  possess¬ 
ing  this  museum  of  beautiful  things, 
the  great  collection  of  unique  sketches, 
the  Arab  Hall,  the  treasures  in  which, 
the  experts  tell  us,  are  not  to  be 
matched  in  the  western  world,  for  a 
sum  which,  owing  to  the  generosity  of 
Lord  Leighton’s  sole  trustees  and  exe¬ 
cutors,  his  two  sisters,  was  far  below 
their  value  ;  a  fact  decided  very  obvi¬ 
ously  by  the  dealers  and  collectors  at 
the  sale  which  took  place  in  July  last. 
The  real  value  cannot  be  estimated. 
The  Arab  Hall  is  priceless,  the  value 
of  the  sketches  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  money,  for  it  exists  in  the 
influences  for  good  which  a  noble  ex¬ 
ample,  taught  in  a  beautiful  and  per¬ 
manent  form,  might  have  exercised  on 
generations  of  art  students.  In  the 
collection  of  sketches  as  a  whole  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  be  found  the  best  record 
that  exists  of  Lord  Leighton’s  life  and 
of  his  gifts  :  his  reverent  love  of  noble 
beauty,  his  indomitable  industry,  his 
aspiring  ambition  ;  an  ambition  to  do 
the  best  and  be  the  best  that  his  pow¬ 
ers  permitted  him  to  do  and  to  be. 

So  often  it  happens  in  England  that 
chances  of  acquiring  treasures  for  the 
nation  are  given  to  a  public  which  only 
discovers  their  worth  when  the  chances 
exist  no  longer.  May  it  also  in  the 
case  of  Lord  Leighton’s  sketches  have 
at  least  the  grace  to  acknowledge  the 
worth  of  what  it  has  refused  ! — Au- 
tional  Review. 
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None  can  exactly  fix  the  place  of 
Tyburn  Tree.  'To  the  many  it  was 
the  most  noteworthy  thing  about  Old 
London,  yet  while  thousands,  who  had 
gazed  on  it  with  horror,  were  still  in 
life,  a  certain  vagueness  was  evident  in 
men’s  thoughts,  and,  albeit  antiquaries 
have  keenly  debated  the  loms,  all  the 
mind  is  clouded  with  a  doubt,  and 
your  carefully  wrought  conclusion  is 
but  guesswork.  There  is  reason  mani¬ 
fold  for  this.  Of  old  time  the  popu¬ 
lous  district  known  as  'Tyburnia  was 
wild  heath,  intersected  by  the  'Tyburn 
Brook,  which,  rising  near  Hampstead, 
crossed  what  is  now  Oxford  Sti-eet, 
bard  by  the  Marble  Arch,  and  so  to 
Chelsea  and  the  'Thames.  Somewhere 
on  its  banks  was  the  gallows  for  those 
condemned  in  Middlesex.  It  may  be 
that  as  the  tide  set  westward,  the  site 
was  changed.  Again,  the  heath  is  now 
thick  with  houses ;  new  streets  and 
squares  have  confused  the  ancient  land¬ 
marks  ;  those  who  dwelt  therein  pre- 
feired  that  there  should  be  no  nice 
identification  of  localities.  'The  weight 
of  evidence  favors  (or  disfavors)  No. 
49,  Connaught  Square.  'The  Bishop 
of  London  is  ground  landlord  here  ; 
and  it  is  said  that  in  his  lease  of  that 
bouse  the  fact  is  recorded  that  there 
stood  the  “  Deadly  Nover-Green.” 
Such  a  record  were  purely  gratuitous  ; 
but  the  draftsman  may  have  made  it 
to  fix  the  identity  of  the  dwelling. 
But  to-day  the  Square  runs  but  to  Nc. 
47.  Some  shuffling  of  numerals  has, 
you  fancy,  taken  place  to  baffle  indis¬ 
creet  research.  However,  you  may  be 
informed  (in  confidence)  that  you  have 
but  to  stand  at  the  southeast  corner  of 
the  Square  to  be  “  warm.” 

Let  these  minutiae  go.  'Tyburn  Tree 
stood  within  a  gunshot  to  the  north¬ 
west  of  the  Marble  Arch.  Its  pictured 
shape  is  known  from  contemporary 
prints.  'There  were  three  tall  uprights, 
joined  at  the  top  by  three  cross-beams, 
the  whole  forming  a  triangle.  It 
could  accommodate  many  patients  at 
once,  and  there  is  some  authority  for 
supposing  that  the  beam  toward  Pad¬ 


dington  was  especially  used  for  Roman 
Catholics.  A  nicer  age  objecting  to 
this  eyesore,  it  was  replaced  by  a 
movable  structure,  fashioned  of  two 
uprights  and  a  cross  beam,  which  was 
set  up  in  the  Edgware  Road  at  the 
corner  of  Bryanston  Street,  and  which, 
the  grim  work  done,  was  stored  in  the 
corner  house,  from  whose  windows  the 
Sheriffs  superintended  executions.  'To 
accommodate  genteel  spectators  there 
were  just  such  stands  as  you  find  on  a 
race-course,  the  seals  whereof  were  let 
at  divers  prices,  according  to  the  in¬ 
terest  of  the  show.  In  1758,  for  Dr. 
Ilenesey's  execution  as  arch- traitor, 
the  rate  rose  to  two  shillings,  and  two 
and  sixpence  a  seat.  'The  Doctor  was 
“  most  pro vokingly  rejuieved  where¬ 
at  the  mob,  in  righteous  indignation, 
arose  and  wrecked  the  stands.  Mam¬ 
my  Douglas,  a  woman  who  kept  the 
key  of  one  of  these  stands,  was  popu¬ 
larly  known  as  “  the  'Tyburn  pew- 
opener.” 

'Tyburn  was  not  always  London’s 
sole  place  of  execution,  in  early  times 
people  were  hanged  as  well  as  burned 
at  Smithfield.  'The  elms  at  St.  Giles’s 
were  far  too  handy  a  natural  provision 
to  stay  idle.  At  Tower  Green  was  the 
chosen  spot  for  beheading  your  high- 
class  criminal,  and  it  was  common  to 
put  off  a  malefactor  on  the  very  thea¬ 
tre  of  his  malefaction.  Few  spots  in 
Old  London  but  have  carried  a  gallows 
at  one  or  other  time.  Some  think  that 
certain  elm-trees  suggested  the  choice 
of  Tyburn.  In  the  end  it  proved  the 
most  convenient  of  all,  being  neither 
too  near  nor  too  far  ;  and  in  the  end 
its  name  came  to  have  (as  is  common 
with  such  words)  a  general  application, 
and  was  applied  at  York,  Liverpool, 
Dublin,  and  elsewhere  to  the  place  of 
execution. 

'To-day  the  criminal’s  progress  from 
cell  to  gallows  is  an  affair  of  a  few 
minutes.  'To  an  earlier  time  this  had 
savored  of  indecent  haste.  'Then  the 
way  to  'Tyburn,  long  in  itself,  was 
lengthened*  out  by  the  observance  of  a 
complicated  ritual,  some  of  it  of  an- 
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cient  origin.  Let  us  follow  “  the  poor 
inhabitant  below”  from  the  dock  to 
the  rope.  To  understand  it  all,  one 
must  remember  that  two  distinct  sets 
of  forces  acted  on  his  mind  :  on  the 
one  hand,  the  gloom  of  the  prison, 
the  priest’s  advice,  the  memory  of  mis¬ 
spent  days,  the  horror  of  imminent 
doom  ;  on  the  other,  the  reaction  of  a 
lawless  nature  against  a  cruel  code,  the 
resolve  to  die  game,  the  flattering  be¬ 
lief  that  he  was  the  observed  of  all  ob¬ 
servers,  and  perhaps  a  secret  convic¬ 
tion  that  the  Unknown  could  be  no 
worse  than  tlie  Known.  According 
as  the  one  set  or  other  prevailed,  he 
was  penitent  or  brazen,  the  Ordinary’s 
darling  or  the  people’s  joy.  Well,  his 
Lordship  having  assumed  the  black 
cap  and  pronounced  sentence  of  deatli, 
the  convict  was  forthwith  removed  to 
the  Condemned  Hold  in  Newgate. 
There  he  was  heavily  fettered,  and,  if 
he  were  held  a  prison-breaker,  chained 
to  a  ring  in  the  ground.  Escape  was 
not  hopeless.  Friends  were  allowed  to 
visit  and  supply  him  with  money, 
wherewith  he  might  bribe  his  keepers  ; 
and  the  prison  discipline,  though  cruel, 
was  incredibly  lax  (.Jack  Sheppard’s 
two  escapes  from  the  Condemned  Hold, 
carefully  described  by  Ainsworth,  and 
retold  of  late  in  this  magazine,  are 
cases  in  point).  He  was  now  much 
visited  by  the  Ordinary,  who  zealously 
inquired  (from  the  most  inteiested  mo¬ 
tives)  into  his  past  life,  and  admon¬ 
ished  him  of  his  approaching  doom. 
At  chapel  o’  Sundays  he  sat  with  his 
fellows  in  the  Condemned  Few,  a  large, 
dock-like  erection,  painted  black,  which 
stood  in  the  centre,  right  in  front  of 
and  close  to  the  Ordinary’s  desk  and 
pulpit.  For  his  last  church-going  the 
condemned  sermon  was  preached,  I  he 
IJurial  Service  was  read,  and  prayers 
were  put  up  “especially  for  those 
awaiting  the  awful  execution  of  the 
law.”  The  reprieved  also  were  pres¬ 
ent,  and  the  cliapel  was  packed  with 
as  many  spectators  as  could  squeeze  a 
way  in. 

Now,  our  old  law  was  not  so  bad  as 
it  seemed.  True,  the  death-penalty 
was  affixed  to  small  offences  ;  but  it 
was  not  so  very  often  exacted.  In 
looking  over  Old  Bailey  sessions  papers 
of  from  one  to  two  centuries  ago,  1  am 
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struck  with  the  number  of  acquittals 
— brought  about,  1  fancy,  by  the  triv¬ 
iality  of  the  crime,  not  the  innocence 
of  the  prisoner  ;  for  jurors  woirld  con¬ 
stantly  appraise  articles  at  twelve  pence 
or  under  to  reduce  the  offence  to  petty 
larceny,  which  was  not  capital  ;  and 
after  sentence  each  case  was  carefully 
considered  on  its  merits  by  the  King 
in  Council  (the  extraordinary  cure 
which  George  111.  gave  to  this  matter 
is  well  known  ;  he  was  often  found 
pondering  sentences  late  into  the 
night).  Only  when  the  offender  was 
inveterate,  or  his  crime  atrocious,  was 
tlie  death-penalty  exacted.  In  effect, 
cases  now  punished  by  long  terms  of 
penal  servitude  were  then  ordered  for 
execution.  We  have,  on  the  authority 
of  the  Newgate  Ordinary,  a  list  be¬ 
tween  1700  and  1711  ;  and  of  forty- 
nine  condemned  in  one  year,  thirty-six 
were  reprieved  and  thirteen  executed. 
In  another  year  tliirty-eight  were  con¬ 
demned,  twenty  were  reprieved,  and 
eighteen  were  executed  ;  the  highest 
annual  return  of  executions  during 
that  period  was  sixty-six,  the  lowest 
five.  An  Act  of  1753  (25  Geo.  II., 
c.  37)  provided  for  the  speedy  exit  and 
dissection  of  murderers  ;  but  the  fate 
of  other  felons  might  hang  dubious,  as 
weeks  often  elapsed  without  a  Privy 
Council  meeting.  The  Recorder  of 
London  brought  up  the  report  ^from 
Windsor.  When  it  reached  Newgate, 
usually  late  at  night,  the  condemned 
prisoners  were  assembled  [in  one  ward. 
The  Ordinary  entered  in  full  canonic.als 
aud  spoke  his  fateful  message  to  each 
kneeling  wretch.  “  I  am  sorry  to  tell 
you  it  is  all  against  you”  would  fall  on 
this  man’s  trembling  ears ;  while 
“  Your  case  has  been  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration  by  the  King  and  Council, 
and  His  Majesty  has  been  mercifully 
pleased  to  spare  your  life,”  was  the 
comfortable  word  for  that.  The  re¬ 
prieved  returned  thanks  to  God  and 
the  King  ;  the  others,  all  hope  gone, 
must  return  to  the  Condemned  Hold. 

There  broke  in  on  them  here,  during 
the  midnight  hours  on  the  eve  of  their 
execution,  the  sound  of  twelve  strokes 
of  a  hand-bell,  the  while  a  doleful  voice 
addressed  them  in  doleful  rhyme  : 

You  priBoners  that  are  within, 

Who  for  wickedness  and  sin  .  .  . 
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Here  the  rhyme  failed  ;  bnt  in  not 
less  doleful  prose  the  voice  admon¬ 
ished  them  that  on  the  morrow  “the 
greatest  bell  of  St.  Sepulchre  will  toll 
for  you  in  the  form  and  manner  of  a 
passing  bell.”  In  later  years  the  vo¬ 
calist  procured  himself  this  rigmarole  : 

Prepare  yon,  for  to  morrow  you  shall  die. 
Watch  all  and  pray,  the  hour  is  drawing 
near  .  .  . 

And  when  St.  ’Pulchre’s  bell  to  morrow  tolls, 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  your  souls  ! 

This  iron  nightingale  was  the  sexton, 
or  bis  deputy,  of  St.  Sepulchre’s,  hard 
by  Newgate  ;  and  his  chant  originated 
thus.  In  the  early  seventeenth  cen¬ 
tury  there  nourished  a  certain  Robert 
Dowe,  “  citizen  and  merchant  taylor 
of  London  lie  disbursed  much  of 
his  estate  to  various  charities,  and  in 
especial  gave  one  pound  six  shillings 
and  eight  pence  yearly  to  the  sexton  of 
St.  Sepulchre’s  to  approach  as  near  as 
might  be  to  the  Condemned  Hold  on 
execution  eve,  and  admonish  malefac¬ 
tors  of  their  approaching  end — as  if 
they  were  likely  to  forget  it,  or  as  if 
“  Men  in  their  Condition  cou’d  have 
any  stomach  to  Unseasonable  Poetry 
thus,  pertinently,  John  Hall  (executed 
about  1708),  “  the  late  famous  and  no¬ 
torious  robber,”  or  rather  the  Grub 
Street  hack  who  compiled  his  Memoirs. 
The  rhymes  were,  so  the  same  vera¬ 
cious  authority  assures  us,  “  set  to  the 
Tune  of  the  Bar-Bell  at  the  Black 
Dog,”  and  their  reception  varied. 
Hall  and  his  companions  (but  again 
you  suspect’ Grub  Street)  paid  in  kind 
with  verse  equally  edifying,  and,  if 
possible,  still  more  atrocious.  Most, 
yon  fancy,  turned  again  to  their  un¬ 
easy  slumbers  with  muttered  curses. 
Not  so  Sarah  ^lalcolm,  condemned  in 
1733  for  the  cruel  murder  of  old  Mrs. 
Duncombe,  her  mistress.  An  unsea¬ 
sonable  pity  for  the  sexton  croaking 
his  platitudes  in  the  raw  midnight 
possessed  her  mad  soul.  “  D’ye  hear, 
Mr.  Bellman,”  she  bawled,  “  call  for  a 
Pint  of  Wine,  and  I’ll  ihiow  you  a 
Shilling  to  pay  for  it.” 

But  Venit  summa  dies  et  ineluctabile 
fatum  (a  tag  you  may  be  sure  the  Or¬ 
dinary  rolled  off  to  any  broken-down 
scholar  he  had  in  hand)  ;  and  our  last 
day  dawns.  We  are  taken  to  the  Stone 
Hall,  where  our  irons  are  struck  off  ; 


and  then  we  are  pinioned  by  the  yeoman 
of  the  halter,  who  performs  that  ser¬ 
vice  for  the  moderate  fee  of  five  shil¬ 
lings  (rope  thrown  in).  At  the  gate 
we  are  delivered  over  to  the  hangman 
(who  is  not  free  of  the  prison),  and  by 
him  we  are  set  in  the  cart  (a  sorry 
vehicle  drawn  by  a  sorry  nag  in  sorry 
harness),  our  cothn  at  our  feet,  and 
the  Ordinary  at  our  side  ;  and  so,  amid 
the  yells  of  a  huge  mtb,  and  to  the  sad 
accompaniment  of  St.  Sepulchre’s  bell, 
our  cart  moves  westward,  and  almost 
immediately  a  halt  is  called.  The  road 
is  bounded  by  the  wall  of  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  Churchyard,  over  the*  which 
there  peers  our  vocalist  of  yester-eve, 
who  takes  up  his  lugubrious  whine 
anew  :  “  All  good  people,  pray  heart¬ 
ily  with  God  for  the  poor  sinners  who 
are  now  going  to  their  death,”  with 
more  to  the  same  effect,  for  alt  which 
we,  the  i»oor  passenger,  must  once 
more  bless  or  curse  the  name  of  the 
considerate  Dowe.  Dowe  gave  his  en¬ 
dowment  in  DiOo,  seven  years  before 
his  death  ;  and  we  had  scarce  grieved 
had  some  mad  turn  of  fate  made  him 
an  object  of  his  own  charily.  The 
sexton  having  performed  his  office  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  beadle  of  Mer¬ 
chant  Tailors’  Hall,  who  “  hath  an 
honest  stipend  allowed  him  to  see  that 
this  is  duly  done,”  the  cart  is  again 
under  weigh,  when,  if  we  be  popular, 
a  lady  (one  assumes  her  beauty,  and 
one  need  not  rake  the  rubbish  of  two 
centuries  for  witness  against  her  char¬ 
acter)  trips  down  the  steps  of  St.  Sepul¬ 
chre’s  Church  to  present  us  with  a 
huge  nosegay.  If  nosegays  be  not  in 
season,  “  why,  then,”  as  the  conjuror 
assured  Timothy  Crabshaw,  squire  to 
Sir  Launcelot  Greaves,  “  an  orange 
will  do  as  well.”  And  now  the  cart 
rumbles  down  Snow  Hill,  crosses  the 
Fleet  Ditch  by  narrow  Holborn  Bridge, 
and  so  through  Holborn  Bars  ;  while 
the  bells,  first  of  St.  Andrew’s,  IIol- 
born,  and  then  of  St.  Giles  in-the- 
Fields,  knell  sadly  as  we  pass.  In  the 
High  Street  of  the  ancient  village  of 
that  name  Halt !  is  again  the  word. 
Of  old  time  a  famous  Lazar-House 
stood  here,  and  hard  by  those  elms  of 
St.  Giles,  already  noted  as  a  provision 
of  nature.  The  simple  piety  of  med¬ 
iaeval  times  would  dispatch  no  wretch 
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on  so  long  a  journey  without  suste¬ 
nance.  Hence  at  the  Lazar-House  gate 
we  are  given  a  huge  bowl  of  ale,  our 
“  last  refreshing  in  this  life,”  whereof 
we  may  drink  at  will.  The  bravest 
Elizabethan  phrased  the  thoughts  we 
qualf  withal.  On  the  chill  October 
morning  when  Raleigh  went  to  his 
doom  at  Westminster,  some  one  handed 
him  “  a  cup  of  excellent  sack,”  cour¬ 
teously  inquiring  how  he  liked  it? 
“  As  the  fellow,”  he  answered  with  a 
last  touch  of  Elizabethan  wit,  “  that 
drinking  of  St.  Giles’s  bowl  as  he  went 
to  Tyburn  said  :  ‘  That  were  good 
drink  i<  a  man  might  tarry  by  it.*  ” 
Bowl  Yard,  which  vanished  into  Endell 
Street,  long  preserved  the  memory  of 
this  “  last  refreshing,”  for  scorning 
which  one  Bawtry  (of  York)  missed  a 
reprieve,  and  left  this  world  dry  and 
before  his  time. 

But  the  day  wears,  and  we  fare  along 
Tyburn  Road  (now  Oxford  Street). 
We  are  soon  quit  of  houses  ;  yet  the 
crowd  grows  ever  denser,  and,  though 
Tyburn  Tree  stands  out  grim  and 
gaunt  in  our  view,  it  is  some  time  ere 
we  pull  up  under  the  beam.  Soon  the 
halter  is  fixed,  and  the  parson  says  his 
last  words.  And  now  it  is  proper  for 
us  to  address  the  crowd,  confessing 
our  crime,  and  warning  other  parties 
to  amend  thtir  ways.  A  broken-down 
cleric  or  the  like,  our  last  devotions 
and  dying  speech  are  prosy  and  inordi¬ 
nate  ;  so  that  the  mob  jeers,  or  even 
pelts  us,  and  our  trusty  Ketch  him¬ 
self.  Or  ”  some  of  the  Sheriffs’  offi¬ 
cers,  discovering  impatience  to  have 
the  execution  dispatched”  (thus  Sam¬ 
uel  Smith,  the  Ordinary  of  a  case  in 
1684),  Jack  Ketch  (”  that  son  of  a 
b — h,”  as  the  slang  song  calls  him) 
cuts  things  short  by  whipping  his  prad 
and  leaving  us  dangling  and  agape. 
More  decorously  the  cap  is  drawn  over 
our  face,  and  we  give  the  signal  to  turn 
off  ourselves.  In  genial  mood,  the 
hangman  will  stretch  our  legs  for  us, 
or  thump  our  breast  with  the  benevo¬ 
lent  design  of  expelling  our  last  breath. 
But  the  brute  is  usually  too  lazy  or  too 
careless,  and  these  pious  offices  are  per¬ 
formed  by  our  friends. 

The  accessories  of  such  a  last  scene 
are  preserved  in  Hogarth’s 
Series.  One  of  the  crowd  is  picking  a 
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pocket,  and  you  foretell  his  ending 
here  some  day,  soon,  (Is  it  not  told 
of  one  rascal,  that  he  urged  on  the  at¬ 
tendants  his  right  to  a  near  view,  since, 
sure  of  hanging  some  day,  he  naturally 
wished  to  see  how  it  was  done?)  An¬ 
other  in  the  crowd  is  bawling,  a  trifle 
prematurely,  the  last  speech  and  dying 
confession  of  Thomas  Idle.  Verses 
commemorative  (sad  doggerel)  are  sold 
broadcast  : 

Fifteen  of  as  yon  soon  will  see 

Ending  our  days  with  misery 
At  the  Tree,  at  the  Tree. 

And  even  at  Tyburn,  how  hard  to  re¬ 
nounce  all  hope  !  There  was  ever  the 
chance  of  a  reprieve.  There  is  at 
least  one  well-authenticated  case  of  a 
man  making  a  sudden  bolt  from  the 
cart,  and  almost  escaping  ;  and,  as  the 
moihis  was  simple  strangulation,  and 
the  hangman  careless  or  corrupt,  it 
was  just  possible  that  heroic  remedies 
might  restore  to  animation.  On  De¬ 
cember  ]2th,  1705,  John  Smith  was 
turned  off,  and  hung  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour.  A  reprieve  arriving,  he  was 
cut  down,  and  coaxed  back  to  life. 
More  remarkable  was  the  case  of  Will¬ 
iam  Duell,  in  1740.  To  all  appearance 
thoroughly  well  hanged,  he  was  carted 
off  to  Surgeons’  Hall,  where  he  pres¬ 
ently  recovered  himself.  He  was, 
somewhat  cruelly,  restored  to  Newgate, 
but  was  let  otf  with  transportation. 
The  law  was  not  always  so  merciful. 
In  another  instance,  the  Sheriffs’  offi¬ 
cers,  having  heard  that  their  prey  was 
again  alive  and  kicking,  hunted  the 
wretch  out,  haled  him  back  to  Tyburn, 
and  hanged  him  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt.  The  rumor  of  such  marvels 
inspired  many  attempts  at  resuscita¬ 
tion.  I  fancy  about  one  per  cent,  suc¬ 
ceeded  ;  but  the  instance  just  quoted 
shows  that  such  triumphs  were  better 
concealed. 

Now,  the  corpus  is  essential  to  the 
experimentum  ;  so  half  an  hour  after 
our  turning-off,  our  friends  bring  up  a 
deal  coffin,  borne  on  an  unhinged 
coach  door,  or  any  such  make-shift 
bier.  But  Ketch  is  still  in  possession  ; 
our  clothes  are  hangman’s  perquisites, 
and  must  be  purchased.  How  the 
greedy  rascal  appreciates  each  several 
button,  dwells  on  the  splendor  of  each 
sorry  ornament,  watching  the  while. 
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and  gauging,  the  impatience  of  our 
friends  !  Never  went  second-hand 
duds  at  such  a  figure  !  Sometimes  he 
over-reaches  himself,  or  no  one  comes 
forward  to  bid.  Then  the  corpse  is 
rudely  stripped,  “  and  the  Miscellany 
of  Rags  are  all  crushed  into  a  sack 
which  his  Valet  de  Chambre  carries  on 
pusrpose,  and  being  digested  into  Mon- 
.Vionth  Street,  Chick  Lane,  etc.,  are 
comfortably  worn  by  many  an  indus¬ 
trious  fellow.”  And  sometimes  the 
law  will  have  the  body  removed  and 
hung  in  chains. 

In  cases  of  treason,  the  felon  was 
drawn  to  Tyburn  in  a  sledge,  tied  to  a 
horse’s  tail  ;  he  was  hanged  from  the 
cart ;  he  was  cut  down  and  dismem¬ 
bered  alive.  His  head  went  to  the 
adornment  of  Temple  Bar  or  London 
Bridge  ;  while  his  quarters,  having 
been  boiled  in  oil  and  tar  in  a  cauldron 
in  Jack  Ketch’s  Kitchen,  as  the  room 
above  the  central  gateway  at  Newgate 
was  called,  were  scattered  here  and 
there  as  the  authorities  fancied.  The 
complete  ritual  of  disgrace  was  reserved 
for  political  olfenders.  After  rebel¬ 
lions  Ketch  had  his  hands  full.  He 
would  tumble  out  of  a  sack  a  good 
store  of  heads  wherewith  he  and  the 
Newgate  felons  made  hideous  sport, 
preliminary  to  parboiling  them  with 
bay  salt  and  cummin  seed  :  the  one  a 
means  of  preservation,  the  other  sov¬ 
ereign  against  the  fowls  of  the  air.  If 
the  traitor  were  a  woman,  she  was 
burned  (till  1790)  ;  but  usually  stran¬ 
gled  first.  Cases  are  on  record  where, 
with  a  fire  too  quick  or  a  hangman  too 
clumsy,  the  choking  proved  abortive 
and —  !  The  sledge  so  often  supplant¬ 
ed  the  less  ignominious  cart,  that  I 
ought  to  explain  that  a  traitor  need 
not  be  a  political  offender.  Certain 
coining  offences,  with  the  murder  of  a 
husband  by  his  wife,  and  of  a  master 
by  his  servant,  were  all  ranked  a  form 
of  treason,  and  the  criminal  was  drawn 
and  quartered,  or  burnt  accordingly. 

The  Ordinary,  or  prison  chaplain  of 
Newgate,  said  ”  Amen”  to  the  death 
sentence,  and  ministered  to  the  con¬ 
vict  thence  to  the  end.  A  terrible 
duty,  to  usher  your  fellow-man  from 
this  world  into  the  next  ;  I  have  heard 
that  one  such  task  near  proved  fatal 
to  an  honest  divine.  But  the  hand  of 
New  Series. — Vol  LXV.,  No.  3 


little  employment  hath  the  daintier 
sense  ;  and  too  often  the  Newgate  Or- 
dinaiy  was  a  callous  wretch,  with  a 
keen  zeal  for  the  profits  of  his  post, 
and  for  tlie  rest  a  mere  praying  ma¬ 
chine.  He  needs  must  be  a  good 
trencherman.  It  was  one  of  his  strange 
duties  to  say  grace  at  City  banquets  ; 
and  Major  Griffiths,  who  collects  so 
many  curious  facts  in  his  Chronicles 
of  Newgate,  alleges  that  he  was  not  sel¬ 
dom  required  to  eat  three  several  din¬ 
ners  without  quitting  the  table.  In 
post-Tyburn  days,  when  they  hanged 
in  front  of  the  prison,  the  Governor’s 
daughter  used  to  prepare  breakfast  for 
those  attending  executions.  Broiled 
kidneys  were  her  masterpiece,  and  she 
noted  that,  while  most  of  her  pale- 
faced  guests  could  stomach  naught  save 
brandy  and  water,  his  Reverence  would 
attack  the  dish  as  one  appetised  by  a 
prosperous  morning’s  work.  Most 
Ordinaries  are  clean  gone  from  mem¬ 
ory.  One  (a  fly  in  amber)  the  chance 
reference  of  a  classic  now  and  again 
preserves.  “E’en  Guthrie  spares  half 
Newgate  by  a  dash,”  sneers  Pope,  re¬ 
ferring  to  an  alleged  habit  of  merely 
giving  initials.  I  have  turned  over  a 
fair  number  of  the  Reverend  James 
Guthrie’s  accounts  of  criminals  ;  and 
he  always  wiites  the  name  in  full. 
Tom  Brown  scribbles  the  epitaph  of 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Smith,  another 
Ordinary  : 

Whither  he’s  gone 
Is  not  certainly  known. 

Bat  a  man  may  conclude, 

Without  being  rude, 

That  otthodox  Sam 

His  flock  w'ould  not  shame. 

And  to  show  himself  to  ’em  a  pastor  most 

civil, 

As  he  led,  so  he  followed  ’em  on  to  the  d — 1. 

We  know  most  about  the  Reverend 
Paul  Lorrain,  who  was  appointed  in 
1G98,  and  died  in  1719,  leaving  the  re¬ 
spectable  fortune  of  five  thousand 
pounds.  A  typical  Ordinary  of  the 
baser  sort  this  ;  a  greedy,  gross,  sen¬ 
sual  wretch,  who  thrived  and  grew  cor¬ 
pulent  on  the  perquisites  of  his  office. 
Among  these  was  a  broadsheet,  pub¬ 
lished  at  eight  o’clock  the  morning 
after  a  hanging.  It  was  headed,  “  The 
Ordinary  of  Newgate,  his  Account  of 
the  Behavior,  Confessions,  and  Last 
Speeches  of  the  Malefactors  who  were 
13 
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executed  at  Tyburn,  the  - It 

gave  the  names  and  sentences  of  the 
convicts,  copious  notes  of  the  sermons 
(of  the  most  wooden  type)  ho  preached 
at  them,  biographies,  confessions,  and 
finally  the  scene  at  the  gallows.  Let 
the  up-to-date  journalist  cherish  Lor- 
rain’s  name.  He  was  an  early  speci¬ 
men  of  the  Personal  Interviewer  ;  he 
had  the  same  keen  scent  for  unsavory 
detail,  the  same  total  disregard  for  the 
feelings  or  wishes  of  his  victim,  the 
same  readiness  to  betray  confidence  ; 
and  he  had  his  subject  at  such  an  ad¬ 
vantage  !  You  conceive  the  sanctimo¬ 
nious  air  wherewith  he  produced  his 
note-book  and  invited  the  wretch’s 
statement.  With  the  scene  at  Tyburn 
variety  in  detail  was  impossible. 
“  Afterward  the  cart  drew  away,  and 
they  were  turn’d  oil,”  is  his  foimula. 
You  had  a  good  twojienn’orth — for 
twopence  was  his  modest  charge  !  The 
first  page  top  was  embellished  with 
two  cuts  :  on  the  left  Old  Xewyate 
Archway,  on  the  right  Tyburn  'Tree. 
(Pnrney  affected  a  quainter  design, 
wherein  he  stood,  in  full  canonicals, 
in  the  centre,  pointing  the  way  to 
Heaven,  while  on  his  left  the  Fiend, 
furnished  with  a  trident,  squirmed  in 
a  bed  of  flames.)  The  broadsheet  was 
authenticated  by  his  signature. 

Now,  two  things  made  the  Eeverend 
Paul  exceeding  wroth.  One  was  the 
issue  of  pirated  confessions,  which 
were  “  a  great  Cheat  and  Imposture 
upon  the  World.”  Also  they  would 
not  merely  forge  his  name  but  misspell 
it  to  boot  I  His  is  ”  the  only  true  Ac¬ 
count  of  the  Hying  Criminals,”  he  ur¬ 
gently,  and  no  doubt  truly,  asserts. 
All  this  touched  his  pocket  ;  hence  his 
ire,  which  blaztd  no  less  against  the 
unrepentant  malefactor,  w'ho — a  scarce 
less  grievous  offence — touched  his  pro¬ 
fessional  pride.  He  did  not  mince 
words :  “  he  was  a  Notorious  and 
Hard-hearted  Criminal,”  or  afflicted 
with  brutish  ignorance,  or  of  an  ob- 
fitinate  and  hardened  disposition. 

There  is,”  he  would  pointedly  re¬ 
mark,  “  a  Lake  of  Brimi<t one,  a  Worm 
that  dies  not,  and  a  Fire  which  shall 
never  be  quenched.  And  this  1  must 
plainly  tell  you,  that  will  be  your  dis¬ 
mal  portion  there  forever,  unhss  you 
truly  repent  here  in  time.”  And  after 
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“  Behavior”  in  the  title  of  his  broad¬ 
sheets,  he  would  insert,  in  parentheses, 
“  or  rather  Misbehavior.”  Most  of  his 
flock,  stupid  with  terror,  passively  ac¬ 
quiesced  in  everything  he  said.  These 
“  Lorrain  saints,’  as  Steele  called 
them,  received  ready  absolution  at  his 
hands,  and  their  reported  end  was  most 
edifying.  But  in  James  Sheppard 
(the  Jacobite),  who  suffered  Marc'h 
17th,  1718,  for  treason,  Lorrain  had  a 
most  vexatious  subject.  A  non-juring 
divine,  “  that  Priest  or  Jesuit,  or  Wolf 
in  sheep’s  clothing,”  as  the  Rev.  Paul 
describes  him,  attended  the  convict, 
and  the  Ordinary’s  services  were  de¬ 
spised.  The  intruder,  ‘‘  e’en  at  the 
Gallows,  had  the  Presumption  to  give 
him  Publick  Absolution,  tho’  he  visi¬ 
bly  dy’d  without  Repentance.  ’  Dr. 
Doran  assures  us  that,  on  the  way  to 
T}burn,  Paul  and  his  supplanter  came 
to  fisticuffs,  and  our  Ordinary  was  un¬ 
ceremoniously  kicked  from  the  cart. 
One  would  like  to  believe  this  enter¬ 
taining  legend,  for  “  the  great  his¬ 
toriographer,”  as  Pope  and  Boling- 
broke  sarcastically  dub  him,  grows  less 
in  one’s  favor  the  more  one  scans  his 
sheets.  I  note  that  he  was  charged 
with  administering  the  Sacrament  for 
temporal  ends  ;  some  scandal,  appar¬ 
ently,  of  shameful  traffic  in  the  ele¬ 
ments.  There  is  no  proof — indeed,  we 
have  nothing  to  go  on  but  his  own  de¬ 
nial  ;  but  it  shows  the  gossip  whereof 
he  was  the  centre.  He  had  ingenious 
methods  of  spreading  his  sale.  Thus 
he  tells  his  readers  that  a  fuller  ac¬ 
count  of  a  special  case  will  be  published 
along  with  that  of  the  prisoners  who 
go  for  execution  on  the  morrow.  In 
the  case  of  Nathaniel  Paikhurst, 
hanged  May  20th,  1715,  for  the  mur¬ 
der  of  Count  Lewis  Pleuro,  he  actually 
shows  the  convict  on  the  eve  of  his  ex¬ 
ecution  in  act  to  crack  up  the  report 
which  his  ghostly  comforter  will  pres¬ 
ently  publish  !  (Strange  advertisements 
fill  the  odd  corners  of  his  broadsheets. 
Here  he  puffs  a  manual  of  devotion  by 
himself;  there  the  \iitue  of  a  quack 
medicine,  some  sovran  remedy  for 
colic,  gout,  toothache,  ”  The  Itch  or 
any  Itching  Humor.”  Again,  you 
have  ”  'I’he  works  of  Petronius  Arbiter, 
with  Cuts  and  a  Key,”  or  “  Apuleius’s 
Golden  Ass,”  or  some  lewd  publication 
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of  the  day.  Even  if  the  advertise¬ 
ments  were  Paul’s  publisher’s,  how 
strange  the  man  and  the  time  that 
sulfored  so  incongruous  a  mixture ! 
Paul  even  petitioned  Parliament  that 
his  precious  broadsheets  might  go  free 
of  the  Paper  Tax,  by  riason  of  their 
edifying  nature  ! 

Turn  we  now  to  the  Hangman.  His 
was  not  a  rare  figure  in  Old  England  ; 
blit  only  in  later  years  was  he  individ¬ 
ualized.  In  James  I.’s  time  he  was 
one  Derrick.  The  playwrights  keep 
his  memory  green,  and  the  crane  so 
called  is  said  to  take  its  name  from 
him.  Then  there  came  Gregory  Bran¬ 
don,  who  had  “  a  fair  coat  of  arms,” 
and  the  title  of  esquire  in  virtue  of  his 
office.  This  was  through  a  mad  prac¬ 
tical  joke  of  York  Herald,  who,  per¬ 
ceiving  a  solemn  ass  in  Garter-King- 
at-Arms,  sent  him  in  the  papers  some¬ 
what  ambiguously  worded,  and  got  the 
grant  in  due  form  ;  but  York  and  Gar¬ 
ter  were  presently  laid  by  the  heels  in 
the  Marshals! a,  “one  for  foolery,  the 
other  for  knavery.”  Gregory  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son,  also  called  Gregory, 
though  liis  real  name  was  Kichard. 
His  infantile  amusement  was  the  head¬ 
ing  of  cats  and  dogs,  his  baby  fingers 
seemed  ever  adjusting  imaginary  hal¬ 
ters  on  invisible  necks  ;  he  was  “  the 
destined  heir.  From  his  soft  cradle  to 
his  father’s  chair.”  This  ruffian  was, 
it  seems  quite  certain,  the  executioner 
of  Charles  I.  Then  followed  Edward, 
commonly  known  as  Esquire  Dun,  and 
then  the  renowned  Jack  Ketch,  who 
went  to  his  ghastly  work  with  so  cal¬ 
lous  a  disregard  for  human  suffering, 
or,  as  some  fancied,  with  such  mon¬ 
strous  glee,  that  his  name,  becoming 
the  very  synonym  for  hangman,  clave 
to  all  his  successors.  He  “  flourished” 
10G3-108G.  Dryden  calls  him  an  “ex¬ 
cellent  physician,”  and  commemorates 
him  more  than  once  in  his  full-resound¬ 
ing  line.  Some  held  Catch  his  true 
patronymic,  and  Jack  a  corruption  of 
Jacquet,  the  family  name  of  those  who 
held  the  Manor  of  Tyburn  during  a 
great  part  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
but  this,  however  ingenious,  seems  too 
far-fetched.  The  original  .Jack  was 
ungracious  and  surly  even  beyond  the 
manner  of  his  kind.  In  January, 
1G8G,  for  insolence  to  the  Sheriffs, 


“  he  w'as  deposed  and  committed  to 
Bridewell.”  Pascha  Bose,  a  butcher, 
succeeded,  but  getting  himself  hanged 
in  May,  Ketch  was  reinstated.  It  is 
recorded  that  he  struck  for  higher  pay 
— and  got  it  too.  You  might  fancy 
that  any  one  could  adjust  the  “  Tyburn 
Tippet,”  or  “  the  riding  knot  an  inch 
below  the  ear.”  But  the  business 
called  for  its  own  special  knack.  In 
the  History  of  the  Press-yard  the 
hangman  is  represented  after  the  sup¬ 
pression  of  the  T5  Rising,  as  cheer¬ 
fully  expectant,  “  provided  the  King 
does  not  unseasonably  spoil  my  market 
by  reprieves  and  pardons.”  He  will 
receive  ample  douceurs  “for  civility- 
money  in  placing  their  halters’  knot 
right  under  their  left  ear,  and  sepa¬ 
rating  their  quarters  with  all  imagina¬ 
ble  decency.”  Ketch’s  fancy  hovered 
between  a  noble  and  a  highwayman. 
My  lord  was  never  stingy  with  tips  ; 
and  the  foppery  of  the  high-toby-gloak 
made  him  a  bird  worth  plucking.  Of 
old  time  the  hangman  was  (we  are  as¬ 
sured)  sworn  on  the  Book  to  dispatch 
every  criminal  without  favor  to  father 
or  relative  or  friend  ;  and  he  was  then 
dismissed  with  this  formula :  “  Get 
thee  hence,  wretch.”  I  have  noted 
the  unwillingness  to  admit  him  into 
Kewgate — his  wages  were  paid  over 
the  gate — and  the  sorry  condition  of 
his  equipage.  This  last  gave  a  gro¬ 
tesque  touch  to  his  ■  progress,  readily 
seized  on  by  the  jeering  mob  which 
had  ever  a  curse  or  a  dead  cat  (or 
worse)  for  him. 

In  the  centuries  of  its  lion  ible  green¬ 
ness,  the  Tree  at  Tyburn  slew  its  tens 
of  thousands.  A  record  of  famous 
cases  would  fill  volumes.  1  can  only 
but  note  a  very  few.  The  earliest  re¬ 
corded,  though  they  cannot  have  been 
the  first,  were  those  of  Judge  Tressilian 
and  Nicholas  Brembre,  in  February, 
1388.  Their  offence  was  high  treason, 
which  meant  in  those  days  little  more 
than  a  political  difference  with  the  au¬ 
thorities.  This  Brembre  had  been 
four  times  Mayor  of  London.  He  pro¬ 
posed  some  startling  innovations  in 
the  City,  one  being  to  change  its  name 
to  New  Troy  (Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
perchance  had  turned  his  head).  Here 
ended  Perkin  Warbeck,  that  “  little 
cockatrice  of  a  king,”  after  abusing 
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Henry  VII.’s  ^generosity  more  than 
once.  The  savagery  of  Henry  VIII. 
kept  the  executioner  busy,  and  he  of 
Tyburn  had  his  full  share.  On  May 
4th,  1535,  in  open  defiance  to  every 
past  tradition,  the  King  caused  hang 
and  quaiter  Haughton,  the  last  Prior 
of  the  Charterhouse,  in  his  sacerdotal 
robes,  without  any  previous  ceremony 
of  degradation,  after  which  “  His  arm 
was  hung  as  a  bloody  sign  over  the 
archway  of  the  Charterhouse.”  In 
1581,  under  Elizabeth,  Campion  aud 
Harte  continued  the  long  line  of  Catho¬ 
lic  martyrs.  Campion  had  been  so 
cruelly  racked  that  he  could  not  hold 
up  his  hand  to  plead  without  assist¬ 
ance,  yet  he  maintained  his  courage 
through  the  raw  December  morning. 
At  Tyburn  they  vexed  him  with  long 
discussions  ;  but  at  last,  while  he  was 
yet  praying  for  Elizabeth,  the  cart 
drove  away.  Many  of  his  disciples 
stood  round.  They  fought  for  relics 
which  the  authorities  were  determined 
they  should  not  have.  So  that  a  young 
man  having  dipped  his  handkerchief 
in  the  blood  was  forthwith  arrested. 
In  the  confusion  some  one  cut  off  a 
finger  and  conveyed  it  away.  Some 
one  else  offered  twenty  pounds  for  a 
finger  joint,  but  the  hangman  dared 
not  let  it  go.  The  fevered  imagina¬ 
tion  of  Campion’s  adorers  saw  won¬ 
drous  signs.  Some  pause  in  the  flow 
of  the  Thames  was  noted  on  that  day, 
and  was  ascribed  thereto.  The  river 

Awhile  astoDished  stood 
To  connt  the  drops  of  Campion’s  sacred  blood. 

Campion  himself  had  long  a  presenti¬ 
ment  of  his  fate,  which,  considering 
the  desperate  nature  of  his  mission, 
was  not  wonderful  ;  and  when  occasion 
took  him  past  the  Triple  Tree,  he  was 
moved  to  uncover  his  head.  South- 
well,  the  “  sweet  singer”  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  Reaction,  told  the  end  of  his  friend 
in  a  little  work  printed  at  Douay,  but 
in  English,  and  of  course  for  English 
circulation  ;  and  in  1595  Southwell 
followed  his  brother  priest.  His  fol¬ 
lowers  noted  that,  when  his  heart  was 
torn  out,  “it  leaped  from  the  dissec¬ 
tor’s  hand  and,  by  its  thrilling,  seemed 
to  repel  the  flames.”  A  strange  legend 
— not  quite  baseless,  Mr.  Gardiner 
thinks — shows  the  effect  of  such  scenes 
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on  the  Catholic  mind  :  Henrietta  Ma¬ 
ria,  Charles  I.’s  queen,  walked  bare¬ 
foot  to  Tyburn,  as  to  a  shrine,  at  dead 
of  night,  and  did  penance  under  the 
gallows  for  the  sins  of  her  adopted 
country.  A  felon  of  a  very  different 
order  was  Airs.  Turner,  who  suffered 
(November  14th,  1015)  for  complicity 
in  Sir  Thomas  Overbury’s  murder. 
She  had  invented  yellow  starch,  and 
my  Lord  Coke,  with  a  fine  sense  of  the 
picturesque,  ordained  her  to  hang  “  in 
her  yellow  Tinny  Ruff  and  Cutf.  ”  In 
effect  she  dressed  the  part  gallantly  ; 
“  her  face  was  highly  rouged,  and  she 
wore  a  cobweb  lawn  ruff,  yellow 
starched.”  The  hangman  had  also 
yellow  bands  and  cuffs,  he  tied  her 
hands  with  a  black  silk  ribbon  herself 
had  provided,  as  well  as  a  black  veil 
for  her  face.  Being  turned  off,  she 
seemed  to  die  quietly. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  bodies  of 
Cromwell,  Ireton,  and  Bradshaw  were 
dug  up  at  Westminster,  removed  at 
night  to  the  Red  Lion  Ilolborn,  drawn 
next  morning  (January  30th,  IGOl), 
the  anniversary  of  Charles's  death,  to 
Tyburn,  and  there  hanged  in  their 
shrouds  on  the  three  wooden  posts  of 
Itie  gallows  ;  and  at  nightfall  they  were 
taken  down  and  beheaded  ;  the  bodies 
being  there  buried,  while  the  heads 
adorned  Westminster  Hall.  Noll  had 
his  picturesque  historians  before  Car¬ 
lyle.  A  wild  tale  arose  that  his  orig¬ 
inal  funeral  at  the  Abbey  had  been  but 
a  mock  ceremonial  ;  for  his  body,  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  own  instructions,  had 
been  secretly  removed  to  Naseby,  and 
buried  at  nightfall  on  the  scene  of  that 
victory. 

Time  would  fail  to  narrate  the  pic¬ 
turesque  and  even  jovial  exits  of  those 
“  curled  darlings”  of  the  Tyburn  Cal¬ 
endar  or  Malefactors'  Bloody  Register 
(or  any  other  form  of  the  Newgate 
Chronicle),  those  idols  of  the  popular 
imagination,  the  Caroline  and  Georgian 
highwaymen.  Swift  pictures  the  very 
ideal  in  Clever  Tom  Clinch,  who — 

.  .  .  while  the  rabble  was  bawling, 
Rode  stately  through  Holborn  to  die  in  his 
calling  ; 

He  stopped  at  the  George  for  a  bottle  of  sack, 
And  promised  to  pay  for  it— when  he  came 
back. 

His  waistcoat  and  stockings  and  breeches 
were  white, 
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His  cap  had  a  new  cherry  ribbon  to  tie’t ; 

And  the  maids  to  the  doors  and  the  balconies 
ran. 

And  cried  “  Lack  a-day  !  he’s  a  proper  young 
man  !” 

But  how  to  summarize  the  infinite  va¬ 
riety  of  detail  ?  To  tell  how,  when 
Claude  Duval  swung  (January  21st, 
1070),  Ladies  of  Quality  looked  on  in 
tears  and  masks  ;  how  he  lay  in  more 
than  royal  state  in  Tangier  Tavern, 
St.  Giles’s  ;  and  how  they  carved  on 
his  stone  “  in  the  centre  aisle  of  Covent 
Garden  Church,”  the  pattern  of  a  high* 
waymaiTs  epitaph  : 

Here  lies  Du  Vail  :  reader,  if  male  thou  art. 

Look  to  thy  purse  ;  if  female  to  thy  heart  ? 

How  the  mob  bolted  with  Jack  Shep¬ 
pard’s  body  (November  ICth,  1724)  to 
save  the  “  bonny  corp”  from  the  sur¬ 
geon’s  knife  ?  IIow  Jonathan  Wild. 
“  the  Great”  (May  24th,  1725),  during 
the  finishing  touches  picked  the  Ordi¬ 
nary’s  pocket  of  his  corkscrew,*  and 
was  turned  off  with  it  still  in  his  hand, 
to  the  unspeakable  delight  of  that 
enormous  body  of  spectators,  to  which 
Slieppard’s  two  hundred  thousand  on¬ 
lookers  were  (Defoe  assures  us)  no 
more  to  be  compared  than  is  a  regi¬ 
ment  to  an  army  ?  How  Sixteen- 
string  Jack  (November  30th,  1774), 
his  “  bright  pea-green  coat”  and  “  im¬ 
mense  nosegay”  were  almost  too  mag¬ 
nificent  even  for  so  noble  an  occasion  ? 
Alas  !  not  ours  to  dwell  on  such  de¬ 
tails.  Let  the  brave  rogues  go  ! 

I  cull  one  instance  from  the  Peerage. 
Earl  Ferrers  suffered  at  Tyburn  (May 
5th,  1700)  for  the  death  of  Johnson, 
his  laud-steward.  He  dressed  in  his 
wedding  clothes,  “  a  suit  of  white  and 
silver  ”  as  good  an  occasion,”  he 
observed,  “for  putting  them  on,  as 
that  for  which  they  were  first  made” 
(his  treatment  of  his  wife  had  indi¬ 
rectly  brought  about  the  murder). 
Every  consideration  was  paid  to  my 
lord’s  feelings  :  “  A  landau  with  six 
horses”  was  liis  Tyburn  cart,  and  a 
silk  rope  Ids  “  anodyne  necklace 
and  yet  things  did  not  go  smoothly. 
The  mob  was  so  enormous  that  the 
journey  took  three  hours.  It  was  far 


*  Thus  Fielding  :  Putney  was  the  Ordinary. 
Ills  acceunt  is  different. 


worse  than  hanging,  he  protested  to 
the  Sheriffs.  His  very  handsome  lip 
of  five  guineas  was  handed  by  mistake 
to  the  hangman’s  man,  and  an  un¬ 
seemly  altercation  ensued.  My  lord 
toed  the  line  with  anxious  care.  “  Am 
I  right?”  were  his  last  words.  As  re¬ 
gards  the  clergy,  the  leading  case  is 
obviously  that  of  Dr.  Dodd,  hanged 
for  forgery  (June  27Lh,  1777).  The 
strange  nps  and  downs  of  his  life  (“  he 
descended  so  low  as  to  become  the  edi¬ 
tor  of  a  newspaper”)  are  not  for  this 
page.  The  maudlin  piety  of  his  lait 
days  is  no  pleasant  spectacle.  Dr. 
Newton,  bishop  of  Bristol,  thought 
him  deserving  of  pity  “  because  hangtd 
for  the  least  crime  he  had  committed.” 
Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  did  all  he  could 
to  save  Dodd  ;  also  wrote  his  address 
to  the  Judge  (sentence  had  been  re¬ 
spited)  in  reply  to  the  usual  question, 
as  well  as  the  sermon  he  delivered  in 
Newgate  Chapel  three  weeks  before 
the  end.  The  King  sternly  refused  a 
reprieve.  No  doubt  he  was  right. 
The  very  manner  of  the  deed  seems  to 
argue  not  a  first,  only  a  first  discovered 
offence.  Dodd’s  doggerel  Thoughts  in 
Prison  is  his  chief  literary  crime.  He 
went  in  a  coach.  His  “  considerable 
time  in  praying,”  and  “  several  show¬ 
ers  of  rain,”  rendered  the  mob  some¬ 
what  impatient.  He  was  assisted  by 
two  clergymen.  One  was  very  much 
affected  ;  “  the  other,  I  suppose,  was 
the  Ordinary,  as  he  was  perfectly  in¬ 
different  and  unfeeling  in  everything 
he  said  and  did.”  Villette  was  then 
Ordinary.  lie  wrote  an  account  (after 
the  most  approved  pattern)  of  Dodd’s 
unhappy  end.  The  pair  had  spent 
much  time  together  in  Newgate,  and 
one  hopes  the  report  of  Villette’s  be¬ 
havior  is  mistaken  or  inaccurate,  though 
it  is  that  of  an  eye-witness,  a  corre¬ 
spondent  of  George  Selwyn,  himself 
an  enthusiastic  amateur  of  executions, 
who,  when  he  had  a  tooth  drawn,  let 
fall  his  handkerchief  d  ta  Tghurn,  as  a 
signal  for  the  operation.  James  Bos¬ 
well  had  a  like  craze.  He  went  in  a 
mourning  coach  with  the  Rev.  James 
Hackman  when  that  divine  was  hanged 
(April  19th,  1779)  for  the  murder  of 
Miss  Reay.  When  Hackman  let  fall 
the  handkerchief  it  fell  outside  the 
cart,  and  Ketch,  with  an  eye  for  per- 
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quisites,  jumped  down  to  secure  it  ie- 
fore  he  whipped  up  the  horse. 

It  was  John  Austin  who  had  the  dis¬ 
tinction  of  being  the  last  person  exe¬ 
cuted  at  Tyburn  (November  7th,  1783). 
Reformers  had  long  denounced  the 
rocession  as  a  public  scandal.  The 
heriffs  had  some  doubts  as  to  their 
powers  :  but  the  Judges,  being  con¬ 
sulted,  assured  them  they  could  end  it 
an’  they  would.  A  mouth  after  (De¬ 
cember  9th,  1783)  the  gallows  was  at 
work  in  front  of  Newgate,  and  Old 
London  lost  its  most  exciting  specta¬ 
cle.  Dr.  Johnson  frankly  regretted 
the  change  :  “  Executions  are  intended 
to  draw  spectators,  if  they  do  not  draw 
spectators  they  lose  their  reason.  The 
old  method  was  more  satisfactory  to 
all  parties.  The  public  was  gratified 
by  a  procession,  the  criminal  was  sup¬ 
ported  by  it.  Why  is  all  this  to  be 
swept  away  ?”  In  truth,  the  change 
of  scene  was  an  illogical  compromise  ; 
the  picturesque  effect  was  gone,  save 
for  an  occasional  touch,  as  after  Hol- 
ling’s  execution,  when  the  dead  hand 
was  thrust  into  a  woman’s  bosom,  to 
remove  a  mark  or  wen.  The  disorder¬ 
ly  mob  remained,  nay,  was  a  greater 
scandal  at  the  centre  than  in  the  sub¬ 
urbs.  Dickens  is  but  one  of  many 
writers  who,  knowing  their  London 
well,  described  the  unedifying  walk 
and  talk  of  the  crowd  before  Newgate  ; 
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and  in  18G8  private  was  substituted  for 
public  execution  throughout  the  land. 

Tyburn  and  its  memories,  its  crim¬ 
inals,  its  hangmen,  its  Ordinaries,  filled 
a  great  space  in  popular  imagination, 
and  have  frequent  mention  in  our  great 
writers.  Shakespeare  himself  has 
“  Tlie  shape  of  Love’s  Tyburn  and 
Dryden’s  “  Like  thief  and  parson  in  a 
Tyburn  cart,”  is  a  stock  quotation.  I 
can  string  no  chaplet  of  these  pearls  ; 
but  two  phrases  I  must  explain.  Dur¬ 
ing  some  centuries,  a  felon  who  “  pray¬ 
ed  his  clergy,”  was  branded  on  the 
crown  of  his  thumb  with  the  letter  T, 
to  prevent  a  second  use  of  the  plea. 
This  was  called,  in  popular  slang,  the 
Tyburn  T.  Ben  Jonson  was  so  brand¬ 
ed  (October,  1598)  for  killing  Gabriel 
Spencer,  the  actor,  in  a  duel.  Again, 
a  statute  of  1698  (10  Will.  III.,  c.  12) 
provided  for  those  who  prosecuted  a 
felon  to  conviction  a  certificate  freeing 
them  from  certain  parochial  duties. 
This  was  known  as  a  Tyburn  ticket. 
It  had  a  certain  money  value,  because 
if  unused  it  could  be  assigned  once. 
The  privilege  was  abolished  in  1827 
(7  and  8  Geo.  IV.,  c.  27)  ;  but  it  was 
allowed  as  late  as  1856  to  a  certain  Mr. 
Pratt,  of  Bond  Street,  who  by  showing 
his  ticket  (which  must  have  been  thirty 
years  old)  escaped  service  on  an  Old 
Bailey  jury. — New  Review. 
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Few  will  deny  that  the  growth  of 
London  on  its  western  side  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
its  entire  history.  For  let  it  be  re¬ 
membered  that  it  has  been  effected  dur¬ 
ing  the  course  of  something  less  than 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  At  the 
Restoration  of  Charles  II.,  to  go  no 
further  backward,  what  was  really  a 
country  walk  began  so  soon  as  the 
pedestrian  had  passed  the  Mulberry 
Garden  in  Piccadilly.  Golden  Square, 
St.  James’s  Square,  Hanover  Squaie, 
Cavendish  Square,  Portman  Square  had 
not  been  erected.  Over  the  verdant 
meadows  which  they  were  destined  in 


later  days  to  occupy,  the  merry  milk¬ 
maids  of  the  locality  were  accustomed 
to  trip  in  a  happy-go-lucky  fashion,  as 
they  poised  upon  their  heads  their 
well-filled  pails.  The  lowing  kine 
grazed  peacefully  on  the  banks  of  the 
streamlets  which  meandered  pleasantly 
through  the  flowery  meadows  of  what 
are  to-day  the  busiest  and  most  dense¬ 
ly-thronged  parts  of  Regent  Street. 
Two  centuries  and  a  half,  as  we  have 
already  said,  have  sufficed  to  bring 
about  a  very  different  state  of  affairs. 
The  western  quarter  of  London  has 
overspread  the  once  green  fields  by 
leaps  and  by  bounds.  Where  the  vet- 
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erans  of  Naseby  and  of  Worcester  were 
])rivileged  to  see  smiling  landscapes, 
tlieir  posterity  see  the  half  melancholy, 
half- majestic  portals  of  St.  James’s 
Square.  Where  the  contemporaries  of 
Pejiys  and  Evelyn  saw  nought  but  but¬ 
tercups  and  daisies  on  a  fine  morning 
in  early  spring,  their  posterity  see 
sombre  dwelling-houses  tenanted  by 
the  great  ones  of  the  earth.  Were  we 
in  search  of  an  illustration  to  point 
the  moral  of  the  Latin  dictum,  Tem- 
liora  mutant ur,  at  nos  mutamur  in 
illis,  assuredly  we  should  find  one 
here.  For,  as  we  need  hardly  pause  to 
emphasize,  St.  James’s  Square  has 
known  palmy  days,  and  great  days — 
dajs  indeed  of  which  any  square  in 
the  world  might  be  justly  proud.  To 
the  student  of  London  lore  its  very 
stones  are  precious.  To  the  lovers  of 
London  for  its  own  sake,  to  those  who, 
like  the  redoubtable  Captain  Morris, 
could  troll  forth  with  heart  and  soul 
and  voice,  those  lines  which  he  was 
never  weary  of  trolling  forth,  as  the 
laureate  of  the  lieef  Steak  Club  : 

Then  in  town  let  me  live,  then  in  town  let  me 
die, 

For  in  truth  I  can’t  relish  the  country,  not  I ; 
If  man  must  have  a  villa  in  summer  to  dwell. 
Then  p'ive  me  the  sweet  shady  side  of  Pall 
Mall. 

To  such  as  these,  we  repeat,  the  Square 
and  everything  connected  with  it  are 
invested  with  an  interest  of  no  ordi¬ 
nary  character.  It  is,  therefore,  with 
feelings  of  deep  satisfaction  that  we 
diiect  attention  in  these  pages  to  the 
fact  that  St.  James’s  Square  has  of 
late  found  a  singularly  able  and  candid 
historian  in  Mr.  A.  I.  Dasent.  It  is 
difiicult  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  he  has  acquitted  himself 
of  his  task.  No  reproach  is  more  fre¬ 
quently  levellfd,  and  in  our  opinion 
more  justly  levelled,  against  works  of 
this  character  than  that  of  soporific 
dulness.  The  perusal  of  antiquarian 
and  topographical  books  in  general 
might  be  ranked  among  works  of  su¬ 
pererogation,  and  only  produces  the 
effect  of  sending  the  reader  to  sleep. 
Mr.  Dasent’s  pages  are  entirely  free 
from  this  reproach.  From  first  to  last 
he  instructs  while  he  amuses.  We  lay 
down  his  book  with  the  conviction  that 
the  man  has  at  last  arisen  who  knows 


how  to  narrate  as  it  should  be  narrated 
the  history  of  a  London  square.  Tak¬ 
ing  his  work  as  our  text,  we  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  to  base  upon  it  a  short,  though 
we  trust  a  not  altogether  uninterest¬ 
ing,  homily  of  our  own. 

If  we  cast  our  eyes  over  some  good 
map  of  Charles  II. ’s  London,  we  shall 
at  once  see  that  what  we  now  under¬ 
stand  by  “  the  West  End”  had  then 
practically  no  existence.  Broad  green 
fields,  bounded  by  the  coach  roads 
which  led  to  Uxbridge,  Oxford,  and 
Bath,  occupied  the  places  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  imposing  array  of  squares,  cres¬ 
cents,  and  terraces.  The  charming 
raiment  of  Nature  undisturbed  and  un¬ 
sullied  by  grime,  smoke,  and  filth 
stretched  far  away  north,  south,  and 
west  of  Charing  Cross.  In  those  times 
many  fashionable  gentlemen  lived  in 
the  Strand  ;  the  City  was  still  the 
abode  of  people  of  “quality.”  Uat- 
ton  House  lay  at  the  end  of  Hatton 
Garden  ;  people  in  high  life  resided  in 
considerable  numbers  in  Drury  Lane. 
Opulent  merchants  selected  Pudding 
Lane  and  Pie  Corner  as  their  abodes. 
The  stately  Duke  of  Newcastle,  the 
great  tamer  of  horses,  resided  with  his 
august  consort  in  the  salubrious  neigh¬ 
borhood  of  Clerkenwell.  The  Duke 
of  Lauderdale  and  the  Bishop  of  Lon¬ 
don  both  tenanted  houses  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  Prince  Kupert  practised  chem¬ 
istry  and  chattered  politics  at  his  house 
in  the  Barbican.  We  might  easily  mul¬ 
tiply  instances  all  tending  to  show  that, 
practically,  what  moderns  term  the 
West  End,  was  not  previous  to  the  out¬ 
break  of  the  Great  Fire  of  1666. 

“  When  things  began  to  return  to 
their  proper  channel,”  to  borrow  the 
appropriate  language  of  Defoe,  when 
London’s  citizens  had  sufficiently  re¬ 
covered  from  the  paralyzing  effects  of 
the  Great  Plague  and  the  Great  Fire, 
their  thoughts  naturally  turned  toward 
the  question  of  building  for  themselves 
suitable  and  commodious  dwelling- 
places.  It  was  an  anxious  time. 
Money  was  scarce  ;  credit  was  at  a  low 
ebb.  Like  the  little  band  of  Jewish 
exiles  when  preparing  to  rebuild  the 
walls  of  Jerusalem,  they  might  have 
exclaimed,  “  The  strength  of  the  beasts 
of  burden  is  decayed,  and  there  is 
much  rubbish,  so  that  we  are  not  able 
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to  build.”  Still  a  beginning  was  made, 
and  in  the  catalogue  of  these  begin¬ 
nings,  so  far  as  the  West  End  of  Lon¬ 
don  is  concerned,  w’e  must  place  the 
beginnings  of  St.  James’s  Square. 

The  foundation,  as  we  may  term  it, 
was  laid  by  Henry  Jermyn  (Jermyn 
Street  still  perpetuates  his  name),  Earl 
of  St.  Albans,  who  from  the  complai¬ 
sant  “  Merry  Monarch”  got  a  building 
lease  of  forty-five  acres,  and  subse¬ 
quently  a  grant  in  fee  of  the  site  of  the 
Square,  which  was  then  occupied  by 
St.  James’s  Fields.  The  Plague  and 
the  Fire  had  brought  building  opera¬ 
tions,  which  had  already  begun,  to  a 
standstill,  but  now  they  were  pushed 
forward  more  extensively  than  ever. 
North  of  Pall  Mall  there  soon  arose  for 
the  tenure  of  the  hcau  monde  Jermyn 
Street,  Charles  Street,  and  King  Street. 
St.  James’s  Square,  as  a  whole,  first 
appears  in  the  parish  books  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  place  of  residence  under  date  of 
the  year  1670.  During  the  interval 
which  elapsed  between  this  date  and 
the  time  of  Queen  Anne,  no  mean  array 
of  the  great  ones  of  the  earth  succeed 
cd  in  installing  themselves  in  the 
Square,  and  the  Bellasises,  Cavendishes, 
De  Veres,  Greys,  Ilerveys,  Saviles,  are 
among  those  who  figure  in  the  list. 
AVe  wonder  what  the  merry  milkmaids 
of  the  vicinity  thought  of  the  gay  com¬ 
pany  who  plumped  down  in  the  pre¬ 
viously  rural  shades  on  St.  James’s 
Fields,  and  sent  them  further  afield  to 
milk  the  cows.  Beati  possidentes,  we 
suspect,  said  envious  mortals. 

It  was,  of  course,  long — very  long  — 
before  St.  James’s  Square  presented 
anything  like  the  spick  and-span  ap¬ 
pearance  which  it  now  presents.  For 
no  inconsiderable  period  it  seems  that 
it  was  possible  for  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  predecessors  of 
Messrs.  Brock  and  Pain  to  utilize  the 
large  vacant  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
Square  for  those  pyrotechnic  displays 
in  which  British  loyalty  and  patriotism 
then  invariably  found  expression,  but 
which  in  these  degenerate  days,  we 
fear,  are  only  too  often  associated  with 
suburban  back  gardens  on  the  night  of 
the  Fifth  of  November.  The  unpro¬ 
tected  state  of  the  Square  at  this  time 
may  be  inferred  from  an  entry  in  the 
garrulous  Diary  of  Narcissus  Luttrell, 


who  avers  that  on  one  foggy  noonday  a 
gentleman  while  crossing  the  Square 
was  robbed  by  an  ancestor  of  Mr. 
William  Sikes,  who  held  a  couple  of 
pistols  to  his  head,  of  three  pounds. 
Various  attempts  were  made  to  per¬ 
petuate  the  renown  of  the  hero  of  the 
Revolution  by  the  erection  of  his  statue 
in  the  Square,  but  this  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  until  long  after  he  had  finished 
his  course. 

Early  in  the  reign  of  George  II.  the 
residents  of  St.  James’s  Square  pre¬ 
sented  a  petition  to  Parliament,  pray¬ 
ing  it  to  give  attention  to  certain  eye¬ 
sores  and  grievances  which  they  speci¬ 
fied.  It  wilt  hardly  be  credited,  and 
yet  it  is  true,  that  at  this  date  the  cen¬ 
tral  open  space  had,  either  through  the 
culpable  apathy  or  neglect  of  the  in¬ 
habitants,  been  converted  into  a  local 
dust- heap.  Not  only  did  the  dead 
cats  and  dogs,  the  cabbage-stalks  and 
the  potato  peelings,  the  ashes  and  the 
cinders,  find  a  local  habitation  there¬ 
on,  but  an  enterprising  coachbuilder 
built  a  shed  in  the  Square  about  thirty 
feet  long,  and  stored  his  timber  within 
it.  Such  daring  encroachments  on 
ground  so  sacred  to  the  tread  of  none 
but  aristocratic  feet  proved  too  much 
when  disclosed  to  the  horror  and  in¬ 
dignation  of  the  Peers,  who  had  no 
difficulty  in  passing  a  Bill  in  April, 
1726,  which  put  a  stop  forever  to  these 
vagaries.  The  lighting  of  the  Square 
was  subsequently  projected,  and  very 
much  must  it  have  been  needed  if  the 
following  paragraph  which  found  its 
way  into  the  columns  of  the  London 
Journal  of  August  PJ,  1727,  cited  by 
Mr.  Dasent,  speaks  at  all  truly  :  “  On 
Tuesday  night  last,  between  10  and  11 
of  the  clock,  Mr.  Kambouilet,  Lieuten¬ 
ant  of  the  Grenadiers,  and  Quarter 
Master  of  the  first  regiment  of  Guards, 
was  set  upon  by  five  foot  robbers  in  York 
Street,  near  St.  James’s  Square,  throe 
of  them  keeping  their  pistols  presented 
at  his  body,  while  the  others  rifled  him 
of  a  diamond  ring,  a  broad  piece,  two 
guineas  and  a  half,  some  medals,  and 
a  silver  watch,  together  with  his  hat, 
periwig,  and  cane,  and  then  command¬ 
ed  him  to  kneel  on  the  ground  while 
they  made  off,  which  he  did  ;  but  one 
of  the  villains  turned  back  suddenly, 
and  cut  him  on  the  head  with  an 
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I  l)jinger  in  a  barbarous  manner,  though 

he  did  not  attempt  to  rise  ;  and  then 
they  all  made  their  escape.” 

The  presence  of  so  large  and  distin¬ 
guished  a  company  in  the  Square  soon 
occasioned  a  necessity  for  a  suitable 
V  place  of  public  worship,  which  was  ac¬ 

cordingly  erected.  We  are  sorry  to 
:  have  to  say  that  in  those  days  the  aris- 

i  locracy  were  not  at  all  conspicuous  for 

!  •  reverent  demeanor  in  fashionable  tem¬ 

ples,  or,  indeed,  in  any  other.  That 
St.  James’s  Church  had  earned  an  un¬ 
enviable  notoriety  in  this  respect  may 
partly  be  inferred  from  Sir  John  Van¬ 
brugh’s  comedy,  entitled  ”  The  Ke- 
lapse  ;  or.  Virtue  in  Danger,”  which 
I  was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  in  1697. 

I  In  this  play  Colley  Cibber  sustained 

the  principal  character.  Lord  Fopping- 
ton,  who,  on  being  addressed  by  Ber- 
siuthia,  the  young  widow,  “  Pray, 
which  church  does  your  liordship  most 
oblige  with  your  presence?”  replies, 
“  Oh  !  St.  James’s,  madam  ;  there’s 
much  the  best  company.”  Amanda 
then  asks,  “  Is  there  good  preaching, 
too?”  Whereupon  Lord  Foppington 
replies,  “  Why,  faith,  ma’am,  I  can’t 
tell.  man  vnest  have  very  little  to 
do  there  that  can  give  an  account  of  the 
,  sermon.'’  In  the  years  which  followed 

!  the  Kevolution  St.  James’s  Square  was 

suitably  paved,  provided  with  lamps 
and  an  ornamental  basin  of  water 
railed  round,  and  a  gravel  walk  to  boot. 
The  equestrian  statue  of  William  III. 
was,  however,  not  erected  until  1808. 
It  is  a  specimen  of  the  handiwork  of 
John  Bacon,  Jr. 

Having  said  so  much  about  the 
Square  regarded  as  a  tout  ensemble,  we 
pass  now  to  discourse  concerning  some 
of  the  mansions  which  go  to  make  it 
up.  What  Mr.  Dasent  terms  “  the 
great  houses”  are  six  in  number.  Of 
these,  Norfolk  House,  Derby  House, 

I  and  Ossulston  House  have  occupied  the 

eastern  side,  Ormond  House  the  north- 
■  ern  side,  Halifax  and  Cleveland  Houses 

the  western  side.  Norfolk  House  occu¬ 
pies  the  site  of  St.  Albans  House, 
which  was  inhabited  by  one  of  the  first 
comers  to  the  locality  in  the  post-Res- 
toration  era,  Henry  Jermyn,  at  whoso 
a  death  in  1684  it  passed  into  the  tenure 

I  of  the  Earl  of  Feversham.  The  Duke 

of  Norfolk  did  not  acquire  possession 


of  it  until  1721.  On  its  site  a  new  I 

house  was  built  under  the  auspices  of 
Matthew  Brettingham,  and  finished  in 
1756.  In  an  ancient  building  at  the  j* 

rear  of  Norfolk  House,  which  still  ex-  i 

ists,  the  third  George  was  born  in  1738. 

Ossulston  House  occupied  the  site  of 
the  present  numbers  1  and  2,  and  was  '* 

the  residence,  among  other  celebrities,  !? 

of  that  Lord  Tankerville  who  cut  such 
a  prominent  figure  on  the  Turf  under 
the  first  and  second  Georges.  Derby 
House,  bought  by  the  Earl  of  that  j 

name  about  forty  years  ago,  had  sev-  |; 

eral  noble  residents.  One  of  these  was 
Lord  Oxford,  who,  as  Mr.  Dasent’s  re¬ 
searches  establish,  gave  considerable 
trouble  to  the  parish  authorities.  Hali¬ 
fax  House  took  its  name  from  George 
Savile,  Earl  of  Halifax,  who  was  des-  1 

tined  to  be  known  to  posterity  chiefly  ■ 

in  the  character  of  what  is  commonly 
called  a “  trimmer.”  Cleveland  House, 
which  was  demolished  in  the  month  of 
August,  1894,  was  the  residence  of  the 
representatives  of  the  illustrious  ducal  I 

house  of  that  name.  , 

Necromancy  is,  we  believe,  an  art  ' 

that  has  wholly  fallen  into  desuetude 
in  these  critical  days.  Astrampsychus, 
Artemidorus,  and  Cagliostro  are,  we  ^ 

believe,  either  but  lightly  esteemed  or 
else  not  esteemed  at  all  %  the  present  I 

generation.  We  cannot  help  thinking, 
however,  that  any  budding  necroman-  I- 

cer  would  be  amply  repaid  if  he  select¬ 
ed  St.  James’s  Square  as  the  trial  scene 
of  his  operations.  He  who  possessed 
the  requisite  amount  of  fortitude  and 
the  power  of  summoning  spirits  from  >' 

the  vasty  deep  at  the  touch  of  his 
wand,  and  prepared  to  take  his  stand 
in  the  Square  and  entice  from  their 
aerial  abodes  an  array  of  those  who  had  | 

tenanted  the  mansions  while  in  the 
llesh,  and  exercised  their  dormant  con¬ 
versational  powers,  would  assuredly 
hear  something  worth  listening  to  pro¬ 
vided  these  hoary-headed  phantoms  re-  . 

trained  from  all  attempts  at  philoso-  ! 

phiziug.  No  doubt  the  dread  of  that 
insufferable  philosophy  has  been  the  j 

means  of  precluding  more  than  one  ad¬ 
venturous  mortal  from  trying  his  hand 
at  spirit-raising.  That  the  freezing  of 
the  young  blood,  the  harrowing-up  of 
the  soul,  and  the  making  of  each  par- 
ticular  hair  to  stand  on  end  like  quills 
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upon  the  fretful  porcupine,  are  gratify¬ 
ing  and  even  recuperative  sensations  if 
experienced  in  the  right  time  and  in 
the  right  place,  we  have  never  doubt¬ 
ed,  but  the  philosophizing  of  the  St. 
James’s  Square  phantoms  might  well 
daunt  all  but  the  most  hardened  and 
most  cynical.  What  a  tale,  for  exam- 
yile,  might  the  first  Earl  of  Chatham 
unfold  about  his  political  contempora¬ 
ries  could  he  be  summoned  into  the  re¬ 
ception-rooms  of  No.  10,  which  was 
his  town  residence  until  1762,  during 
years  that  were  fraught  with  wondrous 
events  in  the  political  annals  of  our 
re.alm  !  What  a  tale,  too,  might  an¬ 
other  distinguished  statesman  of  a  la¬ 
ter  generation  unfold.  Lord  Liverpool, 
who  came  to  live  in  the  Square  as  Lord 
Hawkesbury,  in  the  year  1803  !  And 
what  a  tale,  too,  might  the  shades  of 
the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Blessington, 
who  tenanted  the  same  mansion  be¬ 
tween  the  years  1820  and  1829,  unfold 
concerning  their  contemporaries  !  For 
was  it  not  here  that  that  “  most  glori¬ 
ous  lady,”  as  we  believe  some  one  has 
styled  her,  started  on  her  somewhat 
erratic  career  ?  Most  true.  Possessed 
of  grace,  talent,  and  energy,  her  lady¬ 
ship  determined  that  it  should  be  fi’om 
no  fault  of  her  own  if  she  did  not  be¬ 
come,  not  merely  a  leader  of  society, 
but  a  leader  in  the  sphere  of  noble  in¬ 
tellect.  Nor  did  she  fail  to  accomplish 
her  object.  Holland  House  had  soon 
to  look  to  its  laurels.  The  Blessing- 
ton  salon  began  to  vie  with  the  Ken¬ 
sington  salon,  and  some  people  even 
began  to  tremble  for  the  ascendency  of 
the  latter.  “  The  Blessington  salon, 
wrote  Dr.  Madden,  “  in  a  short  time 
became  the  rendezvous  of  the  elite  of 
London  celebrities  of  all  kinds  of  dis¬ 
tinction  ;  the  first  literati,  statesmen, 
artists,  eminent  men  of  all  professions, 
in  a  short  time  became  habitual  visitors 
at  the  abode  of  the  newly  married  lord 
and  lady.  Two  royal  jSnglish  dukes 
condescended  not  unfrequently  to  do 
homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  Irish 
beauty  and  intellect.  Canning,  Lord 
Castlereagh,  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne, 
Scarlett,  and  Jekyll,  Erskine,  and  many 
other  celebrities,  paid  their  devoirs 
there.  Whig  and  Tory  politicians  and 
lawyers,  forgetful  of  their  party  feuds 
and  professional  rivalries  for  the  nonce, 


came  there  as  gentle  pilgrims.  Kem- 
bleand  Matthews,  Lawrence  and  Wilkie, 
eminent  divines  like  Dr.  Samuel  Parr, 
poets  like  Rogers  and  Moore,  wits  like 
Luttrell,  were  among  the  votaries  who 
paid  their  vows  in  visits  there,  not  an- 
gel-like,  for  they  were  neither  few  nor 
far  between.”  Lord  Blessington, 
eventually  growing  satiated  with  this 
kind  of  life,  sought  a  refuge  in  foreign 
travel,  and  the  establishment  in  St. 
James’s  Square  was  broken  up.  Lady 
Blessington  was  destined  again  to  be 
the  queen  of  a  literary  coterie  in  a  spot 
further  west,  where,  however,  we  can¬ 
not  follow  her.  What  a  wonderful  tale 
of  one  kind  and  another  too,  by  the 
way,  might  the  shade  of  Lord  Castle¬ 
reagh  unfold,  who  tenanted  the  same 
house  at  a  later  date  ! 

Memories  of  the  good  and  great,  the 
bad  and  the  indifferent,  confront  us  at 
every  house  before  which  we  pause. 
At  No.  11  we  are  reminded  by  Mr. 
Dasent  that  Hudson  Gurney,  the  an¬ 
tiquary  and  poet,  resided,  and  Henry 
Hoare  after  him.  No.  16,  from  1825 
to  1843,  was  the  abode  of  the  Marquess 
of  Clanricarde,  and  in  the  library  of 
No.  15,  the  residence  of  Lord  Lich¬ 
field,  a  political  compact  was  made  be¬ 
tween  the  Opposition  and  Dan  O’Con¬ 
nell  in  1834.  Lord  Rosslyn  lived  at 
No.  12,  and  was  succeeded  by  Lord 
King,  son-in  law  of  Lord  Byron.  Two 
lights  of  the  scientific  world  resided  at 
No.  14.  One  was  John  Vaughan,  Earl 
of  Carbery,  who  was  Governor  of  Ja¬ 
maica  and  President  of  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety.  His  lordship  acquired  vast 
wealth  in  Jamaica,  but  his  avaricious 
propensities  were  so  shameless  that,  so 
it  is  said,  he  sold  some  Welshmen  for 
slaves,  and  his  chaplain  too,  whom  he 
did  not  wish  to  bring  back  with  him 
to  this  country  when  his  time  was  up. 
Another  noble  President  of  the  Royal 
Society  was  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield, 
who  lived  at  No.  11  St.  James’s  Square. 
His  knowledge  of  the  exact  sciences 
was  very  thorough,  and  probably  he 
made  good  use  of  it  when,  in  1752,  the 
Legislature  had  under  its  consideration 
the  question  of  the  revision  of  the  cal¬ 
endar,  which  stirred  the  passions  of  the 
mob  to  so  great  an  extent.  Despite  all 
the  forebodings  and  vaticinations  of 
the  false  prophets,  the  Gregorian  cal- 
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endar,  as  most  of  our  readers  know, 
was  adopted,  and  the  Earl’s  carriage 
Mas  chased  by  a  rabble  who  loudly  im- 
])ortuned  him  to  return  their  “  eleven 
days”  which  they  imagined  had  been 
cut  off  from  their  lives.  “N.B. — 
Eleven  days  annihilated  by  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,”  runs  an  entry  extracted  from 
the  register  of  St.  James’s  Church,  in 
reference  to  this  event.  Lord  Morton, 
Macclesfield’s  successor  at  the  Royal  So¬ 
ciety,  lived  in  the  Squai’e,  and  the  fa¬ 
mous — or  shall  we  say  infamous? — Earl 
of  Chesterfield  was  born  in  the  house 
numbered  18.  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
“  the  suspected  author  of  the  ‘  Letters 
of  Junius,’  ”  came  to  reside  at  No.  17 
iu  1790,  next  door  to  Lord  Thurlow, 
and  Francis’s  widow  lent  the  same 
house  to  Queen  Caroline  while  under¬ 
going  her  trial.  In  Mr.  Dasent’s  vol¬ 
ume  there  is  a  curious  print  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  queen  proceeded 
daily  from  the  Square  to  the  House  of 
Lords.  At  No.  3  lived  Lord  Harley, 
whose  collection  of  manuscripts  in  the 
British  Museum  will  ever  serve  to  keep 
his  name  alive.  At  No.  13  lived  that 
ardent  book-lover,  John  Duke  of  Rox¬ 
burgh,  and  here  in  May,  1812,  fell  his 
valuable  library  under  the  hammer  of 
Evans,  the  Pall  Mall  auctioneer.  Some 
of  its  contents  still  line  the  shelves  of 
the  house  which  is  now  the  headquar¬ 
ters  of  the  Windham  Club.  Next  door, 
in  tbe  early  Georgian  era  resided  an¬ 
other  lover  of  books,  the  eighth  Earl 
of  Pembroke,  the  “  Curio”  of  Pope’s 
“  Moral  Essays,”  a  noble  who  not  only 
had  the  dubious  honor  of  being  the 
e.xecutor  of  the  will  of  Mistress  Eleanor 
G Wynne,  but  the  more  solid  and  du¬ 
rable  honor  of  bearing  the  sword  at  the 
coronation  of  four  English  kings  in 
succession.  During  the  latter  decades 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indeed 
down  to  tbe  close  of  the  second  half  of 
the  following  century,  St.  James’s 
Square  was  often  selected  as  a  place  of 
residence  by  foreign  ambassadors,  who 
with  certain  exceptions  spent  vast  sunis 
of  money  during  their  stay  among  us. 
What  rows  of  carriages,  what  arrays  of 
velvets  and  satins,  knee  breeches  and 
silk  stockings,  what  equipages  and 
pageantry  the  old  Square  witnessed  in 
those  days,  to  be  sure  ! 

We  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  interior 


of  No.  9  St.  James’s  Square  in  August, 
1708,  which  was  then  occupied  by  the 
Austrian  Ambassador,  the  Count  de 
Seilern,  in  the  garrulous  ‘‘  Letters  and 
Journals  of  Lady  Mary  Coke,”  which 
were  privately  printed  a  few  years  since 
by  the  Earl  of  Home.  The  King  of 
Denmark  had  been  expected  to  grace 
the  banquet  with  his  presence,  but  did 
not  arrive,  by  reason,  so  it  is  said,  of  his 
having  eaten,  not  wisely  but  too  well, 
of  the  fruits  in  season,  or  it  may  have 
been  out  of  season.  But  the  guests 
got  on  well  enough  without  him. 
‘‘We  were  four-and-twenty  at  table,” 
says  Lady  Mary,  ‘‘  and  a  very  fine 
dinner  it  was  ;  all  the  rarities  that 
could  be  got;  I  pitied  the  Ambassa¬ 
dor’s  disappointment.  In  the  dessert 
we  had  pillars  that  supported  crowns 
and  sceptres  without  any  one  to  own 
them.  The  Prince  of  Sa.xe-Golha  sat 
between  Lady  Holdernesse  and  me. 
After  dinner  Lady  Holdernesse,  Loid 
Weymouth,  Monsieur  de  Mello  (Por¬ 
tuguese  Ambassador),  and  Madam  de 
Very  (wife  of  the  Sardinian  Minis¬ 
ter),  played  at  k)o  for  an  hour.  I 
lost  twelve  guineas.  The  party  then 
broke  up,  as  Lady  Holdernesse  and 
Monsieur  de  Mello  were  engaged  to 
the  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  I  played 
one  rubber  at  whisk  (whist)  with 
the  Spanish  Ambassador  (Prince  Mas- 
serano)  which  I  lost,  and  then  im¬ 
patiently  waited  for  my  chair,  which 
did  not  come  till  half  an  hour  after  ten 
o’clock.”  At  this  very  same  house  in 
the  following  year,  Lady  Coke  met  an¬ 
other  distinguished  party,  and,  what 
must  have  been  very  galling,  the  fates 
being  unpropitious,  had  another  spell 
of  bad  luck  at  cards.  We  may  men¬ 
tion  that  her  ladyship  was  accustomed 
to  pay  frequent  visits  to  that  famous 
card-loving  lady  of  quality.  Lady  Betty 
Germain,  who  lived  at  No.  IG  for  half 
a  century.  Right  dear  indeed  must 
the  sight  of  the  king  of  clubs  and  the 
ace  of  spades  have  been  in  the  eyes  of 
this  antiquated  dame.  At  her  card 
parties  Lady  Coke  was  ever  a  welcome 
guest,  and  she  records  that  she  gener¬ 
ally  sat  down  with  a  carp  bone  in  her 
pocket  in  order  to  insure  her  success. 
Here  on  one  occasion  the  lace  ruffles  of 
the  aged  Lady  Suffolk,  while  abstract¬ 
edly  leaning  over  the  silver  candlesticks 
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on  the  table,  caught  fire,  and  the  hands  we  ladies  remained  silent,  too  anxious 
of  the  host,  Lord  V^ere,  an  equally  aged  to  talk  and  longing  to  hear  more, 
gentleman,  were  sadly  burnt  in  an  en-  Lord  Alvanley  was  the  first  gentleman 
deavor  to  put  out  the  flames.  From  who  appeared,  and  he  horrified  us  with 
the  selfsame  record  we  learn  that  at  the  list  of  names  of  killed  and  wound- 
another  time  the  sedan  chair  in  which  ed  ;  and  such  names  !  great  and  dis- 
Lady  Mary  Coke  was  being  borne  in  tinguished  in  the  campaigns  of  the 
state  to  the  same  house  was  stopped  in  Peninsula,  and  become  almost  house- 
its  progress  by  a  riotous  concourse  who  hold  words.  There  were  several  for 
effectually  barred  its  progress  until  the  whom  I  felt  a  true  regard.  The 
chairmen  had  confessedly  espoused  the  Guards,  he  said,  had  suffered  severely, 
side  of  the  notorious  demagogue  John  but  the  fate  of  a  subaltern  could  not 
Wilkes,  who,  as  it  happened,  was  just  be  known.  I  had  wished  to  hear 
then  the  hero  of  the  hour.  The  very  more,  and  what  I  heard  stupefied  me, 
same  night  a  near  neighbor  of  Lady  I  could  scarcely  think  or  speak.  Pres- 
Betty  Germain,  the  Count  de  Scilern,  ently  the  Prince  came  in,  looking  very 
the  Austrian  Ambassador,  was  dragged  sad,  and  ho  said  with  much  feeling 
bodily  from  his  carriage  by  the  mob,  words  to  this  effect  :  ‘  It  is  a  glorious 
who  chalked  the  famous  number  “  45”  victory,  and  we  must  rejoice  at  it ;  but 
on  the  soles  of  his  shoes.  This,  of  the  loss  of  life  has  been  fearful,  and  I 
course,  had  reference  to  the  number  have  lost  many  friends,’  and  while  he 
“  45”  of  the  North  Briton,  the  peri-  spoke  the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks.” 
odical  which  brought  Wilkes  into  such  Passing  on  we  are  reminded  that  of 
terribly  hot  water.  On  the  site  of  No.  G  in  the  Square  the  owner  during 
Lady  Germain’s  house,  which  was  de-  the  last  decades  of  the  last  century  was 
molished  in  1T90,  a  more  commodious  a  bishop  and  a  peer  rolled  into  one,  the 
residence  was  erected  by  Edmund  eccentric  Frederic  Augustus  llervey, 
Boehm.  Hereon  the  memorable  night  fourth  Earl  of  Bristol  and  Bishop  of 
of  June  21,  1815,  as  Mrs.  Boehm  was  Derry  in  Ireland.  We  very  much 
entertaining  a  select  party  of  friends  doubt  whether  the  Irish  Establishment 
and  admirers  at  dinner,  the  Heir  in  even  its  worst  days  ever  had  a  greater 
Apparent  and  Lords  Liverpool  and  scandal  in  the  person  of  a  prelate  than 
Castlereagh  being  of  the  company,  the  in  this  man,  who  squandered  the  rev- 
Duke  of  Wellington’s  despatch  to  Lord  enues  of  his  See  in  dissipation  on  the 
Castlereagh,  announcing  the  victory  Continent,  and  his  epistles,  very  differ- 
at  Waterloo,  was  received.  Then,  to  ent  it  must  be  confessed  from  the  epis- 
the  crowds  who  surged  beneath  the  ties  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  Peter,  are  pre¬ 
house  the  tidings  were  made  known  served  in  the  correspondence  of  Lady 
from  the  balcony,  and  sjiread  rapidly  Hamilton.  His  lordship  troubled  St. 
thence  in  every  direction.  Lady  James’s  Square,  however,  very  little 
Brownlow,  who  well  remembered  that  during  his  checkered  career  ;  and  the 
eventful  evening,  told  some  interest-  Duke  of  Gordon,  George  Bose,  and  the 
ing  facts  in  connection  with  it  in  a  lit-  Earl  of  Liverpool  rented  the  house  in 
tie  book  of  reminiscences  which  she  his  absence. 

composed  in  the  evening  of  her  life.  At  Mo.  21,  which  in  these  days  con- 
“  I  received  a  message,”  she  wrote,  stitutes  a  branch  of  the  War  Office, 
“  from  Lady  Castlereagh  telling  me  to  the  Bishops  of  Winchester,  from  the 
dress  and  to  join  her  at  Mrs.  Boehm’s,  time  of  Charles  Sumner  to  that  of  Ed- 
Tnis  I  did  quickly.  The  ladies  had  ward  Harold  Browne,  had  their  town 
left  the  dining-room,  and  I  learnt  that  quarters.  The  Bishops  of  London, 
Major  Henry  Percy  had  arrived,  the  from  the  days  of  Terrick  downward, 
bearer  of  despatches  from  the  Duke  of  have  ensconced  themselves  at  No.  18. 
Wellington,  with  the  intelligence  of  a  Of  legal  luminaries  there  have  been 
glorious  and  decisive  victory  of  the  few  who  have  resided  in  the  Square. 
Allies  over  the  French  army  command-  Lord  Thurlow’s  sojourn  we  have  men- 
ed  by  Buonaparte  in  person.  The  de-  tinned.  Lord  Loughborough,  who suc- 
spatches  were  being  then  read  in  the  ceeded  him  on  the  woolsack,  was  a resi- 
next  room  to  the  Prince  Regent,  and  dent  in  the  Square  at  No.  12  between 
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1803  and  1804.  No.  13  was  the  abode 
of  Edward  Law,  the  first  Lord  Ellen- 
boroiigh,  who  died  there  in  1818,  and 
Mr.  Dasent  believes  that  he  was  the 
first  common  law  judge  who  quilted 
the  gloomy  region  of  Bloomsbury  for 
that  of  tho  western  quarter  of  tlie  city. 
Ellf'iiborough  was  evidently  impressed 
with  the  magnitude  of  his  new  abode, 
for  in  a  letter  to  a  legal  friend  he  de¬ 
clared  that  the  firing  of  a  piece  of  ord¬ 
nance  in  the  hall  would  not  be  heard 
in  the  sleeping  apartments. 

Josiah  Wedgwood  the  younger,  of 
pottery  fame,  tenanted  No.  8  during 
the  first  decades  of  the  present  cen¬ 
tury,  some  of  the  rooms  being  utilized 
for  the  display  of  choice  specimens  of 
the  remarkable  ware  for  which  the 
firm  acquired  so  widespread  a  celeb¬ 
rity.  Within  those  walls  was  some¬ 
times  seen  the  graceful  figure  of  the 
famous  Lady  l>i  Btauclerk,  whose  artis¬ 
tic  endowments  were  so  remarkable. 
As  spouse  of  the  second  Earl  of  Boling- 
broke  she  graced  for  a  brief  season  the 
halls  of  the  adjoining  mansion.  The 
eighteenth  century  chronicles  of  scan¬ 
dal  are  occupied  at  great  length  with 
the  varied  shortcomings  of  this  erring 
beauty,  and  we  shall  not  seek  in  these 
pages  to  draw  her  frailties  from  their 
dread  abode.  Her  admirers  and  lovers, 
it  must  suffice  for  us  to  say,  were  not 
represented  by  unity,  and  when  she 
went  the  way  of  all  flesh  we  suspect 
that  there  were  not  a  few  among  her 
friends  who  would  have  applied  to  her 


ladyship  the  verse  which  Robert 
Hawker,  the  eccentric  Corni’sh  vicar, 
composed  upon  the  demise  of  a  neigh¬ 
boring  member  of  his  cloth  : 

Lady  Di  Beauclerk  is  certaioly  dead, 

“  De  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum”  is  said  ; 

Let  this  maxim  be  strictly  regarded,  and  then 
Lady  Beauclerk  will  never  be  heard  of  again  ! 

With  this  reference  to  a  famous  lady 
of  the  last  century  we  must  bring  our 
desultory  survey  of  St.  James’s  Square 
and  its  past  history  to  a  close,  leaving 
a  crowd  of  points  unnoticed  which 
might  yet  afford  food  profitable  for  re¬ 
flection.  As  we  close  Mr.  Dasent's 
volume  and  so  draw  the  curtain  over 
two  vanished  centuries  and  more,  our 
feelings  are  comparable  only  to  those 
of  the  invading  Eastern  despot  as  his 
e3'es  rested  on  that  vast  host  which  the 
flight  of  a  single  century,  he  knew, 
would  turn  to  dust  with  all  its  pomp 
and  its  pageantry.  The  only  differ¬ 
ence  is  that  in  our  case  the  centuries 
have  passed,  and  while  we  contemplate 
the  I’ecord  of  the  ambitions,  the  gran¬ 
deurs,  the  dignities,  yea,  even  the  vani¬ 
ties  of  departed  generations,  and  recall 
in  mental  view  something  of  their  real 
magnificence  and  their  worth,  we 
know  that  the  fate  which  the  Oriental 
tyrant  could  not  predict  without  tears 
has  overtaken  them,  and  that 

All  that  is  left  of  this  proud  array 

la  dust  and  ashes  and  bones  and  clay. 

— Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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Fkw  questions  have  given  rise  to 
more  speculation  than  those  connected 
with  the  distributing  and  selling  of 
books.  They  are  frequently  enigmas 
even  to  those  who  are  behind  the 
scenes,  and  are  conversant  with  the 
methods  by  which  the  enormous  out¬ 
put  of  books  reaches  the  reading  pub¬ 
lic. 

To  authors,  publishers,  and  book¬ 
sellers  tho  subject  is  one  of  vast  impor¬ 
tance.  Could  a  definite  solution  of 


the  question  be  arrived  at  much  heart¬ 
burning  (especially  on  the  part  of 
young  authors)  would  be  obviated.  | 

In  discussing  this  question,  all  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  literary  quality  of  books  is 
purposely  omitted.  A  timely  work  on 
a  subject  of  passing  importance  will 
frequently  sell,  be  the  book  good  or 
bad.  It  is,  therefore,  of  books  as  arti¬ 
cles  of  commerce,  and  of  the  best 
means  of  attracting  public  attention  to 
them,  that  this  paper  will  treat. 
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Before  entering  upon  the  details  of 
the  problem,  it  will  be  of  inleroet  to 
glance  at  the  means  by  which  books, 
when  they  are  issued  by  the  publish¬ 
ers,  find  their  way  to  the  shop  of  the 
retail  bookseller.  It  is  generally  as¬ 
sumed  that  the  booksellers  obtain  the 
whole  of  their  supply  of  books  direct 
from  the  publisher.  Such  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  the  case  ;  for  by  the  multiplying 
of  new  books  and  the  continued  addi¬ 
tions  made  to  the  list  of  publishers,  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  for  a  retail 
bookseller  to  keep  in  stock  all  the 
books  issued  even  by  one  publisher. 

He  has,  therefore,  to  rely  upon  the 
wholesale  bookseller,  who  acts  as  chief 
distributing  agent  for  the  publisher. 
This  arrangement,  it  may  be  said,  has 
been  found  indispensable  by  the  retail 
bookseller  and  of  great  utility  by  the 
publisher.  It  is  from  the  wholesale 
establishment  that  the  former  obtains 
his  daily  supplies,  and  here,  also,  he 
directs  most  of  his  inquiries  for  infor¬ 
mation.  The  knowledge  available  at 
these  establishments  is  encyclopsedic, 
as  indeed  it  must  needs  be,  since  it  is 
expected  to  embrace  the  titles,  pricts, 
etc.,  of  all  books  that  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  as  well  as  of  those  announced 
for  publication. 

The  extent  of  the  wholesale  trade 
may  be  judged  from  the  statement,  re¬ 
cently  made,  that  the  principal  dis¬ 
tributing  house  had  over  a  million 
books  always  in  stock.  On  a  busy 
day,  few  sights  are  more  interesting 
than  the  counters  of  these  (stablish- 
ments.  Here  congregate  in  noisy  haste 
the  messengers  from  the  various  retail 
houses  (“  collectors”  they  are  calltd), 
who  are  seeking  for  books  which  are 
‘‘  not  in  stock”  with  the  shopkeepers. 

The  books  requirt d  are  usually  issued 
by  different  publishers,  and  no  matter 
what  the  size  or  cost  of  the  bock  may 
be,  it  can  generally  be  obtained  at  one 
of  these  great  emporiums  of  literature. 

Many  and  varied  are  the  inquiries 
made  by  the  “  collectors,”  and  when 
it  is  stated  that,  in  addition  to  the 
trade  at  the  counter,  fifteen  hundred 
letters  were  received  at  one  of  these 
establishments  from  country  customers 
in  one  day,  resulting  in  Ihe  despatch 
of  seven  hundred  or  eight  hundred 
parcels,  it  will  be  readily  understood 


that  the  labor  involved  in  grappling 
with  the  details  of  the  work  must  be 
prodigious. 

As  to  modes  of  business,  each  new 
book  when  ready  for  publication  is 
brought  to  these  establishments  for 
“subscription” — that  is,  to  ascertain 
how  many  copies  will  be  bought.  The 
sale  of  a  book  is  often  greatly  influ¬ 
enced  by  the  number  purchased  at  this 
time.  During  the  busy  autumn  season 
as  many  as  seventy  new  books  are  some¬ 
times  submitted  for  “  subscription”  in 
one  day. 

In  the  distribution  of  books  to  the 
public  the  most  important  medium  is 
undoubtedly  the  intelligent  bookseller. 
We  use  the  term  “  intelligent  book¬ 
seller”  advisedly,  because  there  are 
now  many  calling  themselves  book¬ 
sellers  who  are  not  rightly  so  named. 
To  the  latter  one  saleable  article  stands 
upon  the  same  footing  as  another ; 
for  in  handling  a  book  he  looks  upon 
it  simply  as  an  article  of  commerce 
upon  which  he  can  get  his  share  of 
profit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  intel¬ 
ligent  bookseller  can  always  make  him¬ 
self  felt  as  an  important  factor  in  the 
sale  of  books,  if  he  stocks  them  care¬ 
fully,  and  lakes  every  opportunity  of 
pointing  out  their  various  merits  to 
his  customers.  In  this  way  he  can  do 
more  to  promote  sales  than  any  num¬ 
ber  of  advertisements,  be  the  mediums 
ever  so  carefully  and  judiciously  select¬ 
ed.  Indeed,  many  instances  could  be 
cited  in  which  a  bookseller  has  him¬ 
self  disposed  of  a  large  portion  of  an 
edition  solely  by  this  system  of  intro¬ 
duction.  He  may  also  do  much  by 
the  careful  distribution  of  prospectuses 
among  his  book  buying  clientele.  Con¬ 
sider  also  what  a  useful  advertising 
medium  is  the  counter  of  the  intelli¬ 
gent  bookseller’s  shop.  The  majority 
of  his  customers,  belonging  as  they  do 
to  the  cultured  and  well-to-do  class, 
will  naturally  examine  any  book  which 
appears  unique  or  striking  in  its  au¬ 
thorship  or  its  appearance.  Interest 
is  thus  aroused  and  conversation  pro¬ 
moted  ;  the  book  is  mentioned  to 
friends  and  talked  about  at  the  dinner- 
table  or  in  the  smoking-room  ;  a  de¬ 
mand  is  by  these  means  created,  the 
result  of  which  it  is  difficult  to  esti¬ 
mate. 
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Many  articles  have  been  written  and 
much  correspondence  has  from  time  to 
time  appeared  in  literary  journals  upon 
the  decay  of  bookselling,  but  it  is  in 
booksellers  themsehes,  rather  than  in 
bookselling,  that  this  decay  is  most  no¬ 
ticeable.  Probably  one  reason  for  this 
is  the  want  of  interest  shown  by  the 
leaders  of  the  trade,  especially  in  Lon¬ 
don,  to  the  various  organizations  which 
would  materially  affect  the  education 
and  improvement  of  its  younger  mem¬ 
bers.  The  fact  of  apprenticeship  being 
somewhat  out  of  date  has  also,  with¬ 
out  doubt,  lessened  the  business  capa¬ 
bilities  and  literary  knowledge  of  the 
assistant.  Perhaps  some  day  a  leader 
may  come  forward  who  will  attempt 
the  reorganization  of  the  trade  institu¬ 
tions,  and  establish  an  educational  or 
technical  guild  for  the  encouragement 
of  knowledge  in  the  bookseller  of  the 
future.  This  might  well  be  under¬ 
taken  by  the  Stationers’  Company, 
which  was  founded  as  far  back  as  1403, 
and  in  that  year  completed  its  organi¬ 
zation  as  a  guild  of  book 'dealers.  The 
term  Stationarii  was  then  applied  to 
the  booksellers  of  the  University  towns. 
If  some  educational  scheme  could  be 
devised  the  well-informed  bookseller 
would  be  the  rule,  rather  than,  as  is 
now  unfortunately  the  case,  the  excep¬ 
tion. 

There  never  was  a  period  when  so 
many  books  were  published  as  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  annual  return  issued  by  the 
Puhlishers'  Circular  shows  that,  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  1895,  5581  new  books  and 
935  new  editions  were  published. 
From  the  same  source  we  learn  that 
an  advance  of  nearly  50  per  cent,  in 
poetry  was  made,  by  comparison  with 
the  previous  year.  Yet  we  hear  it  said 
that  poetry  is  not  read  nowadays. 
What,  then,  becomes  of  all  the  volumes 
of  verse  issued,  if  they  are  not  read  ? 
there  is  no  question  as  to  the  quantity 
produced.  This  activity  should  make 
the  trade  of  the  bookseller  more  im¬ 
portant,  and  should  lead  to  a  corre¬ 
sponding  increase  in  his  business ; 
but,  unfortunately,  there  has  sprung 
up  during  the  last  few  years  many  ad¬ 
ditional  channels  of  distribution,  such 
as  the  Stores,  etc.,  which,  from  the 
bookseller’s  point  of  view,  are  not  sat¬ 
isfactory. 


Advertising  is,  next  to  the  booksell¬ 
er,  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
sale  of  books.  In  England  publishers 
spend  larger  sums  in  advertising  than 
in  any  other  country  in  the  world, 
some  indeed  spending  thousands  of 
pounds  annually  in  trying  to  make 
their  books  sell.  Many  devices  are  re¬ 
sorted  to,  and  great  ingenuity  is  dis¬ 
played  in  the  attempt  to  find  out  the 
besl  channels  for  advertising  class  or 
technical  books,  in  order  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  for  which  a  particular  work  is  in¬ 
tended  may  be  reached. 

Much  has  yet  to  be  done  before  the 
present  system  of  advertising  can  be 
said  to  bring  an  adequate  return. 
Most  publishers  have  certain  fixed  me¬ 
diums,  but  it  is  open  to  question  if 
projrer  care  and  thought  are  always 
given  in  making  the  selection. 

A  case  came  under  my  notice  not 
long  since,  in  which  an  author  spent 
over  £200  in  advertising  his  book,  but 
even  this  did  not  result  in  the  sale  of 
a  single  copy.  On  the  other  hand, 
only  £10  was  expended  on  a  popular 
‘ds.  Gd.  book  upon  publication,  and 
within  twelve  months  nearly  80,000 
copies  were  disposed  of.  This  would 
seem  to  show  that  no  amount  of  ad¬ 
vertising  will  make  a  bad  book  popu¬ 
lar  beyond  the  author’s  circle  of  friends 
and  admirers,  while  a  good  book  will 
make  its  way  with  little  advertising, 
without  friends,  and  often  in  the  face 
of  adverse  criticisms. 

Authors  themselves  frequently  show 
great  originality  in  attracting  public 
attention.  Sometimes  it  is  by  a  speech, 
sometimes  through  a  clerical  friend  in 
the  pulpit,  a  member  of  Parliament  in 
the  House,  or  by  correspondence  in 
the  Press.  These  methods,  and  others 
not  less  ingenious,  are  resorted  to  in 
order  to  keep  their  name  and  that  of 
their  book  before  the  public.  Of 
course,  where  an  author  already  pos¬ 
sesses  considerable  social  or  political 
influence,  the  matter  is  upon  quite  a 
different  footing.  The  “  new  author” 
(to  use  the  cant  phrase)  appears  to  have 
instituted  better  methods  of  making 
himseif  known.  lie  usually  belongs 
to  a  clique  of  man  who  write  of  each 
other  in  the  Press,  and  talk  of  each 
other  at  their  club,  in  drawing-rooms  ; 
in  season  or  out  of  season  matters  not, 
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SO  that  they  are  talked  about.  Cases 
eould  be  mentioned  in  which  an  au¬ 
thor  has  ordered  copies  of  his  recently 
published  book  from  several  booksell¬ 
ers,  stating  that  he  would  call  for  them 
in  a  few  days.  This  he  failed  to  do, 
and  the  booksellers  have  been  obliged 
to  place  the  copies  in  their  stock.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  this 
system  of  increasing  sales  can  only  be 
practised  once  during  the  author’s  life- 
time. 

The  commercial  traveller  is  an  im¬ 
portant  factor  in  the  publisher’s  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  is,  if  an  intelligent  man, 
of  great  importance  in  promoting  the 
sale  of  books.  By  becoming  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  works  he  is  selling,  he  is 
enabled  to  influence  a  bookseller  in 
stocking  a  book,  and  thus  initiate  what 
has  already  been  referred  to  as  of  great 
importance  to  the  vitality  of  a  book. 

It  occasionally  happens  that  pub¬ 
lishers  themselves  are  to  blame  for  the 
inability  of  the  bookseller  to  dispose  of 
the  copies  of  a  work  which  he  has  pur¬ 
chased  from  them,  in  consequence  of 
the  former  over-estimating  the  value 
or  importance  of  the  book.  In  the 
majority  of  instances  the  publisher  re¬ 
lies  upon  the  opinion  of  his  “  reader,” 
and  although  in  most  cases  this  opin¬ 
ion  is  a  correct  one,  yet  it  may  be  that 
the  “reader”  has  no  sympailiy  with 
the  subject  under  consideration,  or  an 
insuflicient  knowledge  of  the  require¬ 
ments  of  the  public,  and  thus  his  opin¬ 
ion  is  practically  worthless.  Many 
manuscripts  have  been  refused  on  these 
grounds,  which  have  afterward  been 
published  with  marked  success.  The 
case  of  a  very  popular  work  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  science  and  religion  occurs  to 
me  as  I  write.  It  was  rejected  by  one 
publisher  on  the  ground  of  its  unsci¬ 
entific  character  (such  was  his  “  read¬ 
er’s”  report),  but  being  read  by  an¬ 
other  in  sympathy  with  its  subject,  it 
was  immediately  accepted,  and  a  great 
success  was  secured. 

The  bookseller  is  frequently  heard 
to  complain  that  so  many  books  are 
issued  without  any  apparent  raison 
(Titre.  This  is,  of  course,  quite  a  pub¬ 
lisher’s  question,  and  with  the  great 
activity  shown  by  the  writers  of  the 
day,  it  m.ust  indeed  be  difficult  to  dis¬ 
criminate.  Take  the  public  expression 
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of  opinion  of  two  representative  pub¬ 
lishers,  Mr.  F.  Macmillan  and  Mr.  A. 
(/hatto.  The  former,  at  a  recent  din¬ 
ner,  stated  that  his  firm  only  accepted 
22  out  of  315  manuscripts  submitted  to 
them  in  one  year,  and  the  latter  in  a 
Press  interview  asserted  that  his  firm 
retained  on  an  average  about  13  out  of 
500.  If  the  bookseller  could,  in  all 
cases,  rely  upon  each  book  being  care¬ 
fully  and  judiciously  selected  by  the 
publisher,  much  of  the  dead  stock 
which  is  the  bane  of  bookselling  would 
disappear.  Pot-boilers  will  always  be 
produced,  but  if  they  could  be  dealt 
with  as  such,  and  not  as  serious  liter¬ 
ary  efforts,  it  would  be  better  for  all 
concerned. 

Theie  is  a  practice  of  recent  growth 
(probably  imported  from  America) 
which  must  not  be  ovei  looked  here. 
A  publisher  who  is  on  the  eve  of  issuing 
some  book,  which  he  thinks  will  be  of 
general  interest,  sends  out  to  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  paragraphs  in  the  columns  of  lit¬ 
erary  gossip  in  the  various  papers 
scraps  of  information  respecting  the 
work,  and  details  of  the  author’s  per¬ 
sonality.  The  appearance  of  such  in¬ 
formation,  given  at  intervals,  whets 
the  appetite  of  the  public,  and  is  fre¬ 
quently  of  great  value  in  creating  a  de¬ 
mand  for  the  book. 

“  Log-rolling”  has  sometimes  a  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  sales,  but  the  para¬ 
graphs  employed  for  this  purpose  must 
be  very  carefully  written,  and  as  ju¬ 
diciously  distributed.  The  system  is 
by  no  means  a  healthy  one. 

Reviews  of  books  in  the  various  jour¬ 
nals  have  now  less  influence  than  for¬ 
merly  on  sales,  and  are  frequently  of 
interest  to  the  author  only.  A  few 
years  ago  a  favorable  review  in  the 
Times  or  the  Spectator  was  certain  to 
send  a  book  through  at  least  one  edi¬ 
tion.  It  has  been  suggested  that,  in 
order  to  obtain  a  perfectly  independent 
criticism,  every  editor  or  reviewer 
should  purchase  the  book  to  be  no¬ 
ticed.  This  arrangement  might  possi¬ 
bly  result  in  a  more  healthy  and  im¬ 
partial  review,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  be  as  satisfactory  to  the  author 
who  is  anxious  for  an  opinion  upon  his 
work.  The  present  system  of  sending 
out  so  plentifully  presentation  copies 
of  books  is  certainly  open  to  abuse,  as 
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they  are  frequently  disposed  of  by  the 
reviewer,  and  so  interfere  with  legiti¬ 
mate  sales. 

Two  cases  might  be  mentioned,  in 
passing,  in  which  the  Press  has  played 
an  important  part  in  the  fortunes  of 
books.  During  the  Franco-German 
war  a  little  hroclmre  was  issued,  en¬ 
titled  The  Fight  at  Dame  Europa's 
School.  This  was  declined  by  many 
London  publishers,  and  finally  issued 
in  the  country,  a  very  small  edition 
only  being  printed.  A  notice  of  it  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Times,  and  such  was  the 
demand  created  thereby,  that  about 
200,000  copies  were  eventually  sold. 
The  other  case  was  that  of  Culled  Back, 
by  Hugh  Conway.  This  work  was 
brought  out  in  the  country  as  an  an¬ 
nual.  It  was  noticed  in  a  society  jour¬ 
nal,  and  so  flattering  was  the  review 
that  the  author’s  reputation  was  at 
once  established.  Between  300,000  and 
400,000  copies  were  finally  disposed  of. 

Occasionally  one  of  our  leading  states¬ 
men  mentions  a  book  to  illustrate  a 
point  in  a  speech.  This  is  certain  to 
cause  inquiries  to  be  made  for  the 
work.  Unfortunately  these  instances 
are  less  frequent  than  in  former  years. 
If  men  like  John  Bright,  Lord  Bea- 
consfield,  or  Mr.  Gladstone,  in  the 
heyday  of  their  popularity,  quoted 
from  a  particular  publication,  the  re¬ 
sult  was  to  influence  considerably  the 
fortunes  of  the  book.  Many  will  re¬ 
member  the  latter’s  masterly  criticism 
of  Robert  Elsmere  in  this  Review, 
which  did  so  much  toward  the  making 
of  the  success  of  this  book.  From  the 
same  statesman  letters  of  criticism  are 
frequently  received  by  authors  and  pub¬ 
lishers,  proving  the  interest  he  stilt 
takes  in  current  literature,  as  welt  as 
materially  influencing  the  sale  of  the 
book  in  question. 

Fashion  and  fads  are  answerable  for 
the  sale  of  much  of  the  fiction  of  to¬ 
day,  when  so  many  political  and  social 
questions  are  freely  ventilated  in  the 
novel.  From  the  days  of  Richardson 
to  those  of  Thackeray  the  novel  was 
the  vehicle  through  which  polite  soci¬ 
ety  was  discussed,  the  facts  and  lessons 
of  history  were  reviewed  or  enforced, 
and  social  chit-chat  of  all  kinds  chroni¬ 
cled.  Now  we  have  novels  in  which 
are  to  bo  found  discussions  upon  phi- 
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losophy,  religion,  Home  Rule,  the  eter¬ 
nal  “  Woman”  problem,  and  every 
other  question  that  agitates  the  public 
mind.  Be  it  society,  moral  or  im¬ 
moral,  or  the  latest  theories  or  discov¬ 
eries  in  science,  medicine,  or  surgery, 
each  is  manipulated  with  a  freedom 
that  would  have  made  our  forefathers 
blush  for  shame. 

Though  no  rule  can  be  laid  down 
that  will  entirely  regulate  the  sale  of 
hooks,  yet  I  have  no  hesitation  in  stat¬ 
ing  that  a  certain  sale  can  always  be 
relied  on  for  a  book  that  really  has 
value  in  it.  To  obtain  this  let  it  be 
one  into  which  the  author  has  put  his 
best  thoughts  from  a  realistic  or  ideal 
standpoint,  let  it  be  carefully  written 
and  rewritten,  so  that  its  merit  may 
come  up  to  the  standard  of  literary  cul¬ 
ture.  Then  let  it  be  well  printed  and 
attractively  bound,  and  issued  by  a 
publisher  who  has  a  reputation  to 
maintain.  The  publisher  will  see  that 
the  distributing  agencies  before  men¬ 
tioned  work  it  well  with  the  booksell¬ 
ers,  and  will  advertise  it  judiciously, 
and  if  possible  get  it  talked  about.  By 
these  means  if  a  large  sale  is  not  se¬ 
cured  there  will,  at  least,  be  one  satis¬ 
factory  alike  to  author,  publisher,  and 
bookseller. 

The  trade  of  bookselling  is  at  the 
present  time  in  a  most  unenviable  con¬ 
dition,  and  is,  I  think,  suffering  more 
acutely  from  competition  than  any 
other.  For  years  past  discounts  have 
been  steadily  increasing,  and  it  is  now 
a  question  if  the  bottom  has  not  been 
reached.  If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  rea¬ 
sonable  to  suppose  that  the  trade  may 
yet  be  placed  upon  a  more  sati-factory 
basis,  although,  for  the  moment,  the 
Publishers’  Association  and  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Booksellers  do  not  appear  to 
be  working  in  harmony  to  this  end. 
If  a  better  understanding  is  arrived  at 
between  these  two  bodies,  a  via  media 
may  bo  found  which  will  place  the 
trade  in  a  more  satisfactory  (and  ro- 
muneralive)  condition. 

One  word  upon  the  future  of  book¬ 
selling.  There  are  in  our  midst  a 
large  number  of  pessimists,  who,  be¬ 
cause  in  many  instances  they  do  not 
adapt  themselves  to  the  altered  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  trade,  or  feel  themselves 
capable  of  grappling  with  the  present 
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enormous  output  of  books,  think  that 
the  end  of  our  modern  bookseller  is 
within  measurable  distance.  Iku  I 
maintain  that  the  existence  of  the  book¬ 
seller  is  a  necessity,  and  it  will  always 
be  so.  By  the  spread  of  education  the 
bookseller  becomes  part  of  the  nation’s 
educational  machinery.  Further,  by 
his  trade,  in  connection  with  that  of 
the  publisher,  who  by  the  issue  and 
sale  of  books,  more  especially  those 
dealing  with  technical  and  educational 
subjects,  makes  all  professions  and 
most  trades  possible,  and  as  it  has  been 
in  the  past  so  in  the  future,  the  book¬ 
seller’s  shop  should  be  a  centre  of  in¬ 
fluence  and  intelligence. 

1  am  fully  convinced  that  the  book¬ 
seller  who  has  a  well-informed  mind 
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and  one  always  capable  of  development, 
who  takes  an  interest  in  his  trade  be¬ 
cause  he  loves  books,  and  who  has  busi¬ 
ness  capabilities  worthy  of  his  trade,  is 
bound  to  make  more  than  a  bare  liv¬ 
ing.  lie  will  not  now,  probably,  leave 
a  fortune  behind  him,  but  he  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  being  associated 
with  the  greatest  minds  of  his  age,  as 
well  as  with  that  distinguishing  char¬ 
acteristic  of  a  nation’s  intelligence,  its 
literature.  Booksellers  may  console 
themselves  by  being  classed  with  those 
who  follow  literature  as  a  profession, 
and  of  whom  Fronde  has  said,  “  It 
happens  to  be  the  only  occupation  in 
which  wages  are  not  given  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  the  goodness  of  the  work  done.” 
— Nineteenth  Century. 


SECRET  SOCIETIES  IN  CHINA. 
Sun  WfiN’s  Akrest. 


The  recent  arrest  and  imprisonment 
of  Sun  Wen  at  the  Chinese  Legation 
raises  an  interesting  question,  and  one 
which  doubtless  will  be  settled  with 
due  regard  to  diplomatic  forms  and 
personal  considerations.  But  the  im¬ 
mediate  incident  is  connected  with  a 
matter  of  far  greater  importance  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Chinese  Government  than 
the  mere  question  of  diplomatic  juris¬ 
diction.  What  Disraeli  said  of  Europe 
is  still  more  true  of  China.  The  whole 
empire  is  honeycombed  with  secret  so¬ 
cieties,  and  if  the  agents  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  are  to  be  believed.  Sun  is  not 
only  an  active  member  of  the  “  White 
Lily”  Association,  but  is  a  prominent 
leader  of  that  very  revolnlionary  body. 
The  ‘‘  White  Lily”  Association  is  sec¬ 
ond  in  importance  only,  both  as  re¬ 
gards  numbers  and  objects,  to  the 
Kolao  Ilui,  and  has  lately  shown  a  dis¬ 
turbing  activity  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Canton.  Both  societies  present  un¬ 
speakable  terrors  to  the  official  mind, 
and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  late  Chinese 
and  Japanese  war  the  emperor’s  Gov^ 
eminent  viewed  with  the  greatest  alarm 
the  possibility  of  an  insurrection  on 
the  part  of  the  Kolao  Hui  and  other 
societies  associated  with  it.  If  the 
“  Hui”  had  risen  in  the  central  prov¬ 


inces  at  the  same  time  that  the  Jap¬ 
anese  attacked  the  northeastern  fron¬ 
tiers  of  the  empire,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that,  had  Europe  abstained  from 
interfering,  the  fate  of  the  Ts’ing 
dynasty  would  have  been  that  of  the 
numerous  imperial  houses  which  have 
in  succession  ruled  over  the  destinies 
of  the  empire.  Fortunately  for  the 
Ts’ings,  the  Kolao  leader,  who  is  now 
enjoying  the  congenial  climate  of  a 
certain  South  American  Republic, 
issued  a  mot  d'ordre  that  not  a  man 
was  to  move,  and  the  existing  order  of 
atfairs  was  preserved. 

This  want  of  action  showed,  from 
the  society’s  point  of  view,  a  lack  of 
zeal  in  the  cause  and  power  in  the 
Held  ;  and  no  doubt  the  fact  that  tlie 
members  are  scattered  over  widely  sepa¬ 
rated  portions  of  the  empire  does  to  a 
certain  extent  weaken  the  central  au¬ 
thority.  The  ”  White  Lily”  Associa¬ 
tion,  on  the  contrary,  concentrates  its 
forces  in  particular  districts,  with  or¬ 
ganized  branches  planted  in  congenial 
environments,  and  not  by  any  means 
always  appearing  to  the  outer  world 
under  the  same  title  as  that  of  the  pa¬ 
rent  society.  ”  The  Vegetarians,”  for 
instance,  who  lately  committed  such 
ruthless  murders  on  English  mission- 
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aries  in  the  neighborhoorl  of  Foochow, 
form  part  of  this  confederation,  and 
would,  with  other  affiliated  leaguers, 
be  ready  to  be  summoned  to  the  ranks 
in  case  of  an  upiising.  The  original 
liome  of  this  society  was  in  the  north 
of  the  empire,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  Province  of  Shantung,  where  its 
active  presence  occasioned  much  anx¬ 
iety  to  the  mandarins  some  years  ago. 
Hut  of  late  its  leaders  have  turned  their 
attention  to  the  southeastern  provinces, 
and  notably  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Canton.  As  is  not  uncommonly  the 
case  with  secret  associations  alt  over 
the  world,  the  ostensible  aims  of  the 
“  White  Lily”  Society  are  purely  phil¬ 
anthropic,  and  in  some  of  their  primi¬ 
tive  rites  and  ceremonies  there  would 
almost  seem  to  be  traces  of  some  early 
and  debased  form  of  Christianity,  ]ios- 
sibly  J^’estorian.  In  the  promotion  of 
the  benevolent  objects  which  they  pro¬ 
fess,  its  chiefs  regard  themselves  as 
commissioned  by  high  Heaven  to  re¬ 
generate  the  empire,  and  their  zeal 
ever  prompts  them  to  raise  the  stand¬ 
ard  of  revolt  against  the  tyranny  of 
corruption,  cruelty,  and  wrong  under 
which  the  unhappy  subjects  of  the  em¬ 
peror  habitually  suffer. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that,  owing  to 
the  general  inala.dministration  of  the 
country,  China  offers  a  thoroughly 
congenial  soil  for  the  growth  of  all 
sorts  of  illegal  combinations.  Under 
oppression  and  tyranny  secret  societies 
spring  into  life  as  weeds  grow  on  a 
rubbish-heap  ;  and  so  iniquitous  and 
cruel  is  the  political  system  of  China, 
that  it  is  only  by  combination  that  the 
people  are  able  to  resist  the  more  fla¬ 
grant  wrongs  which  the  mandarins  seek 
to  impose  upon  them.  In  some  prov¬ 
inces,  where  large  family  clans  exist, 
the  members  band  themselves  together 
under  the  pati  iarcbal  head  of  the  tribe, 
and  succeed  in  resisting  the  illegal, 
and  sometimes  even  the  legal,  exactions 
of  the  local  authorities.  In  Fuhkien, 
for  example,  the  Chang  clan  numbers 
something  like  10,000  persons  ;  and  so 
well  are  they  organized  that  the  em¬ 
peror’s  writs  only  run  among  them  by 
theconsentof  theelders.  Suchacom- 
bination  unquestionably  presents  a  diffi¬ 
culty  in  the  government  of  the  prov¬ 
ince,  and  the  luckless  mandarins,  find¬ 


ing  themselves  powerless  to  enforce  the 
usual  exactions  from  the  members  of 
the  clan,  are  driven  to  impose  even 
heavier  burdens  on  the  still  more  luck¬ 
less  people  who  are  left  outside  the  pro¬ 
tective  influence  of  the  potent  tribe. 

Failing  these  social  associations,  the 
people  are  driven  by  misrule  to  com¬ 
bine  in  secret  societies.  Throughout 
the  long  course  of  Chinese  history  the 
existence  of  these  “  llui,”  or  associa¬ 
tions,  has  been  recognized  and  record¬ 
ed.  At  various  times  they  have  adopt¬ 
ed  different  titles.  We  read  of  the 
“  White  Lily”  sect,  the  ”  Yellow 
Caps,”  “  The  Society  of  Heaven,  Earth, 
and  Man,”  the  ”  Triad  Society,”  the 
‘‘  Hung  League,”  the  “  Kolao  Hui,” 
and  countless  other  associations.  More 
often  than  not  these  bodies  have  been 
started  as  benevolent  societies,  but  al¬ 
most  invariably,  certainly  in  the  cases 
of  -those  we  have  named,  the  philan¬ 
thropic  zeal  of  the  founders  has  degen¬ 
erated  into  political  fanaticism.  Some 
of  the  greatest  political  changes  in  the 
empire  have  been  due  to  their  action. 
The  Mongol  dynasty,  established  by 
Jenghiz  Khan  and  his  followers,  main¬ 
ly  owed  its  downfall  to  the  energetic 
action  of  the  Hung  League  ;  and  it  is 
beyond  question  that  had  it  not  been 
for  the  support  that  we  gave  to  the 
Government  of  China  in  its  struggle 
with  the  T’ai  Pings,  who  trace  their 
origin  to  the  same  secret  society,  the 
present  Manchu  dynasty  would  have 
shared  the  fate  of  the  Mongol  emperors. 

At  the  present  time  the  Kolao  Hui 
is  numerically  the  most  powerful  secret 
society  in  China.  Its  members  num¬ 
ber  upward  of  a  million,  and  its  organi¬ 
zation  is  in  theory  as  nearly  perfect  as 
the  loose  ideas  possessed  by  Chinamen 
on  such  a  subject  can  make  it.  It  is  a 
direct  descendant  of  the  Hung  League, 
the  universality  of  which  is  expressed 
by  tbe  symbol,  composed  of  parts  sig¬ 
nifying  “  a  mighty  flood,”  which  is 
employed  to  write  the  word  Hung. 
This  society  was  governed  by  three 
chiefs,  who  were  known  as  the  “  Ko” 
or  Elder  Brothers  For  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves— [irobably  the 
hostility  of  the  mandarins  may  have 
had  something  to  say  to  it— it  was 
considered  advisable  to  change  the 
name  of  the  ”  Hui,”  and  the  title 
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“  Kolao,”  deiived  from  the  epithet  of 
the  chiefs,  was  adopted  in  its  place. 
From  the  illegal  and  secretive  nature 
of  the  society  it  is  difficult  to  get  at 
particulars  concerning  it,  but  it  is  an 
open  secret  that  the  southern  and  cen¬ 
tral  provinces  form  the  main  centres  of 
its  activity,  while  the  provinces  of 
Hunan,  Fuhkien,  and  Canton  are  espe¬ 
cially  honeycombed  with  its  branches. 
Although,  however,  it  is  not  easy  to 
gain  access  to  direct  information  with 
reference  to  its  present  proceedings, 
we  are  able,  from  the  knowledge  ac- 
(piired  of  the  doings  of  the  society 
which  gave  it  birth,  to  describe  its  gen¬ 
eral  features.  “  Faith”  and  “  Right¬ 
eousness”  are  the  watchwords  inscribed 
on  its  banners,  in  bitter  mockery  of 
the  ends  and  conduct  of  its  proceed¬ 
ings.  The  claims  put  forward  by  the 
leaders  to  religion  and  morality  have 
at  various  times  induced  the  Chinese 
Covernment  to  relegate  all  religious 
sects  other  than  Confucianism,  13ud- 
dhism,  and  Taoism  to  the  category- 
hateful  to  bad  Governments— of  politi¬ 
cal,  and  therefore  dangerous,  organiza¬ 
tions.  Under  the  influence  of  this 
confusion  of  ideas  the  heavy  hand  of 
persecution  has  more  than  once  fallen 
upon  Christian  communities  ;  and  in 
his  celebrated  commentary  on  the  max¬ 
ims  of  K’anghi,  the  Emperor  Yung- 
chcMig  classed  Roman  Catholicism  with 
the  “  White  Lily”  and  other  sects  as 
dangerous  associations.  It  was  in  the 
reign  of  this  sovereign  that  the  Hung 
League,  the  forerunner  of  the  Kolao 
Hui,  took  a  new  lease  of  life.  The  in¬ 
iquitous  cruelty  and  exactions  of  an  in¬ 
famous  judge  in  Fuhkien  set  the  spark 
to  the  powder  of  discontent,  which  is 
always  ready  for  an  explosion  in  the 
Flowery  Land,  and  the  destruction  by 
this  man  of  a  celebrated  Buddhist  tem¬ 
ple  was  the  moving  cause  which 
prompted  the  five  priests  who  survived 
the  outrage  to  raise  the  standard  of  re¬ 
volt. 

When  the  minds  of  men  are  excited 
by  wrongs  and  by  a  desire  for  revenge, 
heaven  graciously,  according  to  legend, 
vouchsafes  portents  for  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  oppressed.  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  the  fugitive  priests,  on  approach¬ 
ing  a  river,  saw  a  white  porcelain  cen¬ 
ser  floating  on  the  stream.  On  taking 
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it  from  the  water  they  found  inscribed 
upon  it  the  legend,  “  Overturn  the 
Ts’ing  and  restore  the  Ming  dynasty.” 
Recognizing  this  as  a  contirmation"  of 
the  justice  of  their  cause  they  proceed¬ 
ed  on  their  way,  and  were  yet  further 
braced  up  for  their  enterprise  by  dis¬ 
covering  a  miraculous  sword  inscribed 
with  the  same  mystic  words.  As  the 
priests  drew  recruits  to  their  standards 
it  became  necessary  to  choose  a  claim- 
ant  to  the  imperial  throne  whose  pre¬ 
tensions  they  might  champion,  and  in 
a  youthful  descendant  of  the  last  em¬ 
peror  of  the  Ming  dynasty  they  recog¬ 
nized  a  representative  of  their  cause 
who  bore  all  the  supernatural  marks  of 
a  heaven-born  ruler.  As  a  first  step 
toward  organization  ten  lodges  were 
formed,  which  were  variously  called 
“  The  Blue  Lotus  Hall,”  ‘‘  The  Phoe¬ 
nix  District,”  the  “  Hull  of  Obedience 
to  Hung,”  the  “  Golden  Orchid  Dis¬ 
trict,”  “  The  Hall  of  our  Queen,” 
“  Established  Law  District,”  “  Blend¬ 
ed  with  Heaven  Hall,” ‘‘ Happy- Bor¬ 
der  District,”  “Extensive-Conversion 
Hall,”  and  the  “  Dike  West  District.” 
The  sites  for  these  and  the  other  lodges 
which  were  subsequintly  established 
were  carefully  chosen  with  a  view  to 
concealment,  and  were  situated  for  the 
most  part  in  obscure  mountainous  and 
wooded  districts.  The  more  inaccessi¬ 
ble  the  spot,  the  better  suited  it  was  for 
the  meetings  of  the  conspirators.  The 
following  is  a  description  discovered 
by  Professor  Schlegel  of  the  entrance 
to  a  lodge  in  the  province  of  Shantung  : 

“  A  stone  road  leads  to  the  first  pass,  called 
the  Heaven  Screen  Pass.  Past  this  is  the 
Earth-Net  Pass.  Next  comes  the  Sun-Moon 
Pass,  at  which  pass  each  brother  is  obliged  to 
pay  one  mace  and  two  candareens  (about  one 
shilling).  After  this  pass  comes  a  stone  bridge 
over  a' river,  which  leads  to  the  Hall  of  Fidel¬ 
ity  and  Loyalty,  where  are  the  shrines  of  the 
five  ancestors,  flanked  on  the  right  by  a  coun¬ 
cil-room  and  on  the  left  by  the  court  ;  here 
the  brother  must  produce  his  capital  (three 
Hung  cash)  and  diploma.  From  this  goes  a 
long  road  along  the  mountain-chain  Huiling, 
girded  on  the  one  side  by  the  mountain  and 
on  the  other  by  the  sea.  At  the  end  of  this 
road  is  the  outside  Moss  Pass,  culled  also 
the  Pavilion  of  the  Black  River.  Thirteen 
Chinese  miles  farther  on  is  the  Golden  Spar¬ 
row  frontier,  so  called  on  account  of  the  name 
of  the  mountain  at  w-hose  foot  it  lies.  Past 
this  are  four  buildings  ;  over  the  front  one 
are  written  the  words,  ‘  To  extend  the  empire 
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let  righteonsness  flourish.*  The  second  one 
is  called  the  Palace  of  Justice,  with  the  civil 
entrance  to  the  left  and  the  military  entrance 
to  the  right.  The  lodge  follows  immedi¬ 
ately.” 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  such 
a  well-concealed  meeting-place  can  be 
discovered,  and  it  often  happens  that 
the  brethren  have  to  meet  in  large  and 
crowded  cities.  In  such  cases  the  for¬ 
mal  lodge  is  dispensed  with,  and  the 
meetings  are  held  in  the  houses  of  the 
presidents,  or  in  other  convenient 
buildings.  The  recruits  to  the  ranks 
of  the  Kolao  Ilui  are  commonly  gath¬ 
ered  from  the  dregs  of  society — time-ex¬ 
pired  soldiers,  unemployed  work-peo¬ 
ple,  and  professional  thieves  form  the 
himiliar  substrata  of  the  various  lodges. 
In  furtherance  of  their  objects,  which 
are  for  the  most  part  disorder  and 
rapine,  modified  by  a  keen  anxiety  for 
their  own  safety,  these  ragged  regi¬ 
ments  find  it  necessary  to  improve  their 
perftQuncl  by  enlisting  as  many  house¬ 
holders  as  possible  into  their  ranks. 
This  is  done  in  several  ways.  If  a  man 
who  is  regarded  as  a  desirable  reciuit 
resists  the  overtures  and  enticements 
of  members  of  the  lodge,  steps  of  a 
stringent  nature  are  taken  to  arouse  in 
him  a  sense  of  the  danger  he  entails  by 
resisting  the  commands  of  the  league. 
In  such  a  case  the  householder  may 
possibly  find  on  his  table  on  his  return 
home  from  work  a  note  bearing  the 
stamp  of  the  society,  ordering  him  to 
betake  himself  at  a  certain  hour  to  a 
given  place,  and  threatening  the  mur¬ 
der  of  himself  and  family  if  he  should 
dare  to  refuse  or  venture  to  give  infor¬ 
mation  to  the  authorities.  Occasion¬ 
ally,  when  desirable,  a  stratagem  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  entice  the  recalcitrant  recruit 
into  some  secluded  spot,  where  he  is 
surrounded  by  members  of  the  Ilui, 
who  compel  him  vi  et  arm  is  to  accom¬ 
pany  them  to  the  lodge.  Outposts  and 
guards  keep  a  strict  watch  over  the  ap¬ 
proaches  to  this  arcane  retreat,  and 
the  appearance  of  policemen  and  sol¬ 
diers  following  in  the  wake  of  neophytes 
is  signalled  to  headquarters  with  such 
speed  that  the  aims  of  the  invaders  are 
almost  invariably  frustrated. 

On  arrival  at  the  “  City  of  Wil¬ 
lows,”  as  the  lodge  is  called,  the  re¬ 
cruits  are  marshalled  before  the  van¬ 
guard  of  the  lodge,  who,  having  made 


himself  acquainted  with  their  names 
and  addresses,  orders  the  brethren  to 
form  “  the  bridge  of  swords.”  At  the 
word  of  command  the  brethren,  with 
the  precision  of  soldiers,  draw  them¬ 
selves  up  into  opposing  ranks,  and 
drawing  their  swords,  which  are  of 
steel  on  the  one  hand  and  copper  on 
the  other,  cross  them  in  the  air  so  as 
to  form  a  bridge  or  arch.  Beneath 
this  militant  gateway  the  new  members 
are  led  by  one  of  the  initiated,  and 
thus,  in  tire  mystic  language  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  “pass  the  bridge”  which  sepa¬ 
rates  the  world  of  loyalty  from  the 
camp  of  disaffection.* 

The  recruits  are  next  introduced  to 
the  interior  of  the  lodge,  where  they 
are  instructed  in  the  objects  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  and  where  the  iniquities  of  the 
present  Government  are  emphatically 
descanted  upon.  Having  been  primed 
with  these  essential  items  of  initial 
knowledge,  they  are  brought  into  the 
council-chamber  under  the  charge  of 
the  vanguard,  who,  as  their  sponsor, 
replies  to  the  questions  of  an  extremely 
lengthy  catechism  which  are  addressed 
to  him  by  the  president.  The  cate¬ 
chism  is  curiously  arranged,  and  the 
answer  to  each  question  is  confirmed 
by  a  quatrain  of  poetry.  For  instance, 
the  second  question  runs  thus,  “  What 
business  have  you  here?’’ 

“  I  am  bringing  you  numberless 
fresh  soldiers,  iron-hearted  and  val¬ 
iant,  who  wish  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Heaven  and  Earth  Society.” 

“  How  can  you  prove  that?” 

“  I  can  prove  it  by  verse.” 

”  ‘  The  coarse  of  events  is  clear  again,  and 
sun  and  moon  harmonions  ; 

The  earth  extends  to  the  four  seas,  and  re¬ 
ceives  four  rivers 

We  have  sworn  together  to  protect  the 
throne  of  Chn,+ 

And  to  help  it  with  all  the  power  of 
man.’ 

To  the  ordinary  mind  these  lines  do 
not  convey  any  conclusive  argument. 
To  the  initiated,  however,  they  are 
doubtless  convincing,  and  they  serve 
as  a  password  in  virtue  of  the  acrostic 
they  form,  the  first  characters  of  the 
lines  being  T’ien  Ti  Hid  Jen,  or  men 

*  Thian  Ti  Hwui,  The  Hung  League.  By 
Gustave  Schlegel. 

f  The  founder  of  the  Ming  dynasty. 

t’Thian  Ti  Hwui. 
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of  the  T’ien  Ti  League — in  ollur 
words,  of  the  Hung  League.  In  the 
same  way  the  four  first  characters  in 
the  following  quatrain,  which  confirms 
the  vanguard's  answer  to  the  next 
question,  repeat  the  watchword  of  the 
society,  “  Overturn  the  T’sing  and 
bring  hack  the  Ming.”  When  the 
weary  vanguard  has  answered  the  hun¬ 
dred  and  eleven  questions  which  fall 
to  his  lot,  the  pre.sident  directs  that 
the  recruits  who  express  themselves 
willing  to  join  should  he  admitted  to 
the  ceremony  of  affiliation  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  he  passes  sentence  of  death 
on  those  who  decline  membership.  It 
probably  very  rarely  happens  that  this 
decree  has  to  be  pronounced.  China¬ 
men  are  not  commonly  made  of  that 
stern  stuff  which  induces  men  to  en¬ 
dure  persecution  rather  than  belie  their 
political  faith.  To  their  supple  minds 
it  appears  infinitely  preferable  to  make 
the  best  of  both  states — sedition  and 
loyalty — by  accepting  membership  with 
the  lips  while  their  hearts  are  far  from 
it,  to  facing  the  danger  of  death  in  de¬ 
fence  of  an  abstract  belief.  The  proc¬ 
esses  of  washing  the  faces  of  the  re¬ 
cruits,  of  divesting  them  of  their  ordi¬ 
nary  clothes  and  attiring  them  in  white 
garments  of  the  shape  peculiar  to  the 
Ming  dynasty,  are  next  performed,  to 
the  accompaniment  of  an  intolerable 
deal  of  very  bad  poetry.  'I’hen  follows 
a  prayer  addressed  to  the  gods,  which 
corrcludes  with  the  following  petition  : 

“  All  the  benevolent  in  the  two  capitals  and 
the  thirteen  profinces  have  now  come  together 
to  beseech  Father  Heaven  and  Mother  Earth  ; 
the  three  Lights,  Snn.  Moon,  and  Stars  ;  all 
the  gods.  Saints,  Genii,  Bnddhas,  and  all  the 
Star  Princes,  to  help  them  all  to  be  enlight¬ 
ened.  This  night  we  pledge  ourselves  and 
vow  this  promise  before  Heaven,  that  the 
brethren  in  the  whole  universe  shall  be  as 
from  one  womb,  as  if  born  of  one  father,  as 
if  nourished  by  one  mother,  and  as  if  they 
were  of  one  stock  and  origin  ;  that  we  will 
obey  Heaven  and  act  righteously  ;  that  our 
faithful  hearts  shall  not  alter,  and  shall  never 
change.  If  a  just  Heaven  assists  us  to  restore 
the  dynasty  of  Ming,  then  happiness  will 
have  a  place  to  which  to  return.”* 

The  oath,  which  is  almost  as  long  as 
the  catechism,  is  now  read  to  the  re¬ 
cruits,  who  listen  on  their  knees  to  the 


*  Thian  Ti  Hwui,  The  Hung  League.  By 
Gustave  Schlegel. 


thirty-six  articles  of  adjuration  which 
bind  them,  under  dire  pains  and  penal¬ 
ties,  to  be  incurred  here  and  hereafter, 
to  be  faithful  to  the  league,  to  be  true 
and  just  in  all  their  dealings  with  their 
brethren,  to  live  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  priests  of  Buddha  and  Tao, 
to  assist  brethren  in  every  ditficulty, 
whether  they  be  in  the  right  or  in  the 
wrong,  and  at  all  times  to  be  prepared 
to  stand  by  the  league  at  all  hazards. 
In  confirmation  of  this  oath  the  re¬ 
cruits,  having  partaken  conjointly  of 
tea,  are  presented  with  a  large  bowl 
filled  with  wine,  over  which  each  man 
pricks  his  middle  finger  with  a  silver 
needle,  and  allows  the  resulting  blood 
to  pour  into  the  vessel.  This  mixed 
chalice  is  passed  from  hand  to  hand, 
and  is  partaken  of  by  alt.  After  hav¬ 
ing  thus  served  its  mundane  purpose, 
the  copy  of  the  oath  is  burnt  in  the 
furnace,  that  its  smoke  may  ascend 
into  the  presence  of  the  gods  as  a  wit¬ 
ness  against  any  false  or  perjured  re¬ 
cruits  who  may  hereafter  desert  the 
standards  of  the  league. 

The  president  next  presents  every 
member  with  a  diploma  printed  on 
linen,  on  the  hack  of  which  the  name 
of  the  holder  is  written  in  cryptographi¬ 
cal  symbols.  This  diploma  serves  a 
double  pur|)ose  :  it  is  a  sign  of  mem¬ 
bership,  and  it  is  also  held  to  possess 
talismanic  powers  almost  as  potent  in 
times  of  pressing  danger  as  those  of 
fern-seed.  With  the  possession  of  the 
diploma  the  recruit  becomes  a  full 
member  of  the  association  ;  and  he  is 
still  further  fortified  by  being  present¬ 
ed  with  the  laws  of  the  society,  which, 
like  the  other  documents,  certainly  do 
not  err  on  the  side  of  brevity.  His 
first  duty  is  to  make  himself  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  these  ;  and  it  is  also  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  learn  the  secret  signs 
and  mystic  sayings  by  which  the  breth¬ 
ren  are  known  to  one  another  in  the 
world.  He  thus  learns  to  lift  his  tea¬ 
cup  with  three  fingers,  to  place  his  feet 
in  certain  positions,  to  wind  his  hand¬ 
kerchief  in  a  particular  way  round  the 
point  of  his  umbrella,  and  to  ask  and 
answer  questions  which  are  bewildering 
in  their  non-seqiiiturs.  He  is  expected 
also  to  have  the  slang  terms  of  the  Hui 
on  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  He  learns  to 
speak  of  the  mandarins  as  ‘‘  the 
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enemy,”  of  Government  troops  as  “a  mutual  aid  societies,  and  being  uncon- 
storm,”  of  men  as  “  horses,”  and  of  neeted  with  political  movements,  they 
the  common  objects  of  daily  life  in  attract  less  of  the  attention  of  the  man- 
stningely  disguised  terms.  darius  tlian  their  more  revolution- 

It  is  impossible  to  study  these  rites  ary  congenitors.  An  attack  on  the 
and  ceremonies  without  recognizing  a  dynasty  is  an  attack  on  the  provin- 
slrong  resemblance  between  them  and  cial  authorities,  and  these  men  are  en- 
sorno  of  those  of  tlie  F'reemasons.  gaged  in  a  death-struggle  with  the 
”  Tlie  Bridge  of  Swords”  is  common  threatening  disturbers  of  the  peace, 
to  both  societies,  as  are  also  the  forma-  They  have  no  such  bitter  hostility 
tion  of  lodges  and  their  orientation,  against  societies  like  the  ”  Fuhkien 
In  botli  societies  the  members  are  en-  Ilui,”  which  lias  its  headquarters  in 
tilled  brothers,  and  confirm  their  oath  the  province  of  Fuhkien,  or  the 
with  blood.  During  the  ceremony  of  ”  Golden  Lily  Ilui,’’  which  fiourishes 
attiliation  the  recruits  both  among  the  in  Szech‘nan.  The  existence  of  these 
Freemasons  and  the  Hung  League  at-  and  many  other  similar  associations  is 
tire  tbemselves  in  white  garments  and  well  known  to  tbe  provincial  authori- 
go  through  the  form  of  purification  by  ties,  who  not  infrequently  are  called 
washing.  In  the  Cbinese  lodges  the  upon  to  deal  with  the  leaders  in  mat- 
triangle  is  a  favorite  emblem,  and  ters  relating  to  the  civil  obligations  of 
lamps,  steelyards,  and  scales  form  part  tbe  bretbren.  Tbeir  organizations  are 
of  tbe  ordinary  parapbernalia.  It  is  an  open  secret,  and  we  learn,  for  exam- 
curious  to  observe  also  that  the  three  pie,  from  a  semi-oflicial  native  state- 
degrees  of  Apprentice,  Fellowcraft,  and  ment,  that  the  members  of  the  Golden 
Master  among  the  Freemasons  find  Lily  Ilui  are  arranged  under  four  mili- 
tbeir  analogues  in  the  Sworn-Brother,  tary  flags.  Those  residing  in  Hupeh, 
Adopted-Brother,  and  Righteous  Uncle  Hunan,  and  Kiangsi  are  marshalled 
in  use  in  the  Chinese  society.  under  the  white  flag  ;  those  in  Kwang- 

Such  are  some  of  tbe  regulations  of  tung,  Kwangsi,  and  Fubkien  under  the 
tbe  Hung  League,  and  presumably  of  black  flag  ;  those  in  Yunnan,  Kwei- 
its  offshoot  the  Kolao  Ilui.  Of  all  the  chow,  Shensi,  and  Kansu  under  the  red 
secret  societies  in  China,  this  last,  be-  flag  ;  and  those  in  Szech'uan  under  the 
sides  being  the  largest,  is  the  most  revo-  yellow  flag. 

Intionary  in  its  aims.  As  has  already  At  the  present  time,  supported  as 
been  said,  however,  the  Ilui  are  not  all  China  is  by  the  European  nations,  even 
on  the  same  lines,  nor  devoted  to  the  the  most  dangerous  of  these  societies 
same  objects,  but  may,  speaking  gener-  do  not  threaten  any  immediate  peril  to 
ally,  bo  divided  into  two  classes — tbe  the  State  ;  but  China’s  difficulties  will 
Religious  and  Seditious.  The  former  always  be  their  opportunity,  and  if  the 
of  these,  though  using  religious  terms  time  should  ever  come  when  China 
as  pass-words,  and  adopting  religious  may  again  have  to  face  a  foreign  foe, 
formularies,  depart,  as  regards  many  not  the  least  part  of  her  danger  may 
of  their  dealings,  in  amarked  and  com-  possibly  arise  from  enemies  within  her 
plcte  manner  from  all  objects  which  own  household. — Blackwood's  Maga- 
can  in  any  way  be  associated  with  the  zine. 
cause  of  religion.  Being,  however. 


YOUNG  TURKEY. 

BY  KARL  BLIND. 

Was  not  the  Crimean  War  a  colossal  gressive  Autocracy  of  a  semi-barbarous 
blunder,  nay,  even  a  crime?  That  is  empire,  within  whose  boundaries  a  host 
the  “  Liberal”  cry  now  of  those  who  of  discordant  nationalities  and  creeds 
would  effect  the  Partition  of  Turkey,  are  ruthlessly  oppressed  and  persecut¬ 
or  hand  over  Constantinople  to  the  ag-  ed  ;  exile  to  Siberia,  by  simple  admin- 
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istrativemeasure— in  thedead  of  night, 
without  a  moment’s  warning  -  being  to 
this  day,  even  under  a  youthful  ruler, 
the  threatening  prospect  to  any  one 
daring  to  stand  up  for  the  simplest 
rights  of  man. 

No  ;  the  (hi  mean  War  was  not  a 
blunder,  and  not  a  ciime  !  but  a  bene¬ 
fit  to  Europe  and  to  Kussia  herself. 
Who  that  remembers  the  dead  weight 
of  Czar  Nicholas  upon  Continental 
politics  before  1S48,  and  again  after 
the  triumph  of  Reaction  in  the  early 
fifties,  can  have  any  doubt  of  this? 
Was  not  that  tyrannic  paragon  of  Le¬ 
gitimacy,  in  the  great  year  of  popular 
upheavals,  confessedly  ready  to  saddle 
up  and  to  throw  his  Cossacks  and  Kal¬ 
mucks  upon  Central  and  Western  Eu¬ 
rope,  if  only  the  Couits  of  Berlin  and 
Vienna  had  not  so  quickly  yielded  to 
the  revolutionary  hurricane?  And  did 
he  not.  when  Freedom  had  been  beaten 
down  by  despotic  force,  try  to  extend 
his  baneful  mastery  to  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  ?  Napoleon  1.,  who  somewhat 
understood  strategic  advantages,  set  it 
down  as  his  firm  belief  that  the  posses¬ 
sion  of  Constantinople  by  a  strong  and 
pushing  military  Power  was  apt  to  con¬ 
fer  a  world-dominion  upon  its  owner. 
That  dominion  the  Liberal  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  parties  of  all  Europe  were  not 
ready,  in  1853,  to  grant  to  the  despot 
who,  in  1825,  at  St.  Petersburg,  had 
waded  through  blood  to  his  throne  ; 
who  had  “  restored  order  at  Warsaw” 
in  1831  ;  and  who,  by  marching  his 
army  into  Hungary  in  1849,  had 
brought  the  noblest  .Magyar  patriots  to 
the  gallows  ;  the  surviving  exiles  find¬ 
ing  shelter — where?  ay,  in  Turkey  ! 

The  overthrow  of ‘Nicholas  I.  in  the 
Crimean  War  resulted  in  the  emancipa¬ 
tion  of  the  enslaved  Russian  peasantry, 
that  is,  of  the  immense  mass  of  the 
population.  Eveii  as  it  was,  that  meas¬ 
ure  was  only  passed  by  Alexander  11. 
as  a  moans  of  foiling  the  importunate 
demands  of  the  lesser  nobility  for  a  con¬ 
stitutional  share  in  the  country’s  gov¬ 
ernment.  The  Crimean  War  further¬ 
more  brought  about  whatever  slight 
relief  was  given,  under  that  cowed  suc¬ 
cessor  of  Nicholas  I.,  to  the  shackled 
Russian  press,  and  whatever  changes 
for  the  better  were  made  then  in  local 
administration.  The  Crimean  War 
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rendered  it  possible  for  Hungary  grad¬ 
ually  to  regain  her  rights,  and  for  Italy 
to  conquer  her  unity  and  freedom.  Or 
is  it  likely  that,  with  overbearing  Czar- 
dom  established  at  the  Dardanelles  and 
at  the  Adriatic,  Deak  and  Garibaldi 
could  have  acted  without  hindrance? 

Let  the  Russophile  Epigones,  who 
seem  to  be  ignorant  of  all  this,  read  the 
speeches  and  addresses  then  given  forth 
by  Mazzini,  by  Kossuth,  by  Ledru-Rol- 
lin,  by  a  number  of  other  German, 
Polish,  Italian,  French,  and  Hungarian 
leaders  of  Democracy.  Truly,  it  was 
the  Liberal  and  Republican  sentiment 
which  proved  most  active  in  that  anti- 
Russian  propaganda.  Sensible  Con¬ 
servatives,  too,  saw  what  was  necessary 
for  European  security  and  for  the  in¬ 
terest  of  civilization.  The  ])ity  only 
was,  that  the  Crimean  War  was  con¬ 
ducted  as  a  mere  Cabinet  W’ar,  thanks 
to  the  character  of  the  statesmen  who 
stood  at  the  helm  of  affairs  here,  and  to 
the  tortuous  policy  of  the  author  of  the 
Paris  state-stroke  of  December  2d. 
Still,  the  cause  of  Turkey,  even  of  Old 
Turkey,  was,  in  1853-50,  the  cause  of 
Europe  at  large. 

Not,  certainly,  in  the  sense  of  up¬ 
holding  a  Sultan’s  misrule.  Yet, 
Young  Turks  of  our  time  are  perfectly 
right  when  bringing  to  mind  that  their 
country,  even  from  older  times,  has 
acted  more  in  the  spirit  of  religious 
toleration  than  the  Muscovite  Empire, 
and  that  despised  Turkey  generously 
gave  shelter  to  champions  of  freedom 
who  had  to  tread  the  hard  paths  of 
exi'e.  But  who  are  these  Young  Turks  ? 
many  may  ask  ;  and  what  are  their 
aims  and  objects  ?  Is  not  theirs  quite 
an  ephemeral  agitation,  without  any 
substantial  background  ? 

To  such  a  question  an  answer  might 
at  once  be  given  by  a  quotation  from  a 
letter  to  the  Times  by  Sir  Henry  Elliot, 
who  was  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
when  the  Ottoman  Parliament  was  sit¬ 
ting  there  some  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
who  thinks  that  its  reconvocation  would 
be  the  only  means  of  solving  the  pres¬ 
ent  terrible  crisis.  ”  The  Sultan,”  he 
w'rites,  “  is  at  this  moment  much  more 
afraid  of  the  Young  Turkey  paity  than 
he  is  of  the  Foreign  Powers,  tor  he 
knows  that  there  is  behind  it  the  good 
wishes  of  the  bulk  of  his  subjects,  and 
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lie  is  endeavoring  to  suppress  them 
with  an  iron  hand.” 

Ikit  before  going  deeper  into  this 
subject,  let  ns  refresh  weak  memories 
by  a  few  solid  facts. 

So  far  back  as  about  thirty  years  ago, 
a  movement  began  in  Turkey  which 
had  for  its  aim  the  abolition  of  the 
arbitrary  form  of  government ;  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  an  Ottoman  Parliament ; 
the  controlling  of  the  Exchequer  by 
representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  the 
introduction  of  civil  and  religious 
equality  for  all  races  and  creeds.  The 
party  that  worked  for  this  object  re¬ 
cruited  itself  mainly  from  the  younger 
generation,  especially  from  the  learned 
class.  Men  of  riper  age  were,  however, 
not  wanting  among  these  aspiring  re¬ 
formers,  though  for  reasons  of  personal 
safety  they  did  not  come  out  very  much 
into  the  open.  Midhat  Pasha,  while 
not  exactly  belonging  to  the  group  of 
“Young  Turkey,”  still  was  looked 
upon  as  one  of  its  hopes. 

In  religion.  Midhat  belonged  to  a 
Mohammedan  Dissenter  sect ;  for  the 
“  fatalist  believers  in  the  Koran,”  as 
those  call  them  who  only  look  at  the 
surface,  also  have  their  sects,  as  all 
other  creeds  in  the  world  have.  Even 
the  “  unspeakable  Turk” — to  use  the 
mouthing  phrase  of  Carlyle — or  “  the 
one  great  anti-human  specimen  of  hu¬ 
manity”  * — as  Mr.  Gladstone  styled  a 
whole  nation — is  not  proof  against  the 
march  of  intellect.  Let  it  not  be  for¬ 
gotten  either,  that  since  the  days  of 
Lord  Byron,  who  fought  in  the  good 
cause  of  Greece,  the  Turkish  people,  in 
spite  of  corrupt  Pashas,  has  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  by  all  travellers  that  came 
into  contact  with  its  masses,  as  being 
possessed  of  some  sterling  qualities. 
As  to  its  classes,  to  use  another  Glad- 
stonian  expression,  it  is  a  well-known 
fact  that,  among  them,  Mohammedan 
Calvinism,  or  fatalism,  has  of  late  been 
thoroughly  sapped  and  supplanted  by 
more  enlightened  thought.  And  even 
as  in  Western  Europe  the  “  right  di¬ 
vine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong”  has 
been  disputed,  with  varying  success,  by 
the  defenders  of  popular  rights,  so,  in 
the  world  of  Islam  also,  men  were 


*  Bulgarian  Horrors  and  the  Question  of  the 
East,  p.  13. 


leagued  together,  already  in  the  six¬ 
ties,  for  doing  away  with  an  arbitrary 
and  fantastic  Sultanate. 

In  the  years  preceding  187(5,  Midhat 
repeatedly  endeavored  to  awaken  the 
Porte  to  the  necessity  of  representative 
government.  These  attempts  were  un¬ 
successful  for  some  time.  They  only 
resulted  in  the  occasional  personal  dis¬ 
grace  of  their  author  at  Court,  and  the 
proscription  of  a  number  of  “  Young 
Turks.”  I  well  remember  that  be¬ 
tween  1867  and  1868,  a  small  group  of 
such  exiles  living  here — namely,  Zia 
Bey,  Ali  Suavi,  and  Aghaia  Effendi  — 
published  in  London  and  Paris  a  jour¬ 
nal,  the  Mukhbir  (“  The  Advertiser”). 
It  was  edited  under  the  auspices  of 
Mustafa  Fazil  Pasha,  the  well-known 
statesman  who  contributed  so  much  to 
the  spread  of  public  instruction  and  of 
Liberal  ideas  by  sending  young  stu¬ 
dents  and  others,  among  them  a  distin¬ 
guished  poet,  Kemal,  to  Paris  and  Lou¬ 
don.  The  Mukhbir  sometimes  came 
out  with  corresponding  English  and 
French  texts,  in  which  parliamentary 
institutions  and  all  the  other  desirable 
reforms  were  fully  advocated. 

Having  recently  made  inquiries  as  to 
the  fate  of  those  eaily  pioneers,  I  learn 
from  Ahmed  lliza,  one  of  the  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  Young  Turkish  leaders,  that 
“  Zia,  Suavi,  Kemal,  and  others,  died 
in  exile,  or  disappeared  in  some  un¬ 
known  manner.”  It  is  not  an  unusual 
fate  with  the  forerunners  of  a  nation’s 
regeneration. 

Massing  over  subsequent  signs  of  such 
earlier  political  activity,  it  may  be 
enough  to  say  that  the  Softa  risings  at 
Constantinople,  in  1876,  finally  achiev¬ 
ed  a  signal  triumph.  It  was  a  popular 
movement,  officered  by  Turkish  stu¬ 
dents  and  teachers,  and  supported  by 
the  better  educated  class  of  Mohamme¬ 
dans  in  general.  It  brought  about,  in 
December  of  that  year,  the  convocation 
of  a  National  Assembly  and  the  procla¬ 
mation  of  civil  and  religious  equality 
for  all  races  and  religions.  This  was 
the  outcome  of  an  agitation  begun  so 
many  years  before — an  agitation  the 
Czar’s  agents  had  watched  with  a  jeal¬ 
ousy  easily  understood  in  the  light  of  a 
well-known  Russian  state  maxim,  as 
cynically  avowed  in  the  famous  de¬ 
spatch  of  Pozzo  di  Borgo. 
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That,  stale  maxim  may  shortly  be  de¬ 
scribed  thus  :  “  Denounce  Turkish  mis¬ 
rule,  so  as  to  get  up  a  prospective  pre¬ 
text  for  war  in  the  alleged  interest  of 
the  Christian  Rayah.  But  when  the 
Sultan  and  the  Porte  make  an  earnest 
attempt  at  a  reform,  attack  them  at 
once,  lest  Turkey  should  really  mend 
herself  and  thus  effectively  bar  the  way 
of  Russia  to  Constantinople.*’  Here  is 
a  proof  of  this  Macchiavellian  policy. 
Pozzo  di  Borgo,  the  ambassador  of 
Czar  Nicholas,  at  Paris,  writing  in  the 
first  year  of  the  war  of  i828-:i9,  begins 
his  despatch  by  stating  that  when  the 
Imperial  Government  examined  the 
question  whether  it  had  become  expedi¬ 
ent  to  take  up  arms  against  the  Porte, 
there  might  have  existed  some  doubts 
as  to  the  urgency  of  the  measure  in  the 
eyes  of  those  who  had  not  sufficiently 
reflected  upon  the  effects  of  the  reforms 
which  the  Chief  of  the  Ottoman  Em¬ 
pire  had  just  executed  with  such  tre¬ 
mendous  violence.  But  vvhen  it  was 
seen  that  “  these  reforms  would  have 
the  effect  of  consolidatiiuj  the  Ottoman 
Empire,"  the  Russian  Government 
could  hesitate  no  longer. 

Then  Count  Pozzo  di  Borgo  goes  on 
in  this  edifying  wise  : — 

“  The  Emperor  (Nicholas  I.)  has  put  the 
Turkish  system  to  the  proof,  and  His  Majesty 
has  found  it  to  possess  a  commencement  of 
physical  and  moral  organization  which  hither¬ 
to  it  had  not.  If  the  Sultan  was  able  to  offer 
us  a  most  formidable  and  regular  resistance 
when  he  had  scarcely  yet  assembled  together 
the  elements  of  his  new  plan  of  reforms  and 
ameliorations,  how  formidable  should  we  have 
found  him  had  he  had  time  to  give  it  more 
solidity,  and  io  make  ttmt  barrier  impenetrable 
ir/iicA  ice  found  so  much  difficulty  in  surmounting, 
although  art  has  hitherto  done  so  little  to  as¬ 
sist  nature  !  Things  being  in  this  state,  we 
must  congratulate  ourselves  upon  having  at¬ 
tacked  them  before  they  became  dangerous 
for  us  ;  for  delay  would  only  have  rendered 
our  relative  situation  worse,  and  prepared  us 
greater  obstacles  than  those  we  met  with.” 

This  valuable  avowal  is  the  clew  of 
Russia’s  procedures.  She  wants  to 
work  her  way  toward  and  into  Con¬ 
stantinople.  Therefore,  she  is  afraid 
of  Turkish  reforms,  and  cuts  across 
them  with  the  sword  as  soon  as  they 
are  seriously  begun.  All  the  while  she 
hits  often  posed  before  Europe  as  the 
champion  of  Christianity  in  the  East. 
When  it  suits,  however,  the  Govern- 
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ment  at  St.  Petersburg,  it  will  even 
take  the  Sultan  under  its  wings  for  a 
time,  and  denounce  the  Armenians,  as 
did  another  Russian  ambassador  in  our 
days,  M.  NelidolT,  by  the  curious  let¬ 
ter  written  to  the  Armenian  Patriarch, 
at  the  behest  of  another  Emperor 
Nicholas,  the  second  of  that  name. 
Verily,  the  hypocrisy  of  Czardom  on 
the  public  stage  is  only  matched  by  its 
cynicism  behind,  nay,  occasionally  even 
upon,  the  scenes. 

The  way  in  which  Czar  Alexander 
II.  looked  upon  the  constitutional 
movement  at  Constantinoide  in  187G- 
77,  may  be  seen  from  a  despatch  of  Mr. 
Layard  to  the  Earl  of  Derby.  lie 
wrote  : — 

“  A  Russian  gentleman  observed  to  me  : 
‘  Russia  looks  upon  the  establishment  of  a 
Constitution  and  a  Parliament  by  the  Turkish 
Government  as  an  insult  and  a  defiance  to 
her.  Their  existetice  would  alone  furnish  us  with 
a  sufficient  reason  to  make  tear  upon  Turkey. 
We  will  never  consent  to  be  the  only  Power 
left  in  Europe  without  constitutional  institu¬ 
tions  ;  and,  as  we  are  not  prepared  for  them, 
we  cannot,  it  is  evident,  allow  Turkey  to  have 
them.’  ” 

All  comment  is  superfluous.  It  is 
the  old  Russian  state  maxitn.  How¬ 
ever,  the  Young  Turkish  party  succeed¬ 
ed  in  obtaining  a  parliiimentary  rep¬ 
resentation  of  the  Empire.  Abdul 
Ilamid,  then  a  man  of  thirty-four,  see¬ 
ing  danger  around  him  from  without 
and  from  within,  was  himself  at  last  so 
impressed  with  the  desirability  of  that 
great  reform,  that,  both  by  edicts  and 
by  speech,  he  committed  himself  in  its 
favor  in  the  strongest  manner  imag¬ 
inable.  These  things  being  too  much 
forgrttten,  it  will  be  useful  to  recall 
them  in  a  few  words. 

In  a  memorable  rescript,  brought  to 
recollection  by  a  recent  pamphlet  of 
Yden  Bulur,  a  member  of  the  Young 
Turkish  party,*  the  young  Sultan  de¬ 
clared,  in  1870,  that  the  gradual  de¬ 
cline  of  the  Empire  was  to  be  attribut¬ 
ed  to  existing  administrative  disorders. 
Invoking,  “  on  this  happy  day”  of  the 
proclamation  of  a  Charter,  the  memory 
of  his  father,  whom  he  called  the  Re¬ 
generator  of  the  Empire,  Abdul  Hamid 

*  Affaires  d'  Orient.  Reponse  au  New  York 
Herald  et  a  Mahmud  Nediin  Bey,  Ambassadeur 
de  Turquie  a  Vienne.  Paris  :  September, 
1896. 
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II.  added  that,  without  doubt,  if  his 
sire  liad  lived  longer,  a  constitutional 
era  would  liave  been  inaugurated  under 
him.  Providence,  however,  had  re¬ 
served  for  him  (the  son)  the  task  of  ac¬ 
complishing  this  fortunate  transforma¬ 
tion,  which  is  the  highest  guarantee  of 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects.  For  this, 
Abdul  llamid  expressed  his  thanks  to 
Heaven.  The  Sultan  went  on  to  speak 
of  “  the  abuses  which  are  the  result  of 
the  aibitraty  domination  of  one  or  of 
some  individuals.”  He  then  enumer¬ 
ated  the  principles  of  the  new  Charter, 
which  comprised  the  responsibility  of 
ministers,  the  parliamentary  right  of 
control,  the  independence  of  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  the  equilibrium  of  the 
liudget.  All  this,  lie  asserted,  was  in 
conformity  with  the  doctrines  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion. 

In  a  later  speech.  Abdul  Hamid  ex¬ 
plained  to  Parliament  the  causes  of  the 
country’s  recent  decline.  He  added  : 
— ”  If  we  have  not  reached  the  level  of 
tlie  progress  achieved  in  the  civilized 
world,  the  cause  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
instability  of  the  institutions  which  are 
necessary  to  the  State,  and  of  the  laws 
and  regulations  that  are  their  outcome. 
'I'liat  instability  is  produced  by  the  fact 
of  everything  having  hitherto  been  the 
woik  of  an  absolutist  Government  which 
ignored  the  salutary  principle  of  a  de- 
libeiation  in  common.”  And  again, 
in  a  later  speech,  Abdul  Hamid  said  ; — 
“  The  welfare  of  the  Empire  wholly 
lies  in  the  full  and  sincere  application 
of  the  Constitution.” 

No  wonder,  the  Young  Turks  of  to¬ 
day  take  their  stand  on  those  binding 
declarations.  They  point  out  that, 
”  When  the  Ottoman  Parliament  was 
prorogued,  it  was  declared  both  in  the 
Decree  of  Prorogation  and  in  a  com¬ 
munication  made  to  the  Ambassadors, 
that  Parliament  loould  be  convoked 
aneiv  after  the  concln.sion  of  peace." 
The  Young  Turkish  party,  speaking  in 
tlie  name  of  the  country,  possess  in 
these  pledges  of  the  Sultan  a  very  solid 
legal  ground  for  their  demands. 

A  short  description  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  and  the  chief  leaders  of  that  party 
will  here  be  in  its  place. 

There  are  a  number  of  Committees 
of  progressive  men  of  various  blood, 
speech,  and  creed  :  Turks,  Armenians, 


Syrians,  and  others.  They  are  located 
at  Cairo,  in  Bulgaria,  in  Macedonia,  at 
Smyrna,  Beyrut,  Trapizunt,  in  the 
Archipelago,  in  Tripolis,  as  well  as  in 
France  and  England.  Many  of  them 
agitate  by  means  of  publications  in 
Turkish,  in  Arabic,  and  in  French, 
which  tind  their  way  into  the  Sultan’s 
dominions,  as  did  formerly  those  of 
Italian,  French,  German,  Hungarian 
and  other  exiles  into  their  respective 
countries.  At  Paris,  there  is  ”  The 
Ottoman  Committee  of  Union  and 
Progress,”  and  the  ”  Turko  Syrian  lie- 
form  Committee  the  one  headed  by 
Ahmed  Iliza,  the  other  by  the  Emir 
Emin  Arslan. 

Ahmed  liiza,  the  son  of  an  ex-Min- 
ister,  has,  as  a  youth,  made  extensive 
and  brilliant  studies  in  Paris,  travelled 
in  Europe,  and  occupied  afterward  a 
position  at  the  University  in  Constan¬ 
tinople  and  in  the  department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Instruction.  He  is  characterized  as 
being  of  scholarly  habits.  He  now,  as 
an  exile,  publishes  the  Mechveret 
(”  The  Consultation”),  both  in  his  na¬ 
tive  language  and  in  French.  It  is  a 
paper  written  with  much  moderation, 
in  an  almost  academic  tone,  and  in  a 
patriotic  spirit.  Nevertheless,  a  few 
months  ago,  Ahmed  liiza  was  in  dan¬ 
ger  of  being  expelled  from  Republican 
France.  At  least,  he  was  ”  invited,” 
at  the  Prefecture  of  Police,  “  to  leave 
the  country  for  a  time,”  in  which  case 
he  was  even  oiler ed  a  thousand  francs, 
“  or  more,  if  necessary,”  as  travelling 
money. 

The  French  Government  being  the 
ally  of  the  Czar,  and  the  Czar  having, 
for  the  rronce,  constituted  himself  Pro¬ 
tector  of  the  Sultan,  it  seenrs  the  zeal 
of  the  French  Prefecture  of  Police  went 
in  this  case  somewhat  beyond  I  he  bounds 
of  its  own  competence.  In  the  end, 
Ahmed  liiza  was  personally  left  undis¬ 
turbed  ;  nrairrly  owing,  it  seems,  to  the 
timely  outcr-y  of  the  better  portion  of 
the  French  Press.  Yet  the  Turkish 
edition  of  his  paper  was  forbidden  to 
be  published  in  France,  by  Govern¬ 
ment  decree,  resolved  upon  in  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Ministers,*  on  the  ground — which 
Ahmed  Riza  declares  to  be  utterly  base¬ 
less — of  the  Turkish  text  being  more 


*  Journal  Official,  of  April  12th,  1896. 
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strongly  worded  than  the  Fiench  one. 
The  Tnikisli  edition  has,  therefore,  to 
be  issued  now  at  Geneva.  Such  is  lib¬ 
erty  under  the  Phrygian  cap  allied  to 
the  knout. 

Another  of  the  most  prominent  men 
of  the  “  Ottoman  Committee  of  Union 
and  Progress”  is  Murad  Bey.  Born 
in  Kussia,  where  he  made  his  first 
studies,  he  came  to  Constantinople  in 
early  youth,  where  he  passed  some  years 
with  kushdi  Pasha,  the  Grand  Vizier. 
Having  become  a  translator  at  the  For¬ 
eign  Office,  and  then  a  Professor  of 
History,  Murad  founded  a  paper,  the 
Mizan  (“  The  Balance”),  which  was 
several  times  suspended.  When  ap¬ 
pointed  Commissioner  of  the  Ottoman 
Public  I>ebl,  he  gave  up  that  journal. 
Later  on,  he  resided  for  eight  months 
at  Paris,  and  again  worked  for  the  cause 
of  reform — as  readers  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  may  remember  from  remarkable 
letters  of  his  that  appeared  in  its  col¬ 
umns.  He  is  now  gone  back  to  Cairo, 
where  he  once  more  publishes  the 
Mizan. 

Another  writer  of  importance  is 
Halil  Ganem,  a  Syrian  member  of  the 
Parliament  of  1877-78.  He  formerly 
edited,  at  Geneva,  a  paper  called  The 
Crescent  (“  Hilal”),  and  afterward  be¬ 
came  the  founder  of  La  Jeune  Tnrquie, 
another  progressist  organ,  which  I  have 
before  me,  in  bi-lingual  form — Arabic 
and  French.  For  some  years,  I  am  in¬ 
formed,  Halil  Ganem  was  a  contributor 
to  one  of  the  best  Paris  papers  ;  but 
that  journal  having  taken  sides  with 
the  Sultan’s  Government  and  a  finan¬ 
cial  syndicate,  he  had  to  give  up  the 
connection,  and  is  now  one  of  the  writ¬ 
ers  of  the  Mechveret. 

Then  the  Emir  Emin  Arslan  is  to  be 
mentioned,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
Turco-Syrian  Reform  Committee,  and 
connected  with  La  Jeune  Turquie. 
He  is  described  as  a  young,  highly-in- 
telligent  man,  the  scion  of  a  noble 
Druse  family  of  the  Lebanon.  From 
him,  and  from  Ahmed  Riza,  as  well  as 
from  Selim  Faris  Etfendi,  who  lives  in 
London,  I  have  recently  had  highly  in¬ 
teresting  communications. 

In  England,  the  latter  is  foremost 
among  advanced  Liberal  Turks.  His 
father  is  a  celebrated  man  of  great  eru¬ 
dition  in  Arabic,  and  of  considerable 
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reputation  as  a  writer.  Selim  Faris 
edits  the  Harriet  (“  Liberty”),  under 
the  pen-name  of  Djioanpire,  which  was 
originally  conferred  upon  him  by  the 
Sultan  Abdul  Hamid,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  feud  between  them.  He 
is  in  relations  with  the  “  Committee  of 
Mussulman  Patriots”  at  Constantino¬ 
ple,  who,  some  months  ago,  addressed 
an  Open  Letter,  published  in  pamphlet 
form,  to  Lord  Salisbtiry.  In  this  pub¬ 
lication,  while  attacking  the  Sultan  in 
the  bitterest  language,  the  Mussulman 
patriots  warmly  defend  their  nation 
against  the  charge  of  fanaticism,  by 
means  of  striking  references  to  the 
Greek  War  of  Liberation,  to  the  war 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1877-78, 
and  to  the  more  recent  terrible  occur¬ 
rences. 

All  these  men,  and  those  who  act 
with  them,  claim  the  restoration  of  the 
suppressed  Ottoman  Parliament.  While 
I  am  writing  this,  I  see  that  two  new 
journals  have  just  appeared  ;  one  in 
French,  called  V Avenir,  edited  at 
Athens  by  Mr.  Dagues  ;  the  other  in 
Turkish  at  Geneva,  under  the  title  of 
Ilahikat  (“  Truth”),  by  Munif  Bey, 
which  supports  the  principles  of  the 
Mechveret.  Nor  would  it  be  right  to 
forget  mentioning,  among  those  who 
aid  the  Young  Turkish  party,  the 
daughter  of  Mustafa  Fazyl  Pasha,  Prin¬ 
cess  Nazli.  She  is  described,  in  Ahmed 
Riza’s  organ,  as  an  accomplished  lady, 
who  speaks,  not  only  Turkish  and  Ara¬ 
bic,  but  also  English  and  French,  with 
perfect  correctness.  She  was  present 
at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Young  Turk¬ 
ish  Committee  at  Paris,  together  with 
Vassif  Efendi,  the  secretary  and  coun¬ 
cillor  of  the  late  Midhat  Pasha.  On 
that  occasion,  Vassif  made  an  impres¬ 
sive  speech  in  favor  of  the  restoration  of 
the  Constitution.  Afterward,  Princess 
Nazli  addressed  a  firmly  worded  letter 
to  the  Sultan. 

Now,  what  are  the  main  points  of 
the  119  articles  of  that  Charter,  as  pub¬ 
lished  with  the  Sultan’s  sign  manual 
on  December  23d,  1870,  in  a  Turkish 
and  French  text  ? 

Sir  Henry  Elliot,  who  represented 
England  at  the  Porte  in  those  critical 
days,  and  was  associated  with  Lord  Sal¬ 
isbury  as  joint  plenipotentiary  at  the 
Conference  of  the  great  Powers  held  at 
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Constantinople  in  187G-77,  expresses, 
in  the  letter  to  The  Times,  his  “  s^iin- 
pathies  and  good  wishes  with  those  who 
weie  stj  i\  ing  to  free  themselves  from  an 
odious,  despotic  foim  of  government.” 
lie  says  that  he  had  had  no  hesitation 
in  giving  a  cordial  approval  to  the  prin- 
ci [lies  of  the  Constitution  which  Midhat 
had  drawn  up.  When  it  was  promul¬ 
gated,  it  “  was  received  with  absolutely 
unanimous  acclamation  by  all  the  Chris¬ 
tians,  Greeks — or  Armenians — who  saw 
in  it  the  dawn  of  better  dajs,  as 
also  by  the  educated  and  better  class  of 
Turks,  Softas,  and  others  ;  but  it  was 
legarded  with  unqualified  aversion  by 
the  Palace  sycophants  and  the  corrupL 
ottieial  Pashas  and  their  followers,  who 
trembled  for  the  abuses  on  which  they 
had  so  long  fattened.”  Sir  Henry 
states  that  this  Charter,  as  originally 
drafted  by  Midhat,  contained  even 
more  efficient  guarantees  than  the  Act 
finally  accejjted  by  the  Sultan.  Yet, 
even  in  the  weakened  form  in  which  it 
was  ))uhlished  and  carried  out,  it  was 
of  a  character  which  must  have  made 
liber  al  liussianssigh  for  a  similar  boon. 

Freedom  of  the  press  ;  equality  be¬ 
fore  the  law  ;  admission  of  all  citizens, 
irrespretive  of  race  and  creed,  to  the 
vartous  public  employments ;  liberty 
in  matters  of  public  irrstruction  for  all 
denominations  ;  obligatory  popular  in¬ 
struction  ;  an  equal  imposition  of  taxes 
in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  prop¬ 
erty  ;  free  exercise  of  ever’y  religious 
cult  ;  abolition  of  torture  and  of  con¬ 
fiscation  of  property  :  such  were  some 
of  the  general  principles.  In  the  place 
of  the  despotic  Sultanate,  jrarlianren- 
tary  government  was  introduced.  All 
the  populations  of  the  Empire,  without 
discrimination  of  origin  or  confession 
of  faith,  were  henceforth  to  be  treated 
as  Osmanli,  or  full  citizens.  The  Sul¬ 
tan,  while  remaining  the  Protector  or 
Defender  of  the  State  religion,  was  to 
be  surrounded  by  responsible  ministers. 
His  person  was  to  be  inviolable,  because 
‘‘  he  could  do  no  wrong,”  as  the  con¬ 
stitutional  exjiression  is  in  European 
parlance.  He  only  retained  the  privi¬ 
leges  usually  attributed  to  a  constitu¬ 
tional  luler.  The  Sultan’s  power  was 
to  be  strictly  circumscribed  by  Parlia¬ 
ment. 

Parliament  consisted  of  a  Senate  and 


a  House  of  Deputies.  Every  50,000 
male  citizens  were  to  elect  a  member  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  The  vote  was 
to  be  by  ballot.  Every  deputy  was  re¬ 
garded  as  representing  not  merely  his 
constituency,  but  the  nation  at  large. 
There  was  to  be  payment  of  members 
of  both  Houses.  The  sittings  of  the 
House  of  Commons  were  public.  Xo 
member  could  bo  arrested  or  prosecut¬ 
ed  during  a  session  without  the  consent 
of  the  Chamber.  One  half  of  the  depu¬ 
ties,  plus  one,  formed  a  quorum.  The 
initiative  in  bringing  in  bills  belonged 
both  to  ministeis  and  to  private  mem¬ 
bers.  The  Budget  was  to  be  fixed  every 
year  by  the  lloirse  of  Commons.  In 
case  of  an  adverse  vote,  the  Sul  (an  had 
to  change  the  Cabinet  or  to  dissolve 
Parliament.  The  House  of  Commons 
had  the  right  of  bringing  ministers  to 
trial  before  the  High  Court  of  Justice. 
A  minister  thus  charged  was  in  the 
meantime  suspended.  Judges  wore 
irremovable  ;  the  procedures  of  all  tri¬ 
bunals  wei'e  public.  While  the  unity 
of  the  Empire  was  uirheld,  there  was 
to  be  decentralization  in  local  govern¬ 
ment.  In  the  provinces,  the  districts, 
and  the  cantons,  special  councils  had 
to  be  formed  on  the  elective  principle. 

On  the  basis  of  this  Charter,  Turks 
and  Armenians,  Bulgars,  Greeks,  Al- 
banese,  Syrians,  Arabs,  Mohammedans, 
Graeco-Catholics,  Roman  Catholics,  Ar¬ 
menian  Christians,  Protestants,  and 
Jews,  met  as  a  Xatiorral  Assembly 
in  the  capifal.  This  first  Ottoman 
Legislature,  which  came  together  after 
the  dethronement  of  a  sovereign  and  in 
consequence  of  popular  risings,  at  once 
showed  a  spirit  of  Liberalism  and  of 
determined  opposition,  which  did  great 
credit  to  so  young  an  Assembly.  It 
was  all  the  more  promising  because  a 
number  of  its  menrbers  had  been  nomi¬ 
nated  under  Government  intluerrce. 
Even  this  did  not  prevent  them  from 
making  a  stand  in  Parliament  in  the 
proper  sense. 

Having  carefully  gone,  in  1877-78, 
through  the  whole  of  the  debates  in  the 
French  text  of  the  Constantinople 
press,  I  was  astonished  to  learn  after¬ 
ward,  from  men  conversant  with  the 
Turkish  language,  who  had  repeatedly 
been  present  at  the  sittings,  that  the 
reports  of  these  lively  discussions  had 
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been  considerably  toned  down  in  the 
official  version.  If  snch  was  the  spirit 
of  legislators  hastily  brought  together 
in  a  transitionary  state  of  things,  what 
might  not  have  been  expected  from 
men  chosen  on  that  freer  law  of  suf¬ 
frage  which  the  Assembly  itself  after- 
Avard  enacted  ? 

Sir  Henry  Layard  has  recorded  his 
appreciative  testimony  in  honor  of  that 
Parliament  which  had  two  sessions — 
Chamber  and  Senate  ;  the  last  time,  in 
1878,  during  three  months.  So  has 
Sir  H.  Elliot.  The  latter  rightly  re¬ 
marks  that  “  it  is,  unfortunately,  im¬ 
possible  altogether  to  exonerate  this 
country  from  having  contributed  to 
bring  about  its  collapse.”  It  migiit, 
indeed,  have  been  expected  that  a  great 
Liberal  leader,  who  prided  himself  on 
being  “  an  old  Parliamentary  hand,” 
would  readily  have  supported  a  move¬ 
ment  of  such  good  augury.  But  in 
reality  nothing  could  have  been  more 
unwelcome  to  him  than  the  practical 
demonstration  of  the  readiness  even  of 
“  the  Turk”  for  working  out  an  inter¬ 
nal  reform.  Hence  those  around  Mr. 
(Gladstone  gave  the  signal  for  ridiculing 
such  laudable  aspirations,  and  con¬ 
tinued  to  invoke  the  blessings  of  the 
Cossack  lance  upon  the  wretched  Mo'- 
hammedan. 

So  the  ”  Divine  Figure  from  the 
North”  marched  in  amid  the  plaudits 
of  professed  Liberals,  who  had  sneered 
at  the  attempts  of  Young  Turks  to  re¬ 
generate  their  country  on  the  lines  of 
Western  progressive  ideas.  The  last 
days  of  the  Ottoman  Parliament  were 
of  a  stormy  kind.  Midhat,  to  whom 
the  hangers-on  at  Couit  bore  a  deep 
grudge,  having  been  exiled  by  the  Sul¬ 
tan,  the  representatives  of  the  people 
asked  for  his  recall,  both  on  account  of 
the  war  then  going  on  and  because  I^ir- 
liament  felt  itself  threatened.  This 
question  about  Midhat,  and  the  one 
about  the  budget,  created  a  hostile  stir 
at  the  Palace.  It  was  then  that  Halil 
Ganem  declared  that  the  Sultan,  hav¬ 
ing  granted  the  Charter,  had  no  right 
to  withdraw  the  rights  of  Parliament 
founded  thereon.  The  deputies  of 
Smyrna,  of  Konia,  of  Palestine,  and 
Albania,  expressed  themselves  in  sim¬ 
ilar  terms. 

A  few  days  afterward  Parliament  was 
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suddenly  prorogued.  The  Grand  Duke 
Nicholas  having  arrived  with  his  troops 
in  close  vicinitv  of  Constantinople,  and 
being  thus  able  to  hold  a  bayonet  to 
the  throat  of  the  Turkish  Government 
and  Parliament,  Alexander  IL,  no 
doubt,  felt  greatly  relieved.  The  fact 
is,  had  the  Russian  army  been  defeated 
at  Plevna,  and  the  Autocrat  been  forced 
to  retreat,  he  would  have  found  the 
draft  for  a  Constitution  presented  to 
him  upon  the  bayonets  of  a  National 
Guard  in  his  own  holy  city  of  Moscow. 
Such  was  the  well  known  public  senti¬ 
ment  at  that  time,  even  in  Russia. 
Would  it  not  have  been  an  excellent 
cry  for  her  Liberals  :  “  Let  us  have 
parliamentary  government  as  in  Tur¬ 
key  !”  What  possibilities  there  were, 
therefore,  both  for  Turkish  and  Rus¬ 
sian  reform,  had  that  fuller  action  of 
England  been  resolved  upon  in  proper 
time,  which  Disraeli  once  seemed  to 
have  at  heart,  but  in  which  he  was 
foiled  by  members  of  his  own  Cabinet, 
notably  by  Lord  Derby  ! 

And  are  we  to  forget  how  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  acted  a  short  few  years  afterward, 
when  there  was  a  second  attempt  of  a 
Mohammedan  people  to  achieve  a  par¬ 
liamentary  transformation — namely,  in 
Egypt ;  an  attempt  which  had  the  pub¬ 
licly-declared  sympathy  and  good  will 
of  the  heads  of  the  Christian  and  Jew¬ 
ish  communities  of  that  country  ?  Are 
we  to  forget  the  sudden,  lawless,  secret¬ 
ly-plotted  bombardment  of  Alexandria, 
by  which  some  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  own 
colleagues  in  the  Cabinet  were  sur¬ 
prised,  so  that  John  Bright,  the  Lib¬ 
eral  leader  next  in  importance,  went 
out  with  the  declaration,  that  the  act 
in  question  was  “  a  violation  of  inter¬ 
national  and  moral  law”  ? 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  would 
deny  the  good  done  by  England  in 
Egypt  sinue  then,  or  who  like  to  see 
her  influence  there  supplanted  by  that 
of  another,  less  steady  Power.  Out  of 
evil  good  may  sometimes  come.  As, 
for  instance,  in  Bulgaria,  which  the 
Northern  Autocrat  had  only  ‘‘  freed” 
for  the  purpose  of  making  her  a  Minor 
Russia,  an  appanage  of  his  own  Crown, 
and  so  getting  close  to  Constantinople. 
Fortunately  these  designs  were  met  by 
a  proper  spirit  of  independence  among 
the  majority  of  the  Bulgars— a  spiiit 
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which,  it  is  true,  has  of  late  shown 
signs  of  faltering,  at  least  in  high  quar¬ 
ters. 

However,  in  judging  the  action  of 
the  statesman  who  overthrew  Arabi 
I’asha— that  is,  the  Midhat  of  Egypt — 
we  have  to  take  note  of  his  own  mani¬ 
fest  motives  and  objects.  They  are  evi¬ 
dently  to  be  found  in  the  wish  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  peaceful  parliamentary  regen¬ 
eration  of  Mohammedan  races  in  the 
East,  so  as  to  be  able  again  triumphantly 
to  uphold  the  strangely  philanthropic 
doctrine  of  “  the  one  great  anti-human 
specimen  of  humanity.”  This  is  the 
crusading  animus,  not  the  action  of  a 
true  Liberal  leader.  Instead  of  saving 
a  good  word  for  the  revival  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  rights,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  no 
other  remedy  to  recommend— in  quite 
a  recent  letter  seni  to  New  York — than 
a  prophecy  about  ”  the  downfall  of  that 
crying  iniquity  known  as  the  Turkish 
Empire.”  How  if  he  had  been  remind¬ 
ed  by  a  member  of  the  hated  anti-hu¬ 
man  race  that  there  are  Irish  Home 
Killers  and  Secessionists  who,  in  United 
Ireland,  speak  of  England,  on  account 
of  her  rule  in  the  sister  Isle  and  her 
many  polyglot  dominions,  as  ”  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Grand  Turk.” 

Eighteen  years  have  passed  since  the 
Ottoman  Parliament  was  prorogued. 
Some  of  its  members  were  at  that  lime 
exiled,  the  others  sent  back  to  their 
home.  Hut  the  younger  generation  of 
Turkish  Liberals  still  take  their  stand 
on  the  legal  existence  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  the  formal  pledge  of  Abdul 
Hamid  that  Parliament  would  berccon- 
voked  after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with 
Kussia.  Strange  to  say,  in  November 
last  year,  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance, 
for  a  few  days,  of  such  an  event  taking 
place.  Bits  of  news  came  from  Con¬ 
stantinople,  telling  of  political  shocks 
and  counter-shocks  in  the  highest  Gov¬ 
ernmental  spheres,  with  that  rapidity 
which  is  the  mark  of  times  of  deep 
commotion  or  actual  levolution.  First 
it  was  stated,  from  usually  well-in¬ 
formed  sources,  that,  after  Kiamil 
Pasha  had  been  raised  to  the  Vizier- 
ate,  “  an  official  communication  had 
been  made  to  the  Turkish  papers  of  the 
Sultan’s  intention  either  to  promulgate 
a  new  Constitution,  or  to  rescind  the 
decree  which  had  placed  Midhat  Pasha’s 


Constitution  concerning  the  represen¬ 
tative  Chamber  in  abeyance.”  Shortly 
before  this  communication  could  be 
published  in  the  journals,  however,  a 
counter-order  came,  forbidding  its  in¬ 
sertion. 

Immediately  afterward,  the  very  next 
day,  Kiamil  fell,  and  was  virtually 
exiled.  Then  came  a  report  that  he 
had  been  deposed,  and  practically  pro- 
sciibed  because  he  had  made  a  repre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Palace  that  henceforth 
“  the  dominant  influence  ought  to  be 
with  the  Ministers  at  the  Porte  rather 
than  at  the  Palace.”  Assuming  that 
the  main  points  of  these  statements 
were  correct — on  which  I  am  not  able 
to  pronounce  an  opinion — we  should 
have  to  conclude  that  an  attempt  at  a 
reintroduction  of  Parliamentary  insti¬ 
tutions  was  nipptd  in  the  bud.  At  any 
rate,  there  must  have  been  some  en¬ 
deavor  to  make  the  Porte — that  is,  the 
Ministry,  as  distinguished  from  the 
Palace  or  Yildiz  Kiosk— the  real  gov¬ 
erning  power. 

It  stands  to  reason  that  a  reform  of 
the  Empiie  from  within  would  be  facili¬ 
tated  by  the  co-operation  of  enlightened 
Turks  and  of  Armenians,  the  terrible 
sufferings  of  which  latter  have  given 
rise  to  deep  sympathy  throughout  Eu¬ 
rope.  Any  one  conversant  with  the 
inner  working  of  the  Young  Turkish 
and  Armenian  movements,  is  aware 
that  there  has  been  full  willingness 
among  progressive  Mussulmans  to  com¬ 
bine  forces  with  their  Christian  com¬ 
patriots  for  the  overthrow  of  irrespon¬ 
sible  rule.  That  friendly  spirit  has 
been  proved  on  several  occasions — for 
instance,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the 
Tuico-Syrian  Reform  Committee,  a 
young  Armenian  revolutionist,  Bedros 
Donabedian,  was  recently  rescued,  to¬ 
gether  with  Lieutenant-Colonel  Cheffik 
Bey,  a  near  relation  of  the  Turkish 
Minister  of  War,  who  both  had  been 
exiled  to  Acre.  Turks  and  Armenians 
went  hand  in  hand  in  1877-78.  The 
right  thing  for  them  would  be,  to  do 
so  now. 

Unfortunatily,  the  eccentric  and 
rather  mysterious  irruption  of  Arme¬ 
nians  into  the  Ottoman  Bank  at  Con¬ 
stantinople,  when  dynamite  bombs 
were  indiscriminately  used  against  in¬ 
nocent  passers-by,  and  frightful  repri- 
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sals  took  place  by  bands  of  Turkish 
cudgel-men,  has  not  been  calculated  to 
facilitate  the  desirable  co-operation. 
The  revelations  which  were  afterward 
made  by  participators  in  the  senseless 
deed,  could  not  but  have  a  bad  effect. 
The  band  of  strange  heroes  was  utterly 
unknown  to  the  Armenians  in  Turkey, 
and  officered  by  men  who  had  come 
from  Russia.  Two  of  their  leaders, 
when  interviewed  at  Geneva,  laughing¬ 
ly  declared  that  the  man  who  had  pro¬ 
posed  the  irruption  into  the  Ottoman 
Bank— on  which  occasion  he  perished 
— had  also  proposed  “  to  burn  the  whole 
of  Stamboul,  which  is  all  in  wood.” 
“  It  is  even  an  easier  thing,”  they  said, 
“  than  to  take  the  Ottoman  Bank. 
Oh,  yes,  a  thousand  times  more  easy  !” 

No  wonder,  progressive  and  patriotic 
Turks  stand  aghast  at  such  deeds  and 
such  threats.  There  have  been  strong 
utterances  on  that  subject  by  Young 
Turkish  leaders.  “  Insensate  tenta- 
tives”  was  one  of  the  mildest  terms 
used.  I  will  not  enter  here  on  a  de¬ 
scription  of  the  various  revolutionary 
party-groups  existing  among  the  Arme¬ 
nian  agitators — such  as  “  Ilentcha- 
hists,”  ‘‘  Drochakists,”  and  others,  or 
of  those  that  proceed  on  the  lines  of  re¬ 
form,  among  whose  most  zealous  work¬ 
ers  is  Mr.  Ilagopian.  Be  it  enough 
to  say,  that  in  L' Armenie,  an  ably 
conducted  paper  appearing  in  London 
under  the  direction  of  Professor  Minas 
Tcheraz,  an  ex-delegate  at  the  Berlin 
Congress,  the  following  appeared  after 
the  ghastly  occurrences  at  Constanti¬ 
nople  : — ”  If  the  Ilentchakists  and 
Drochakists  continue  their  mad  enter¬ 
prises,  there  will  remain  in  Turkey 
very  few  Armenians  who  could  profit 
some  day  by  the  introduction  of  re¬ 
forms.” 

The  writings  and  the  talk  in  this 
country  about  the  necessity  of  a  “  Cru¬ 
sade,”  a  ‘‘  Partition  of  Turkey,”  or  the 
introduction  of  a  ‘‘  European  Protec¬ 
torate  or  Commission” — the  latter  idea 
being  favored  by  some  of  the  more  mod¬ 
erate  Armenians — have  also  done  much 
mischief.  In  the  Mechveret,  Halil 
Ganem  energetically  protests  against 
the  scheme  of  a  Protectorate  or  Euro¬ 
pean  Commission.  He  says  : — 

“  We  want  onr  conntry  to  maintain  its  in¬ 
dependence,  its  full  independence.  The  Otto- 
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man  People,  which  is  henceforth  to  direct  its 
own  destiny,  shall  not  be  loaded  with  chains, 
nor  drag  a  bail  along  its  feet.  We  do  not 
mean  to  escape  from  the  despotism  of  the 
dreary  monarch  who  rules  over  us,  for  the 
purpose  of  submitting  to  an  even  more  intol¬ 
erable  despotism.  If  we  must  perish,  we  will 
perish  rather  than  submit  to  such  a  yoke, 
which  would  dishonor  without  saving  ns.” 

Of  this  proud  patriotic  spirit  which 
is  common  to  Liberal  as  well  as  to  Con¬ 
servative  Turks,  European  politicians 
should  take  heed.  There  are  some 
among  us,  no  doubt,  who  would  drench 
the  East,  and,  if  need  be,  the  whole 
Continent,  in  a  sea  of  blood,  for  the 
sake  of  starting  a  crusade,  of  which 
afterward  they  would  wash  their  hands, 
taking  their  customary  cups  of  tea  with 
a  satisfied  conscience.  That  is  not  the 
way  to  do  any  good.  Turkey,  like  the 
neighboring  free  Magyar  realm,  is  a 
land  of  many  races  and  tongues,  curi¬ 
ously  intermixed  and  overlapping  each 
other.  That  is  the  reason  why  in  Hun¬ 
gary  there  is  such  great  apprehension 
lest  a  sudden  overthrow  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  Empire  should  banefully  react 
upon  her  own  similarly  complicated 
state  edifice.  The  historical  events  of 
times  long  past,  which  have  produced 
these  ineradicable  difficulties,  cannot 
be  undone  by  talk.  An  attempt  to  re¬ 
verse  them  by  force  would  lead  to  a 
general  war  among  rival  nations,  which 
would  devastate  Europe. 

J^et  those  who  still  care  for  the  up¬ 
holding  of  England’s  truly  beneficent 
rule  in  India,  cast  a  glance  at  the  book 
written  by  order  of  the  present  Czar  on 
his  travels  in  the  East,  and  then  ask 
themselves  whether  it  would  be  wise  to 
break  up  an  empire  which  for  centuries 
has  been  a  stumbling-block  in  the  path 
of  Muscovite  aggression.*  This  may 


*  ”  We  are  exceedingly  popular  all  over  the 
country  (India),  and  its  inhabitants,  therefore, 
gather  with  natural  curiosity  along  the  path 
of  His  Imperial  Highness.  On  our  return  to 
Europe  most  of  us  will  doubtless  be  asked  the 
somewhat  strange  and  idle  question,  Whether 
the  Russians  are  liked  and  expected  beyond 
the  Himalayas,  as  if  any  appropriate  answer 
could  be  found  for  it.  .  .  .  The  author  of 
Our  Difficulties  and  HV/nfs  (and  not  he  alone) 
questioned  us  indirectly  about  our  Empire, 
and  about  the  state  of  affairs  in  Russian  Cen¬ 
tral  Asia.  Outwardly  every  native,  educated 
and  developed  on  European  lines,  is  devoted 
to  Government  and  to  Liberal  England,  and 
is  ready  to  speak  tirbi  et  orhi  of  the  benefits 
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be  decried  as  a  selGsh  national  consid¬ 
eration  by  enemies  of  England  ;  but  it 
is  in  truth  a  weighty  consideration  from 
the  point  of  view  of  general  progress 
and  culture.  As  to  the  manner  in 
which  a  change  for  the  bettei  can  be 
wrought  at  Constantinople,  it  is  clear 
tliat  sensible  and  energetic  men  of 
Turkish,  Armenian,  and  other  races 
are  bound  to  work  together  on  the  basis 
both  of  parliamentary  reform  and  of 
the  country’s  independence.  With  re¬ 
gard  to  the  proper  attitude  for  Eng¬ 
land,  1  think  I  cannot  do  better  than 
to  quote  some  passages  from  what  Sir 
II.  Elliot  has  written  to  The  Times: — 

“  Our  business,  as  a  free  people  ourselves, 
is  to  give  every  encouragement  to  the  Re¬ 
formers  who  are  striving  to  become  so.  This 
obviously  cannot  be  done  by  our  Government, 
wherever  its  sympathies  may  lie  ;  but  the 
British  people  may  speak  out,  and  if  those 
who  attend  the  meetings  that  are  taking  place 
throughout  the  country,  instead  of  being  sat¬ 
isfied  with  denunciations  of  the  horrors  that 
have  been  perpetrated,  were  to  show  that 
every  tffoit  to  put  an  end  to  the  system  under 
which  they  occurred  would  be  gladly  wel¬ 
comed  in  this  country,  it  would  afford  im¬ 
mense  encouiagement  to  the  reforming  party 


from  which  alone  any  good  result  is  to  be 
hoped  for.” 

To  this  I  would  only  add  that  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  is  by  no  means  de¬ 
barred  from  speaking  out  in  the  same 
sense.  There  have  been  cases  when  even 
a  Czar  of  Ilussia,  during  the  late  Polish 
rising,  was  made  the  recipient  of  “  Six 
Points,”  to  which,  it  is  true,  as  the 
head  of  an  utterly  unreforming  Power, 
he  paid  little  attention.  On  his  part 
the  Sultan,  who  has  certainly  a  difficult 
game  to  play  among  his  Mussulman 
subjects  when  one-sided  reforms,  in 
the  sole  interest  of  some  Christian  race, 
are  pressed  upon  him  by  foreign  Pow¬ 
ers,  might  be  made  amenable,  after  all, 
to  the  fulfilment  of  the  pledge  he  gave 
when  proroguing  Parliament  in  1878 — 
a  Parliament  the  necessity  of  which  he 
himself  so  loudly  proclaimed.  To  urge 
that  duly  upon  him  would  be  worthier 
of  England’s  fame  as  a  free  nation, 
than  to  invite  the  Cossack  to  Constan¬ 
tinople,  or  to  aid  in  bringing  about  a 
state  of  things  which  would  convert 
the  Continent  into  shambles.— 
nightbj  Review. 
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In  the  north-west  of  Monmouthshire, 
that  forlorn  county  which,  by  recent 
legislation,  is  excluded  from  England 
without  being  welcomed  by  Wales,  lies 
a  singularly  wild  and  desolate  moor¬ 
land  region.  A  vast  platform  of  sand¬ 
stone  rises  to  a  height  of  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  feet,  many  miles  in  circumference, 
intersected  by  long,  sinuous  valleys. 


she  has  conferred  on  tbe  inhabitants  of  Asia  ; 
but  who  can  say,  who  can  even  guess,  what 
may  lie  hidden  in  the  hearts  of  these  Orientals 
— whether  they  may  not,  with  heartfelt  ha¬ 
tred  consider  as  a  burden  the  law  they  are 
forced  to  accept,  the  strict  and  systematic 
rule,  and  the  destruction  of  some  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  traces  of  their  ancient  civilization?” 
{Tmvels  in  the  Eist  of  Xickolas  IL,  Emperor  of 
Russia,  when  Cesarewitch,  1890-91.  Written 
by  order  of  His  Imperial  Majesty,  by  Prince 
E.  Ookhtomsky  ;  translated  by  Robert  Good- 
let  ;  edited  by  Sir  George  Birdwood.  Lon¬ 
don,  1896  ) 
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many  of  them  as  wild  as  the  wolds 
which  they  divide. 

The  valley  of  Ewias,  that  debouches 
near  Abergavenny,  is  the  most  consid¬ 
erable  of  these.  In  ancient  days,  the 
little  river  Ilonddu,  or  Hodney,  which 
streams  from  the  huge  grassy  sides  of 
Lord  Hereford’s  Knob,  a  clumsy, 
shapeless  hill  which  closes  the  northern 
outlet  of  the  valley,  was  dammed  up 
near  the  southern  end,  and  thus  creat¬ 
ed  an  oozy  tract  of  pools  and  marshes, 
overgrown  with  stunted  alders,  which 
prevented  all  ingress  :  and  the  traveller 
who  visited  the  sinister  region  had  to 
cross  a  spur  of  the  dark  .and  heathery 
Hatterall  mountain,  where  a  grassgrown 
and  irregular  track  wound  over  the 
lidge  by  an  ancient  cross,  and  so  de¬ 
scended  into  the  gloomy  valley  beneath. 
x\  mile  or  two  further  up  the  vale  wi¬ 
dened,  and  there,  on  a  small  plateau,  a 
few  hundred  yards  above  the  stream, 
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St.  David,  Archbishop  and  Patron 
Saint  of  Wales,  spent  some  years  in  a 
moss-grown  cell,  among  brakes  and 
briars  and  tangled  thickets,  in  a  most 
eremitical  seclusion.  The  place  at¬ 
tracted  the  notice  of  a  certain  Sir  Will¬ 
iam  de  Lacy,  who  rested  there  in  the 
intervals  of  a  hunting  expedition,  and 
who  was  so  much  impressed  by  the  holy 
solitude  of  the  spot,  that  he  resolved  to 
give  effect  to  a  long-suppressed  voca¬ 
tion,  and  to  retire  from  the  world. 
This  was  in  the  reign  of  William  Rufus. 
He  was  joined  first  by  one  recluse  and 
tlren  another,  and  a  Priory  of  Augus- 
tinian  Canons  was  eventually  founded 
in  the  year  1108. 

A  monk  of  Llanthony,  whose  de¬ 
scription  of  the  place  was  written  be 
fore  the  Abbey  w'as  built,  dwells  with 
delight  upon  the  wild  and  rugged  char¬ 
acter  of  tire  place.  The  broken  rocks 
hardly  afforded,  he  said,  a  safe  footing 
for  the  swift  and  active  deer.  The 
mountains  were  clothed  to  their  top 
with  lofty  forest  trees,  and  under  their 
shade  the  inclement  dale  sank  into  a 
narrow,  deep  abyss.  The  torrents  de¬ 
scending  from  the  hills  tore  away 
masses  of  rock,  uprooted  trees,  and 
gathered  irr  pools  and  marshes.  The 
inhabitants  were  savage,  thievish,  irre¬ 
ligious,  with  no  certain  habitation,  but 
migrating  like  vagabonds  from  place  to 
place.  But  the  stream,  the  silver  Hod- 
ney,  says  the  monk,  trickles  from  the 
trackless  hills,  and  falls  in  crystal  sheets 
to  the  plain  :  stored  with  fish,  and  fer¬ 
tilizing  the  rich  upland  pastures  as  it 
goes. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis,  Archdeacon  of 
Brecon,  writes  an  enthusiastic  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  place  a  few  years  after  the 
Abbey  was  built.  He  says  the  valley  is 
about  an  arrow-shot  broad,  and,  as  an 
old  translator  says,  “  it  is  between  one 
and  three  of  the  clocke,  or  thereabout, 
on  a  fair  clear  day,  ere  they  (the  monks) 
can  see  the  body  of  the  sun,  so  much 
ado  hath  he  to  get  above  the  hill-tops 
by  that  time.” 

”  The  monks  of  Llanthony,”  says 
Giraldus,  in  another  place,  “  sitting  in 
their  cloisters,  enjoying  the  fresh  air, 
when  they  happen  to  look  up  toward 
the  horizon,  behold  the  tops  of  the 
mountains  as  if  it  were  touching  the 
heavens,  and  herds  of  wild  deer  feeding 


on  their  summits.  The  body  of  the 
sun  does  not  become  visible  above  the 
heights  of  the  mountains,  even  irr  se¬ 
rene  weather,  till  about  the  first  hour. 
A  lovely,  happy,  and  delightful  spot 
and  fitted  for  contemplation  !” 

Although  Llanthony  is  on  every  side 
surrounded  by  lofty  mountains,  not 
stony  or  rocky,  but  of  a  soft  nature 
and  covered  with  grass,  yet,  says 
Giraldus,  Parian  stones  are  frequently 
found  there,  called  free-stones,  from 
the  facility  with  which  they  admit  of 
being  cut  and  polished.  It  is  also,  he 
adds,  wonderful,  that  when  after  a 
diligent  search  all  the  stones  have  bten 
removed  from  the  mountains,  and  no 
more  can  be  found,  upon  another  search 
a  few  days  afterward,  they  reappear  in 
greater  quantities  to  those  who  seek 
them  ;  but  this,  it  seems,  was  a  mercy 
vouchsafed  only  to  Augustin ian  Canons, 
and  not  to  Cistercians  or  Benedictines. 

There  is  an  interesting  reference  to 
Llanthony  in  Drayton’s  Poly-olbion  ; 
he  says  : — 

“  ’Mongst  Hatterell’s  lofty  hills  that  with  the 
clouds  are  crownd, 

The  valley  Ewias  lies,  immersed  so  deep 
and  round. 

As  they  below,  that  see  the  mountains  rise 
so  hie. 

Might  think  the  straggling  beards  were 
grazing  in  the  skie  ; 

Which  in  it  such  a  shape  of  solitude  doth 
bear. 

As  Nature  at  the  first  appointed  it  for 
prayer  ; 

Where,  in  an  aged  cell  with  mosse  and  ivie 
growne, 

In  which  not  to  this  day  the  sunne  hath 
ever  shone. 

That  reverent  British  Saint  in  zealous  ages 
past 

In  contemplation  liv’d  ;  and  did  so  truly 
fast. 

As  he  did  only  drink  what  crystal  Hodney 
yields. 

And  fed  upon  the  leeks  he  gathered  in  the 
fields.” 

The  mined  Abbey  itself  is  one  of  the 
most  attractive  and  romantic  places 
that  it  is  possible  to  conceive.  It  is 
hardly  visible  as  you  approach  it.  At 
the  little  hamlet  of  Llanthony  you  turn 
up  a  steep  farm-road  through  a  gate 
that  from  its  massive  posts  and  side 
walls  was  evidently  intended  for  the 
entrance  to  an  important  mansion  ; 
this  road  is  fringed  by  a  magnificent  line 
of  ancient  larches,  a  wall  which  runs 
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beneath  them  being  admirably  con¬ 
trived  by  means  of  arches  to  give  room 
for  the  expansion  of  their  roots.  A 
few  hnndied  yards  up,  there  is  a  mis¬ 
cellaneous  assemblage  of  buildings, 
barns,  byres,  and  outhouses  ;  close  to 
them  is  a  low,  ancient  church  with  a 
belfry,  older,  if  anything,  than  the  Ab¬ 
bey  "itself.  Everywhere  are  ancient 
doorways,  windows  and  arches,  some 
of  them  in  situ,  some  transferred  for 
the  convenience  of  later  owners.  A 
large  farmhouse,  occupied  by  the  bailiff 
of  the  estate,  and  an  extensive  inn,  for¬ 
merly  the  Prior’s  lodging,  cluster 
against  the  western  towers  of  the  Ab¬ 
bey  itself.  By  a  farm-gate,  yon  enter 
a  "walled  enclosure,  covered  with  soft 
tuif.  One  of  the  colonnades  of  the 
nave  is  still  perfect,  and  the  greater  part 
of  the  large  ceniral  tower,  with  its  mas¬ 
sive  lantern.  The  greater  part  of  the 
Abbey  is  built  in  a  transition  style, 
some  of  the  archts  being  pure  Norman 
and  round  headed,  others  being  point¬ 
ed.  Wall  flowers  and  briars  grow  in 
clusters  all  along  the  tops  of  great  in¬ 
accessible  walls.  The  inn  itself  con¬ 
tains  a  splendid  vaulted  kitchen,  once 
the  refcctoiy,  and  the  south-west  tow’er 
of  the  Abbey  is  fitted  up  with  bed¬ 
rooms,  approached  by  a  narrow  wind¬ 
ing  staircase.  This  tower  was  roofed 
with  a  (plaint  tiled  roof,  and  fitted  up 
by  a  certain  Colonel  Wood,  a  former 
owner,  for  a  shooting  lodge  in  the 
grouse  season.  The  walls  are  of  im¬ 
mense  thickness,  and  almost  all  the 
bedrooms  have  little  doors  leading  out 
through  narrow  passages  on  to  precipi¬ 
tous  ledges  of  triforium  and  clerestory. 
The  Chapter-house,  with  an  exquisite 
groined  roof,  is  a  coach-house  ;  east 
and  south  of  the  Abbey  lie  the  quaint 
gardens  of  the  inn,  with  ranks  of  vege¬ 
tables,  bordered  by  box  hedges  and  old- 
fashioned  flowers  ;  there  are  orchards 
beyond  ;  the  west  front  of  the  Abbey, 
now  flanked  by  a  w’ood-yard  and  car¬ 
penter’s  shop,  is  the  most  picturesque 
of  all  ;  the  severe  lines  of  the  grave 
western  lowers  are  as  clearly  cut  as  on 
the  day  they  were  erected,  but  weath¬ 
ered  to  a  dignified  gray,  and  covered 
with  lichen.  The  northern  tower  is  a 
shell,  but  the  basement  is  used  for  do¬ 
mestic  offices  :  all  about  the  ruins  the 
brisk  hens  of  the  farm  run  and  pick. 


and  scratch  warm  beds  at  the  base  of 
the  pillars.  Through  every  mined 
window  and  mouldering  ga{)  you  see 
the  steep  hill-sides  framed,  covered 
with  shaven  turf  and  bracken,  and  with 
innumerable  dingles  full  of  ancient 
thorns  and  alders.  On  a  bright  morn¬ 
ing  after  rain  in  spring,  w’hen  the  sky 
is  blue,  and  the  tints  of  the  hill-side 
stand  out  fresh  and  clear,  the  orange 
bracken,  the  tender  green  of  the  larches, 
the  white  catkins  of  the  sallows  in  the 
holt,  the  sombre  velvet  of  the  yews, 
heaped  and  massed  up  on  every  side, 
and  seen  through  the  framework  of 
ancient  stone,  combine  to  give  to  the 
place  a  beauty  of  a  very  rare  and  ad¬ 
mirable  kind. 

To  revert  to  ancient  history,  the  So¬ 
ciety  was  constituted,  undone  Krnisius, 
a  man  of  influence  and  sweetness,  be¬ 
came  the  first  Prior.  The  Abbey  Avas 
built,  the  builders  receiving  much  use¬ 
ful  advicefrom  Roger,  Bishopof  Sarum 
and  Prime  Minister,  the  builder  of  Sal¬ 
isbury  Cathedral,  who  came  to  visit 
them.  Queen  Maud  came  herself  to 
view  the  place,  and  the  brotherhood 
received  an  important  accession  in  the 
person  of  Walter  of  Gloucester,  Earl  of 
Hereford  and  Constable  of  England, 
who  joined  the  brotherhood,  and  whose 
well-proportioned  military  boot  is  de¬ 
picted  in  all  probability  on  a  tomb  still 
preserved  in  the  ruins.  But  the  most 
interesting  figure  of  the  early  days  of 
the  Abbey  is  Prior  Roger  de  Betun,  of 
whom  an  elaborate  memorial  is  pre¬ 
served,  which  is  entitled  : — The  Mirror 
of  the  Life  of  the  Venerable  Person, 
Robert,  Bishop  of  Hereford  (Robert  de 
Betun). 

“  He  was  taught  the  elements,”  says 
the  chronicle,  “  by  his  elder  brother 
Gunfrid  :  but  the  schoolboy  surpassed 
the  pedagogue  ;  by  secret  fasting  he 
began  to  macerate  his  tender  little 
body.” 

He  began  by  keeping  a  school,  and 
his  brother  Gunfrid  dying,  he  took 
upon  himself  the  charge  of  his  family. 
But  when  they  were  placed  in  the  world 
ho  resolved  to  give  himself  wholly  to 
God  and  to  retire  to  the  Monastery  of 
Llanthony.  He  visited  the  Priory,  ob¬ 
tained  his  wish,  and  went  back  into  the 
world  to  make  final  disposal  of  his 
effects,  appointing  a  day  for  his  return. 
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On  the  evening  of  the  day  he  had  fixed 
oh,  he  drew  near  to  the  vale  of  Ewias 
and  arrived  at  the  foot  of  tlie  Ilatterall 
mountains,  which  were  covered  with 
snow.  The  night  was  dark  ;  he  quitted 
his  companions,  and  bade  them  with 
their  horses  return.  He  himself  put 
off  his  shoes,  not  as  his  friends  thought 
to  tread  more  securely,  but  lo  enjoy 
some  of  the  fruits  of  martyrdom.  Tbe 
road,  according  to  the  chronicle,  was 
winding  and  abrupt  and  surrounded  by 
abysses  and  precipitous  chasms.  Many 
times  he  fell  and  rolled  headlong,  catch¬ 
ing  among  the  trees  and  sinking  deep 
into  the  rifts,  from  which  he  extricat¬ 
ed  himself  “  by  a  species  of  swimming 
motion.”  At  last  he  reached  a  stone 
cross  at  the  summit,  and  sat  down  to 
regain  his  breath.  The  ruinous  tempt¬ 
er,  however,  sajs  the  chronicler,  was 
hard  at  hand.  He  heard  a  gentle  voice 
hissing  in  his  ear  thoughts  of  worldly 
ambition.  He  rose  and  staggered  on 
till  at  last  he  heard  the  bells  chime  be¬ 
low,  and  leaving  bloody  traces  of  his 
descent  in  every  footstep,  he  knocked, 
haggard  and  faint,  at  the  monastery 
gate  at  dawn. 

After  some  years  he  was  elected  as 
Prior  in  the  place  of  Ernisius,  who  be¬ 
came  a  hermit.  He  then  began  to  prac¬ 
tise  flagellation  to  an  immoderate  ex¬ 
tent. 

He  was  appointed  to  the  See  of  Here¬ 
ford,  w'hich  had  been  vacant  for  some 
years,  by  King  Henry  I.,  a  mandate 
having  been  obtained  from  Pope  Inno¬ 
cent  to  enforce  his  acceptance.  He 
obeyed  with  misery  and  reluctance. 
As  the  cavalcade  that  bore  him  away 
halted  on  the  top  of  the  Ilatterall 
mountain,  he  gazed  back  at  the  roofs 
of  the  Priory,  and  burst  into  tears. 
The  monks  that  accompanied  him  were 
careful  to  suggest  subjects  of  conversa¬ 
tion  to  distract  him,  as  they  descended 
the  hill  on  the  further  side. 

He  lived  the  same  simple  life  as 
Bishop  that  he  had  spent  as  an  Augus- 
tinian  Canon.  He  entertarned  largely, 
but  himself  ate  nothing  but  sprouts  of 
vegetables,  fruits  and  milk  ;  “  when 
flesh  was  placed  upon  his  table  on  ac¬ 
count  of  his  guests,  he  himself,  with  a 
sort  of  grand  preparation  and  fantastic 
agility  of  the  hands,  would  deceive  the 
eyes  of  the  company  by  falling  upon 


the  flesh  and  arranging  it  upon  fhe  side 
of  his  dish,  hut  he  took  care  to  place 
morsels  of  bread  between,  which  when 
he  received,  it  might  be  thought  ho 
was  eating  meat.”  This  spare  diet 
produced  syncope  and  hysterical  affec¬ 
tions.  He  sobbed  unceasingly  at  Mass, 
and  fell  into  trances  from  which  he  was 
with  dilKculiy  recovered. 

He  was  summoned  to  attend  the 
Council  of  liheims  by  Pope  Eugenius, 
and  fell  ill  there  in  the  Abbot’s  house. 
In  the  course  of  his  illness  ho  begged 
the  Abbot  to  beat  him  with  the  rods 
which  he  always  carried  about  with 
him.  The  Abbot  refusing,  he  offered 
the  rods  to  each  of  those  present  in 
turn  ;  and  all  refusing,  he  snatched  the 
rods  out  of  the  hand  of  a  monk  who 
had  taken  them,  and  beat  himself  with 
such  vehemence  that  he  had  to  be  forci¬ 
bly  restrained.  He  then  made  public 
confession  of  his  sins,  saying,  ”  My 
wounds  stink  and  are  conupt.”  He 
begged  Roger,  Prior  of  Wenlock,  to  re¬ 
mind  him  of  such  sins  as  he  was  him¬ 
self  too  forgetful  and  neglectful  of. 
The  Prior  said  what  he  could,  but  was 
eagerly  rebuked  by  the  dying  man  for 
his  omission  of  important  errors. 
“  Know  ye  not,”  he  said,  “  or  deem  ye 
it  a  light  matter,  that  I  kept  in  my 
house  a  black  white-footed  dog,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Court,  indeed,  but  still  a 
dog  ?  that  1  kept  a  tame  deer,  a  ram 
with  four  horns,  geese,  and  p  a-fowl 
for  the  gratification  of  my  vanity?  to 
all  of  which  I  wretched  used  to  throw 
or  offer  with  my  hands  the  bread  upon 
the  table  :  I,  the  defrauder  of  the  poor 
and  sick,  to  whom  the  fragments  of  my 
table  were  due.  I  have  detracted  from 
the  beauty  of  my  order  by  giving  proof 
of  such  vanity  and  levity.”  With  these 
words  he  laid  himself  bare,  and  pro¬ 
duced  rods,  saying,  “  Vindicate  the 
faithful  of  Christ  whom  I  have  de¬ 
stroyed  by  my  pernicious  example.” 
And  when  they  had  inflicted  discipline 
more  sparingly  than  he  wished,  he 
seized  the  rods,  and  supplied  with  his 
own  hands  the  deficiency  of  [uinisli- 
ment.  On  the  second  day  of  the  week 
he  was  visited  by  the  Lord  Pope  Eu¬ 
genius,  who  sat  close  by  his  bed,  upon 
the  ground,  and  felt  his  hands  and 
breast.  And  soon  afterward  he  fell 
asleep  in  the  Lord,  in  the  year  of  the 
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Incarnation  1148,  on  tho  16th  of  the 
Caletnls  of  May. 

I  liave  dwelt  thus  minutely  upon  this 
strange  cloistered  self-torturing  life, 
goodness  and  sweetness  intertwined 
and  inwoven  with  so  painful  a  morbid¬ 
ity,  because  it  presents  so  striking  a 
contrast  to  the  life  and  character  of  the 
man  whom  it  is  customary  to  think  of 
in  connection  with  Llanthony.  In 
Bishop  Roger  you  have  the  rooted  idea, 
mistaken,  perhaps,  but  how  strongly 
felt,  how  resolutely  and  faithfully  car¬ 
ried  out,  that  impulse  is  to  be  severely 
mistrusted  ;  that  the  suggestions  of 
sense,  however  pure,  are  to  be  rigidly 
repressed  ;  and  that  to  yield  to  the  wish 
for  self-development  and  self-expression 
is  to  yield  to  the  solicitations  of  the 
devil. 

Let  us  now  turn  the  page  of  history, 
and  took  for  a  little  at  the  life  of  the 
last  so-called  “  Prior”  of  Llanthony. 

It  is  the  name  of  Walter  Savage 
Landor  which  is  inseparably  linked 
with  tho  thought  of  Llanthony  ;  in¬ 
deed,  the  Abbey  and  the  large  estate 
annexed  is  still  in  the  possession  of  his 
second  son.  lie  was  the  son  of  a  rich 
Warwickshire  doctor  of  good  family, 
living  and  i»ractising  in  Warwick,  in 
which  place  his  famous  eldest  son  was 
born.  At  Rugby,  from  which  school 
he  was  sent  away,  and  at  Trinity  Col¬ 
lege,  Oxford,  from  which  college  he 
was  sent  down,  ho  distinguished  him¬ 
self  by  extreme  wilfulness,  insubordi¬ 
nation,  and  originality,  lie  never  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  thought  of  anything  but 
his  own  pleasure,  or  to  have  been  un- 
seltishly  interested  in  any  one  else.  He 
was  an  admirable  Latin  scholar,  hut 
without  any  ambition  for  scholastic 
distinction. 

After  his  adventure  at  Oxford,  which 
consisted  in  tiring  a  gun  at  the  window 
of  an  inoffensive  undergraduate,  and 
refusing  to  confess  that  ho  had  done 
so,  he  was  rusticated,  and  quarrelled 
with  his  father,  who  made  him  a  small 
allowance.  Latidor  went  and  rambled 
about  in  South  Wales,  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  Tenby,  walking  from  morning 
to  night,  reading,  and  composing  his 
most  notable  work,  Gcbir.  Then  he 
settled  at  Bath,  living  somewhat  e.x- 
travagantly  on  his  expectations,  which 
were  very  considerable,  buying  pic¬ 


tures,  entertaining,  flirting — Landor’s 
flirtatious  were  many  and  serious. 

One  strange  episode  of  his  early  life 
must  be  mentioned.  In  1808  the 
whole  of  Spain  rose  against  the  Buona¬ 
parte  monarchy.  King  Joseph  fled 
from  Madrid.  Landor  was  roused  to  a 
pitch  of  frenzied  enthusiasm  by  the 
news,  and  sailed  to  Corunna,  where  he 
took  service  with  the  Nationalists, 
offering  to  pay  the  entire  expenses  of  a 
regiment  of  a  thousand  volunteers.  A 
troop  was  enrolled,  and  Landor  spent 
three  months  with  them  engaged  in 
vague  skirmishing  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Aguilar..  Then  came  the  Conven¬ 
tion  of  Cintra  ;  the  troops  melted  away, 
and  Landor  returned  to  England.  He 
received  a  handsome  letter  from  the 
Government,  acknowledging  his  ser¬ 
vices,  and  the  honorary  rank  of  colonel 
in  the  Spanish  army,  a  commission 
which  he  returned  a  few  years  later. 

Landor  inherited  from  his  father  a 
fine  property  in  Staffordshire  worth 
about  a  thousand  a  year  ;  and  two  other 
estates — Ipsley  and  Tachbrook  in  War¬ 
wickshire — belonging  to  his  mother 
were  strictly  entailed  on  him.  Of  the 
Staffordshire  property  an  amusing  story 
is  told.  He  had  come  with  his  cousin 
and  agent,  to  a  very  beautiful  spot  on 
the  banks  of  the  Trent,  called  Car- 
wardine-spring,  when  he  stood  sud¬ 
denly  wrapt  in  admiration,  crying  out, 
excitedly,  “  Why  the  deuce  did  not  I 
buy  this  place  and  build  my  house  here, 
instead  of  that  confounded  Llan- 
thony  ?”  “  Rather,”  said  his  relation, 

quietly,  “  why  did  you  sell  this  place 
which  had  been  in  your  family  for  cen¬ 
turies?”  It  was  a  portion  of  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  land  in  Staffordshire,  which 
Landor  had  sold  to  Lord  Uxbridge 
without  ever  having  taken  the  trouble 
to  go  and  see  it.  He  fell  wildly  in  love 
with  Llanthony  in  1808,  the  rental  of 
which  came  to  some  three  thousand  a 
year.  To  purchase  it  he  sold  his  own 
property  in  Staffordshire,  and  persuad¬ 
ed  his  mother  to  part  with  the  Tach¬ 
brook  estate. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  passage 
quoted  above  from  Drayton’s  Poly  olb ion 
was  probably  the  first  that  made  Landor 
acquainted,  as  a  boy,  with  the  existence 
of  Llanthony  :  Landor  writes — ■ 

“  The  two  first  books  I  ever  bought  were  at 
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the  stall  of  an  old  \('oman  at  Rugby.  They 
happened  to  be  Baker’s  Chronicle  and  Dray¬ 
ton’s  Poly  olbivn.  I  was  ^ery  fond  of  both 
because  they  were  bought  by  me.  They  were 
my  own,  and  if  I  did  not  read  them  atten¬ 
tively  my  money  would  have  been  thrown 
awa3\  and  I  must  have  thought  and  confessed 
myself  injudicious.” 

Landor  went  to  Llantliony  in  1809 
in  the  spirit  of  a  reformer  filled  with 
noble  ideals.  lie  meant  to  found  a 
princely  estate,  bring  wealth  and  civ¬ 
ilization  to  a  degenerate  and  miserable 
race  of  peasants,  clothe  the  bare  hills 
with  forest  trees,  bridge  the  estranging 
streams,  encourage  virtue,  annul  pov¬ 
erty,  and  scatter  happiness  broadcast. 
But  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  was  ever 
less  fitted  for  the  task,  lie  had  abso¬ 
lutely  no  touch  of  patience  in  his  com¬ 
position,  little  tact,  less  discretion, 
lie  could  not  bear  to  be  thwarted  by 
God  or  man.  AVhile  the  sun  shone  and 
his  own  good-humor  lasted,  he  was  gen¬ 
erous,  active,  filled  with  noble  visions. 
But  a  cloud  sailed  from  the  hills,  and 
filled  the  valley  with  weeping  rain — a 
tenant  was  insolent — a  wall  fell  down — 
and  Landor  became  a  raving  tyrant, 
suspicious,  peevish,  intolerable.  The 
Welsh  became  the  objects  of  his  deter¬ 
mined  hate  ;  “  drunkenness,  idleness, 
mischief,  and  revenge,”  were  their  prin¬ 
cipal  characteristics  :  Wales  was  a 
“  country  which  at  no  period  of  its  his¬ 
tory  had  produced  one  illustrious  char¬ 
acter” — “  the  earth  contains  no  race  of 
human  beings  so  totally  vile  and  worth¬ 
less  as  the  Welsh.”  He  quarrelled  with 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David’s  first.  Be¬ 
cause  he  did  not  get  an  immediate  re- 
j)ly  to  a  letter  he  wrote  him,  he  wrote 
again,  saying,  “  God  alone  is  great 
enough  for  me  to  ask  anything  of 
twice.”  lie  squabbled  with  the  Grand 
Jury  on  which  he  served,  and  with  the 
Judge  who  came  on  Circuit,  Mr.  Baron 
Thompson.  He  applied  to  the  Lord 
Lieutenant,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  to 
be  made  a  magistrate.  The  Duke  curt¬ 
ly  refused,  not  unadvisedly.  Landor 
lectured  him  on  his  duties  in  reply. 
He  then  applied  to  the  Lord  Chancel¬ 
lor,  Lord  Eldon,  for  the  same  office. 
Lord  Eldon  did  not  reply.  Landor 
wrote  him  a  dignified  philippic  in  due 
course,  dignified,  but  still  a  philippic. 
Meanwhile  he  had  put  in  occupation  of 
one  of  his  principal  farms,  a  man  of 


whom  he  knew  nothing,  except  that  he 
had  been  a  school-master  and  then  a 
sailor.  This  man  boasted  in  the  place 
that  he  meant  to  pay  no  rent  for  at 
least  four  years,  and  afterward  said,  in 
excuse,  that  Landor  had  pampered  him 
so  much  at  fiist,  that  he  was  led  to  ex¬ 
pect  that  no  indulgence  would  be  de¬ 
nied  him.  He  lived  at  the  rate  of 
£1000  a  year,  and  maintained  in  his 
house  no  less  than  four  brothers  of 
sporting  tastes,  who  used  regularly  to 
shoot,  though  expressly  forl.'idden,  in 
Landor’s  woods,  and  dine  oil  what  they 
shot  in  the  village  inn.  Another  man 
sued  him  for  an  imaginary  debt,  and 
Landor  was  treated  in  Court  under 
cross-examination  worse  than  a  con¬ 
demned  felon.  All  this  time  he  was 
spending  money  i-ecklessly  on  the  es¬ 
tate,  and  it  is  said  that  he  sank  in  it  no 
less  than  eighty  thousand  pounds  in 
all. 

At  last  he  came  to  the  end  of  his  re¬ 
sources.  If  the  money  had  been  laid 
out  wisely  and  gradually  by  a  compe¬ 
tent  person,  he  could  have  elfected  far 
more  with  half  the  amount  :  bad  debts 
and  law  expenses  precipitated  the  ca- 
tastrojrhe.  And  Landor  became  bank¬ 
rupt  :  his  personal  property  was  sold, 
and  the  estate  placed  in  the  hands  of 
trustees,  who  instantly  demolished  the 
greater  part  of  the  nransion.  Iir  May, 
1814,  Landor  wrote  to  Southey  that  all 
was  over,  and  that  he  must  lly  from  the 
country.  “  The  laws  of  England,”  he 
said,  “  are  made  entirely  for  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  guilt.”  “  I  go,”  he  proceed¬ 
ed,  ”  to-morrow^  to  St.  Malo.  In  what 
part  of  France  I  shall  end  my  days  1 
know  not,  but  there  I  shall  end  them  : 
and  God  grant  that  I  shall  end  them 
speedily  !”  When  Landor  wrote  this 
he  was  thirty-nine,  and  had  still  fifty 
years  to  live.  His  next  step  was  to  go 
to  Jersey  with  his  wife,  where  he  quar¬ 
relled  with  her,  left  the  house  secretly, 
and  went  in  an  oyster  boat  to  France 
without  giving  any  idea  of  his  where¬ 
abouts.  His  wife’s  grief  and  anxiety 
plunged  her  in  serious  illness  :  Landor 
meanwhile  was  living  in  great  content¬ 
ment  at  Tours,  writing  a  Latin  poem 
on  Ulysses. 

The  ruins  of  Landor’s  ill-fated  man¬ 
sion  stand  about  half-a-mi!e  above  the 
Abbey,  at  a  considerably  greater  alti- 
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tilde.  The  site  chosen  was  at  the  foot 
of  a  wide  and  majestic  “  cwm”  or  arn- 
jiliitheatre  of  the  llatterall  Hills.  The 
steep  walls  of  the  glen  rise  solemnly  all 
round  it  for  nearly  eight  hundred  feet, 
covered  with  short  grass  and  great 
tracts  of  bracken,  but  now  entirely 
baie  of  the  forest  trees  of  which  the 
monastic  chronicle  speaks.  Close  to 
the  house  is  the  miniature  gorge  of  a 
mountain  torrent,  with  steep  red  banks 
of  disintegrated  sandstone,  which  forms 
a  rich  soil.  These  banks  are  covered 
with  the  gnarled  trunks  of  alders  and 
ashes,  and  in  spring  with  violets  and 
primroses  ;  the  water  murmurs  very 
pleasantly  down  the  valley.  Landor’s 
house  was  built  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
stream,  and  commands  in  front  a  wide 
view  of  the  largest  portion  of  the  estate. 
One  of  the  roads  which  Landor  made 
passed  to  the  west  of  the  Abbey  ruins, 
crossed  the  stream  by  a  bridge,  since 
sivejit  away,  and  wound  agreeably  up 
the  grass-land  among  the  fine  trees 
which  dot  the  slope.  What  is  left  of 
the  house  seems  to  have  been  very  sub¬ 
stantially  built.  There  is  a  large  stable, 
now  used  as  a  cowshed  and  haystore, 
with  a  huge  vaulted  cellar  beneath  it, 
to  hold  the  vintages  for  which  Landor 
cared  little  himself,  but  which  were  des¬ 
tined  to  play  their  pait  in  the  princely 
hospitality  he  meant  to  display.  The 
house  itself  has  walls  of  immense  thick¬ 
ness,  and  the  rooms  so  far  as  one  can 
judge  were  large  and  high.  “  In  archi¬ 
tects,”  Landor  wrote  to  Southey,  “  I 
have  passed  from  a  great  scoundrel  to 
a  greater,  a  thing  I  thought  impossible, 
and  have  been  a  whole  year  making  a 
faimhouse  inhabitable.”  There  is  no 
trace  of  this  farmhouse,  the  whole  man¬ 
sion  having  been  evidently  built  from 
the  ground  with  great  solidity,  and  it 
is  no  doubt  only  one  of  Landor’s 
habitual  exaggerations.  “  It  is  not 
half  finished,”  he  continues,  “  and  has 
cost  already  two  thousand  pounds  ;  I 
think  seriously  of  filling  it  up  with 
chips  and  straw,  and  setting  fire  to  it. 
Never  was  anything  half  so  ugly, 
though  there  is  not  a  brick  or  tile 
throughout.”  These  statements  again 
are  curiously  erroneous  :  the  house,  as 
far  as  one  can  judge,  though  plain 
enough,  was  by  no  means  wanting  in  a 
certain  dignity  :  and  whether  known 
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to  Landor  or  not,  the  ruins  reveal  that 
brick  was  used  to  a  very  large  extent  in 
the  construction  of  the  house  for  fire¬ 
places,  windows,  and  interior  walls. 
One  odd  point  I  noted  on  the  spot, 
namely,  that  all  the  walls  are  honey¬ 
combed  by  odd  little  shafts,  resem¬ 
bling  fines,  but  not  connected  with  the 
fireplaces,  covered  with  stucco,  and  ap¬ 
parently  intended  for  purposes  of  ven¬ 
tilation.  To  the  left  of  the  house  is  a 
largo  grove  of  beeches,  no  doubt  plant¬ 
ed  by  Landor,  and  an  extensive  wood  of 
seveial  acres,  which  contains  many 
magnificent  yews.  I  may  note  in  pass¬ 
ing  that  the  whole  valley  is  singularly 
rich  in  enormous  yews,  the  most  ma¬ 
jestic  specimens  of  that  tree  I  have  ever 
seen  ;  there  are  seven  gigantic  ones 
standing  in  the  churchyard  of  the  tiny 
Chapel  of  Ease,  at  Capel  y-ffin,  two 
or  three  miles  higher  up.  but  of  Lan¬ 
dor’s  cedars  of  Lebanon  I  cannot  find 
a  trace.  He  purchased  two  thousand 
cones,  calculating  that  he  could  get  a 
hundred  seeds  from  each,  “  but  alas,” 
he  writes,  ”  the  rains  and  the  field-mice 
have  hardly  left  me  a  thousand.  I 
must  begin  again.” 

Of  Llanthony  afterward  he  wrote, 

“  It  is  a  noble  estate,  it  produces  every¬ 
thing  but  herbage,  corn,  and  money — 
it  is  about  eight  miles  long  and  I  plant¬ 
ed  a  million  of  trees  upon  it.”  In 
reality  ho  did  nothing  of  the  kind  ;  but 
Landor’s  intentions  very  soon  passed 
into  facts,  or  rather  to  statements  of 
facts.  Shortly  after  his  purchase  of 
Llanthony  he  had  married  in  1811,  in 
a  most  abrupt  manner,  a  good-humored, 
pretty  girl,  who  might  have  made  an 
excellent  wife  for  any  one  but  a  man  of 
genius.  Landor  treated  his  wife  ill. 
His  brother  wrote  of  him  in  1815, 
when  travelling  with  him  and  his 
wife 

”  He  is  seldom  out  of  a  passion  or  a 
sulky  fit,  excepting  at  dinner,  when  he 
is  more  boisterous  and  good-humored 
than  ever.  Then  his  wife  is  a  darling, 
a  beauty,  an  angel,  a  bird.  But  for 
just  as  little  reason  the  next  morning 
she  is  a  fool.  She  is  certainly  gentle, 
patient,  and  submissive.  She  takes  all 
the  trouble,  indeed  is  too  officious,  and 
would  walk  on  foot  willingly  if  he 
wished  it,  and  she  were  able.  If  he 
loses  his  keys,  his  purse,  or  his  pocket-' 
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handkerchief,  which  he  does  ten  times 
in  an  hour,  she  is  to  be  blamed,  and 
she  takes  it  all  very  quietly. 

“  If  he  is  ever  really  unhappy,  it  is 
because  the  cook  has  put  oil  or  garlic 
in  his  soup.  Give  him  a  good  dinner 
well  cooked  and  he  is  happier  than  an 
emperor.  He  writes  and  reads  all  the 
day  besides.  As  for  his  creditors,  he 
cares  no  more  about  them  or  his  own 
concerns  than  about  Buonaparte’s.” 

This  is  not  a  hopeful  picture.  Lan- 
dor,  it  must  be  confessed,  was  a  man 
eminently  calculated  to  make  a  wife 
unhappy  from  bis  intense  egotism, 
llis  wife  did  once  or  twice  contrive  to 
give  him  some  unhappiness,  and  one 
cannot  be  surprised.  One  is  irresistibly 
reminded  of  Lord  Tennysoir’s  shrewd, 
if  somewhat  cynical,  remark  in  reply 
to  the  suggestion  of  how  happy  Thomas 
and  Mrs.  Carlyle  might  have  been  had 
they  married  other  partners.  “  He 
saw  no  reason,”  he  said,  “  to  regret 
that  one  household  was  made  unhappy 
instead  of  two.” 

The  only  side  of  his  domestic  rela¬ 
tions  where  Landor  appears  in  a  thor¬ 
oughly  amiable  light,  was  as  a  father. 
He  adored  his  children  with  a  kind  of 
ferocity  of  affection.  “  I  shall  never 
be  quite  happy,”  he  wrote  from  Lord 
Blessing’ on’s  yacht  in  1827  to  his  boy 
Arnold,  “  till  I  see  you  again  and  put 
my  cheek  on  your  head.  .  .  .  God 
preserve  and  bless  you,  my  own  Ar¬ 
nold.  My  heart  beats  as  if  it  would  lly 
to  you,  my  own  fierce  creature.  We 
shall  very  soon  meet.  Love  your  Bab- 
bo.”  When  he  was  earnestly  pressed 
by  his  sisters  to  have  Arnold  educated 
in  England,  he  refused  ;  “  I  can’t  spare 
him.”  Selfishly  we  may  think  :  na¬ 
tionality  is  a  possession  not  to  be  light¬ 
ly  or  egotistically  taken  away  from  a 
child.  *•  Arnold  is  not  ashamed,”  he 
went  on,  “  though  almost  thirteen,  to 
throw  his  arms  about  my  neck  and  kiss 
me  twenty  times  together ;  and  the 
others  claim  the  same  right,  and  have 
their  claims  allowed.  Yet  he  is  not 
effeminate.” 

The  final  rupture  with  his  wife,  in 
1835,  took  place  in  consequence  of 
words  spoken  by  her  in  the  presence  of 
his  children.  He  left  Florence,  never, 
he  thought,  to  return.  He  wrote  as 
though  the  only  creature  he  loved  on 


earth  had  been  rent  from  him.  Yet 
this  extraordinary  man  was  not  in  the 
least  inconsolable.  His  friends  did 
their  best  to  get  at  least  the  two  elder 
children  entrusted  to  his  care.  But 
Landor  himself,  after  writing  a  few 
heart-broken  letters,  evidently  did  not 
interest  himself  particularly  in  the 
project.  He  spent  the  next  twenty 
years  at  Bath,  in  very  good  spirits,  as 
a  rule,  and  intensely  preoccupied  with 
literai'y  work.  His  little  Pomeranian 
dog,  it  is  inrpossible  not  to  feel,  amply 
compensated  for  the  loss  of  his  chil¬ 
dren. 

When  he  fell  into  the  somewhat  dis¬ 
reputable  squabble  which  obliged  him 
to  leave  England,  in  old  age,  and  re¬ 
turn  to  Florence,  he  was  received 
without  any  cordiality  by  his  family. 
He  was  then  a  passionate  old  whimsi¬ 
cal  man,  and  his  children  made  little 
pretence  to  humor  him.  Finally  an 
arrangement  was  made  by  Mr.  llobert 
Browning  which  gave  Landor  a  small 
establishment  of  his  own,  and  before 
bis  death  he  was  once  more  reconciled. 
His  children  guarded  his  last  hours 
with  exemplary  tenderness  and  devo¬ 
tion. 

Of  Landor’s  abrupt  and  intemperate 
vehemence  in  criticism,  as  well  as  in 
real  life,  endless  instances  might  be 
given  ;  but  one  will  suffice.  He  wrote 
to  Southey  in  1819  from  Pistoia  : — 

“  I  have  read  the  Bride  of  Abydos.  Lord 
Byron  may  well  ask, 

‘  Know  ye  the  land 
■\Vhere  the  citron  and  olive  are  fairest  of  fruit, 
And  the  voice  of  the  nightingale  never  is 
mute  ?  ’ 

Who  the  devil  does?  But  why  should  the 
young  rascal,  the  hero  ot  the  piece,  take  such 
intinite  pains  to  show  his  mistress  his  insin¬ 
cerity  at  the  moment  he  would  seduce  her 
from  home  ?’  ’ 

Landor  habitually  wrote  and  spoke 
in  a  vein  of  wild  exaggeration.  For 
instance,  it  is  related  of  him  that,  ”  At 
a  friendly  dinner  at  Gore  House,  when 
it  was  the  most  delightful  of  houses, 
his  dress — say  his  cravat  or  shirt-collar 
— had  become  slightly  disarranged  on 
a  hot  evening,  and  Count  D’Orsay 
laughingly  called  his  attention  to  the 
circumstance  as  we  rose  from  table. 
Landor  became  flustered  and  greatly 
agitated.  ‘  My  dear  Count  D’Orsay,  1 
thank  you  from  my  soul  for  pointing 
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out  to  me  the  abomiDable  condition  to 
which  I  am  reduced.  If  I  had  entered 
tlie  drawing  room,  and  presented  my¬ 
self  before  Lady  IJlessington  in  so  ab¬ 
surd  alight  I  would  instantly  have  gone 
home,  put  a  pistol  to  my  head,  and 
blown  my  brains  out.’  ” 

Who  can  be  surprised  that  with  such 
a  temperament  Landor  was  forever 
making  mistakes.  But  it  would  not 
have  mattered  had  he  ever  regretted 
his  mistakes  or  learned  a  lesson  from 
them. 

Probably,  however,  the  supreme  in¬ 
stance  of  Landor’s  insolence  is  afforded 
by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Lord  Normanby, 
then  British  Minister  in  Italy,  in  his 
eighty-third  year.  After  the  disagree¬ 
able  incident  at  Bath,  which  had  caused 
him  to  leave  England,  a  good  deal  of 
indignation  was  felt  against  him  for  his 
irresponsible  behavior.  After  his  ar¬ 
rival  at  Florence  a  good  deal  of  scandal 
was  talked,  and  Lord  Normanby  re¬ 
ceived  Landor  on  one  occasion  with 
marked  coldness.  Landor  wrote  to 
complain  of  this.  He  said  : — 

“  We  are  both  of  us  old  men,  my  lord,  and 
are  verging  on  decrepitude  and  imbecility, 
else  my  note  might  be  more  energetic.  1  am 
not  inobservant  of  distinctions.  You,  by  the 
favor  of  a  Minister,  are  Marquis  of  Normanby, 
I,  by  the  grace  of  God,  am 

“  Waltek  Savage  Landob.” 

It  was  on  tlie  morning  after  his  75th 
birthday  that  the  old  man  produced 
the  epitaph,  as  it  were,  upon  his  life. 


which  is  perhaps  the  most  memorable 
of  his  writings  : — 

“  I  strove  with  none,  for  none  was  worth  my 
strife  : 

Nature  I  loved,  and  next  to  nature,  art. 

I  warmed  both  hands  before  the  tire  of  life  ; 

It  sinks,  and  I  am  ready  to  depart.” 

It  is  remarkable  for  its  vigor  and 
purity  of  language  no  less  than  for  the 
insolence  of  attitude  and  utter  self-ab¬ 
sorption  that  it  betrays.  “  For  none 
was  worth  my  strife  — even  if  that 
were  true,  conceive  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  would  allow  a  man  to  say 
it.  The  third  line,  alas,  contains  the 
key  of  Landor’s  failure  ;  he  was  one  of 
those  who  could  say  with  the  proplu  t, 
“  Aha,  I  am  warm,  I  have  seen  the 
fire.”  And  we  must  regretfully  say 
that  as  long  as  Landor  could  warm 
both  of  his  own  hands  he  cared  little 
for  the  shivering  throng  who  could  not 
insert  a  benumbed  finger  past  the  com¬ 
placent  and  straddling  philosopher. 

All  art  must  be  a  compromise  ;  the 
nature  devoted  to  art  must  be  allowed 
to  proceed  a  certain  distance  along  the 
path  of  self-development  and  self-ex¬ 
pression  ;  but  the  path  must  not  be 
pursued  too  far  ;  as  soon  as  it  is  lonely, 
us  soon  as  it  is  isolated,  the  artist,  if  he 
be  man,  must  resolutely  return,  even  at 
the  loss  of  some  of  his  ideals.  For  it 
must  be  remembered  that  we  are  men 
first,  and  artists  afterward. — National 
Review. 
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Among  the  advisers  who  in  this  gen¬ 
eration  have  surrounded  the  throne  of 
Japan  there  have  been  none  more 
valued  by  both  Emperor  and  people, 
none  who,  by  wise  counsels  and  devot¬ 
ed  loyalty,  have  contriluited  more  to 
raise  the  ancient  empire  to  the  position 
which  it  occupies  to-day,  than  Prince 
Taruhito  Arisugawa,  whose  death 
caused  universal  mourning  through¬ 
out  the  land. 

A  man  of  high  principle,  and  stead¬ 
fast,  upright,  honest  character,  he 
joined  to  the  ardent  patriotism  which 


is  a  Japanese  characteristic  a  warm 
personal  affection  for  the  Emperor  ; 
and  by  his  caution  and  wisdom  he  was 
a  constant  influence  for  good  in  all 
state  affairs.  A  prince  of  the  blood, 
but  by  birth  no  nearer  than  a  fourth 
cousin  of  the  Emperor,  the  Japanese 
custom  of  adoption  gave  him  the  posi- 
lion  of  uncle  to  the  latter,  and  he  was, 
whether  by  birth  or  by  reason  of  this 
adoption  is  uncertain,  heir  presumptive 
to  the  throne  next  in  succession  to  the 
crown  prince. 

When,  at  the  beginning  of  the  war 
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with  China,  Hiroshima  was  fixed  on  as 
the  headquarters  of  the  army,  he  ac¬ 
companied  the  Emperor  thither,  and, 
as  chief  of  the  general  staff,  was  ever  in 
his  place  at  the  counsels  of  war,  and 
working  indefatigably  for  the  success 
of  the  plans  which  his  wisdom  did  so 
much  to  formulate. 

If  we  reckon,  as  we  surely  must  do, 
among  the  brave  men  who  have  given 
their  lives  for  their  country  those 
whom  disease  has  stricken  down  while 
they  were  leading  armies  to  victory. 
Prince  Arisugawa’s  name  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  number.  The  staff  at 
Hiroshima,  following  in  that  the  exam¬ 
ple  set  them  by  the  Emperor,  have  kept 
constantly  before  their  minds  the  hard¬ 
ships  and  privations  endured  by  the 
troops,  and  have  regulated  their  own 
lives  by  a  standard  which  they  have 
striven  to  approximate  to  that  which  is 
possible  for  their  soldiers. 

Prince  Arisugawa  was  sixty-one  ;  not 
an  old  man,  but  still  past  the  age  when 
such  exertions  and  privations  can  be 
undergone  with  impunity,  and  there  ap¬ 
pears  to  be  no  donbt  that  when,  in  De¬ 
cember,  he  was  attacked  by  typhoid 
fever,  the  strain  to  which  his  consLitn- 
tion  had  been  subjected  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  months  had  so  far  undermined 
it  as  to  make  recovery  impossible.  He 
was  at  once  moved  from  Hiroshima  to 
his  summer  palace  at  Maiko,  near 
Kobi,  and  there  he  was  tenderly  nursed 
by  his  wife  and  by  his  daughter  in-law, 
the  wife  of  his  adopted  son  (and  young¬ 
er  brother)  Prince  Takihito  Arisugawa, 
until  the  end  came. 

Prince  Takihito,  who  is  hardly  more 
than  half  the  age  of  the  late  prince, 
young  enough  to  be  in  reality  his  son, 
holds  the  rank  of  commander  in  the 
navy,  and  was  at  his  post  on  board  the 
Matsushima  Ka?i,  Admiral  Ilo’s  flag¬ 
ship,  off  Port  Arthur.  Though  he  had 
been  ordered  home  by  the  Emperor,  he 
arrived  too  late.  The  body  had  been 
embalmed  in  order  that  he  might  look 
once  more  on  his  father’s  face,  the 
funeral  ceremonies  delayed  that  he 
might  conduct  them,  and  so  he,  with 
the  princesses  and  their  suite,  brought 
their  dead  home  to  his  palace  in  Tokyo. 

The  long,  smooth,  easy  journey  by 
the  well- worked  railway  forces  our 
thoughts  back  by  contrast,  though  it 
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is  but  a  short  way  back  as  to  time,  and 
suggests  to  us  what,  thiity  or  forty 
years  ago,  would  have  been  the  mag¬ 
nificent  progress  of  this  dead  prince, 
borne  to  his  burial  up  the  llokaido. 

The  special  train  was  timed  to  reach 
Tokyo  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
so  as  to  avoid  any  j)ublicity  ;  and  not 
till  the  next  day,  when  the  body  lay  in 
the  Arisugawa  palace,  was  the  official 
announcement  of  the  death  made. 
The  coffin  w'as  placed  in  an  inner 
chamber,  and  there  came  the  grand 
master  of  ceremonies,  bearing  gifts  for 
the  dead,  and  a  last  message  from  the 
Emperor.  This  is  a  touching  and  very 
ancient  custom.  The  body  of  the  dead 
prince  lay  robed  in  the  old  traditional 
court  dress  of  richest  white,  with  his 
mourning  family  round  him.  First 
the  gifts,  rolls  of  red  and  white  silk, 
were  presented  ;  then,  standing  in  front 
of  the  coffin,  the  messenger  read,  or 
rather  intoned,  the  last  greetings  of  his 
master  : 

We  wish  to  express  to  yon,  Tarnhito,  our 
sense  of  our  many  and  great  obligations  to 
you  for  your  many  and  great  services  to  us 
and  to  our  country  during  your  whole  life. 
At  the  time  of  the  great  restoration  you  took 
an  active  part,  and  by  your  wise  counsel,  as¬ 
sisted  us  greatly.  During  the  present  war 
j'ou  have  again  done  us  great  and  good  ser¬ 
vice  by  your  assistance  in  our  deliberations. 
Yon  have  been  a  pillar  of  support  to  us.  To 
our  infinite  sorrow  you  have  not  lived  to  see 
the  end  of  the  war.  Unfortunately  it  has 
pleased  God  to  remove  you  from  us,  from 
your  country  and  from  your  family. 

Mutschito. 

The  scene  was  profoundly  touching 
and  impressive,  never  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  witnessed  it.  The  prince 
was  of  the  Shinto  religion,  the  recog¬ 
nized  state  religion  of  Japan,  one  char¬ 
acteristic  of  which  is  a  dignified  sim¬ 
plicity  of  form,  color,  and  ceremonial. 
There  was  no  public  lying  in  state. 
The  Emperor’s  gifts  were  placed  in  the 
coffin  of  pure  white  wood,  which  was 
then  closed,  and  watched  day  and  night 
by  all  the  members  of  the  family  and 
by  Shinto  priests',  who,  twice  a  day, 
said  “  masses”  for  the  repose  of  the 
soul  of  the  dead  prince.  While  this 
solemn  watch  was  being  kept  in  the 
inner  chamber,  crowds  came  to  expiess 
their  condolences  to  the  living  and 
their  respect  for  the  dead,  inscribing 
their  names  in  a  volume  laid  out  in  the 
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“  genku”  or  entrance  hall.  The  whole 
city  was  in  mourning.  In  the  streets, 
lately  so  gay  with  decorations  for  the 
new  year,  no  Hag  or  lantern  was  to  be 
seen.  All  music  was  strictly  forbidden. 
The  accustomed  tinkle  of  the  koto  be¬ 
hind  the  paper  slides  of  the  houses  was 
not  heard  ;  nor  I  he  notes  of  the  piano 
fiom  the  schools  and  homes  where 
young  girls  labor  with  patient  diligence 
to  add  the  graces  and  accomplishments 
of  the  West  to  those  which  are  their 
birthright  ;  nor  the  twang  of  the  sami- 
sen,  played  at  the  street  corners  by  old 
women  with  an  air  faux  of  poverty 
about  them,  which  is  more  potent  than 
their  strains  to  charm  aie«or  two  from 
passers-by.  All  were  silent,  and,  as  is 
so  often  the  case,  their  absence  seemed 
more  noticeable  than  their  presence 
had  ever  been. 

The  funeral  was  a  national  one, 
twenty  thousand  dollars  having  been 
voted  by  the  diet  for  the  purpose.  The 
ceremonial  to  be  observed  was  arranged 
by  a  special  commission  appointed  by 
the  Emperor.  The  imperial  burying- 
ground  is  more  than  four  miles  distant 
from  the  Aiisugawa  palace,  and  early 
in  the  morning  the  entire  route  was 
packed  on  either  side  with  ci’owds  so 
rpriet  and  oi’derly  that  the  gendarmes 
and  police  who  were  there  to  keep  the 
road  did  not  seem  to  tind  any  exercise 
of  control  necessary. 

Torn  no  mon  and  Sakurada  mitsuke 
are  two  of  the  many  gates  guarding 
bridges  over  the  moats,  which  are  the 
great  distinctive  feature  of  Tokyo.  In 
the  wide,  open  space  between  these  two 
gates  the  crowd  was  perhaps  greatest, 
for  here  the  procession  may  bo  said  to 
have  been  formed.  Tire  palace  stood 
at  a  little  distance  only,  halfway  up  a 
steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  is  the 
open  space  just  mentioned.  Many  car¬ 
riages  and  jinrickshas  waited  below, 
and,  with  more  than  one  regiment  of 
soldiers,  tilled  the  cerrtr’e  of  the  space. 
(Towded  round  these,  save  where  the 
road  was  kept  free  for  the  passing  of 
the  procession,  were  those  who  had 
come  to  see  the  great  man  borne  to  his 
burial. 

It  was  an  ideal  winter  morning,  the 
clear  frosty  air  and  the  sunshine  com¬ 
bining  to  make  all  bright  things  bright¬ 
er  and  to  light  up  even  the  most  som¬ 


bre.  Men,  tall  on  their  high  wooden 
(jeta,  held  up  their  children  on  their 
shoulders.  Girls  with  brilliant  holiday 
sashes,  and  with  elaborate  kanzaslii  in 
their  hair,  where  whole  scenes  of  nava^ 
and  military  glory  are  condensed  on 
the  top  of  a  hairpin,  tlitted  about  hand 
in  hand,  too  shy  to  push,  looking  in 
vain  for  a  peephole  or  a  coign  of  van¬ 
tage.  Here,  a  small  boy  in  a  kepi,  bear¬ 
ing  in  one  hand  the  Hag  of  his  country 
in  miniature,  and  in  the  other  a  huge 
tin  trumpet,  is  hastily  checked  by  his 
guardians  at  the  moment  when  he  is 
beginning  an  inappropriate  and  unlaw¬ 
ful  blast  on  his  instrument.  There,  a 
very  small  girl,  smiling  patiently  among 
the  skirts  and  legs  which  threaten  to 
smother  her  and  the  smaller  and  equal¬ 
ly  patient  baby  bound  on  her  back,  is 
rescued  and  pulled  into  a  position  of 
some  advantage  by  a  very  raw  recruit 
who  seems  to  have  hardly  settled  into 
his  unaccustomed  uniform.  'I’he  jin¬ 
ricksha  men  are  there  in  crowds,  stand¬ 
ing  up  in  their  vehicles,  which  are 
drawn  up  close  under  the  brick  wall 
which  surrounds  the  buildings  of  the 
diet.  They  are  mostly  elderly  and 
broken-down  men,  for  their  stronger 
fellows  are  with  the  armies.  Some 
more  daring  spirits  among  the  crowd 
have  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  wall  ; 
but  they  are  young  and  something 
more  than  thoughtless,  for  any  such 
overlooking  is  contrary  to  good  man¬ 
ners,  and  has  been  known,  when  prac¬ 
tised  quite  innocently  by  foreigners,  to 
give  serious  otfence. 

For  the  most  part  a  solemn  silence 
prevailed,  and  sadness  and  awe  marked 
all  faces  as  the  enormous  procession 
passed  on  with  all  the  pomp  and  cir¬ 
cumstance  of  a  military  funeral.  At  a 
little  distance  in  front  of  the  proces¬ 
sion  were  carried  a  number  of  stands 
of  Howers,  about  twelve  hundred  in  all. 
The  Howers  were  of  many  colors,  ar¬ 
ranged  in  cones  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
with  stands  or  stems  of  bamboo,  by 
means  of  which  they  were  afterward 
planted  round  the  grave.  Each  of 
these  twelve  hundred  cones  was  carried 
by  a  man  in  the  ancient  mourner’s 
dress,  namely,  a  long  kimono  of  white 
linen  and  a  tall  black  cap  with  a  back¬ 
ward  curve  in  its  long  peak.  Follow¬ 
ing  these  came  a  company  of  mounted 
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police,  with  dress  and'appoinlmeuts  as 
modern  as  those  of  the  others  weie 
archaic  :  fine  men,  wilh  the  resolute 
patience  of  the  drilled  policeman  very 
visibly  expressed  in  face  and  bearing. 
The  sakahi  came  next — the  Cleyera 
japonica,  the  sacred  tree  of  the  Shinto 
religion.  These  were  in  great  num¬ 
bers,  with  roots  intact  and  of  consid¬ 
erable  size,  the  gifts  of  the  Emperor 
and  of  members  of  the  royal  family — a 
moving  forest,  whose  dark  green  boughs 
were  relieved  by  streamers  of  [taper, 
red  and  white,  bearing  on  them  sacred 
inscriptions  and  prayers  for  the  soul’s 
repose. 

Then  followed  many  tall  standards, 
red  and  white — last,  towering  above 
the  rest  twenty  feet  or  more,  gleaming 
and  glancing  in  the  sunshine,  the 
standard  of  the  princes  of  the  blood, 
displaying  its  rich  brocade  of  white  and 
gold  uninscribed,  where  the  name  and 
fame  of  a  meaner  man  would  have  been 
set  forth.  Next  followed  a  band  of 
spearmen  bearing  hoko,  an  ancient 
weapon  with  a  white  silk  banneret  de¬ 
pending  from  it.  Behind  these  was 
borne  a  large  coffer  of  white  wood  con¬ 
taining  the  offerings  of  food  to  be  made 
to  the  dead  at  the  grave  ;  its  stand  and 
silken  coverings  followed.  Then  came 
the  orders  and  decorations  of  the 
prince  :  first,  the  star,  libbon  and  col¬ 
lar  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  then  the 
foreign  orders,  fifteen  in  all,  each  car¬ 
ried  on  a  cushion  of  black  velvet  by  an 
officer  of  high  military  rank. 

A  soilitary  white-robed  mourner,  bear¬ 
ing  a  pair  of  yeta,  high  wooden  shoes, 
preceded  the  coffin.  These  shoes  are 
for  the  weary  feet  of  the  dead  on  the  last, 
long  journey.  On  the  coffin  were  laid 
the  uniform  hat  and  coat  of  the  prince, 
his  sword  being  carried  by  officers. 

A  roof  or  tabernacle  of  beautifully 
wrought  wood,  with  closely  shut  bam¬ 
boo  blinds,  concealed  the  coffin  from 
view  during  the  procession.  The  bier 
on  which  the  coffin  rested  was  carried 
by  twenty-four  men  in  the  white  robes 
of  mourners,  under  the  escort  of  numer¬ 
ous  officers  in  full  uniform. 

Behind  came  the  chief  mourners. 
Prince  Takihito  on  foot,  in  the  old 
mourning  garb  of  Japan — wide/i«^Y^ma 
trousers  of  black  linen,  with  an  over¬ 
dress  of  white,  and  ceremonial  black 
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hat.  With  rough  straw  sandals  on  his 
feet,  and  a  tall  staff  of  bamboo  to  guide 
his  pilgrim  steps,  he  was  a  striking  and 
pathetic  figure,  this  mourner  brother- 
son  ;  at  once  so  representative  of  all 
that  is  oldest  and  all  that  is  newest  in 
th  is  land  of  sharp  contrasts. 

Both  preceding  and  following  the 
bier  were  many  mounted  Shinto  priests 
in  their  white  robes,  not  very  unlike 
those  of  the  mourners,  but  with  certain 
distinctive  features.  The  master  of 
the  ceremonies  and  gentlemen  in  wait 
ing  followed,  in  gray  linen  hakama, 
and  the  horses  of  the  prince,  their  trap¬ 
pings  veiled  in  crape,  were  led  by  the 
grooms.  The  widowed  ))rincess  and 
other  ladies  of  the  family  came  after, 
in  close  carriages.  They  wore  yellow 
dresses  partly  veiled  in  black.  More 
distant  relations  wore  red  and  white. 
High  officials  in  full  court  dress  cov¬ 
ered  with  decorations  made  this  part  of 
the  procession  most  brilliant.  Hun¬ 
dreds  of  carriages  and  jinrickshas  fol¬ 
lowed.  The  troops  were  the  Imperial 
Body  Guards  preceding  the  procession, 
and  the  Tokyo  garrison  following — ten 
thousand  men  in  all. 

To  the  northwest  of  the  city,  at  the 
top  of  a  steep,  richly  wooded  hill,  is 
the  cemetery  of  the  imperial  family. 
Set  apart  for  the  purpose  on  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  court  from  Kyoto,  twenty- 
five  years  ago,  no  emperor  has  as  yet 
been  laid  in  it ;  but  several  members  of 
the  imperial  family  are  buried  there, 
surrounded  by  ever  increasing  grooves 
of  the  sacred  sakaki. 

The  great  and  once  famous  Buddhist 
tem[)le  of  Gokokuji  adjoins  the  ceme¬ 
tery  and  crowns  the  hill.  But  Bud¬ 
dhism,  once  almost  amalgamated  wilh 
the  indigenous  Shintoism,  has  been 
pushed  farther  and  farther  from  it 
since  the  restoration  to  supreme  author¬ 
ity  of  the  heaven-descended  Emperor, 
and  with  a  much  accelerated  impulse 
during  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months  ;  Buddhism  suggesting  China, 
with  a  note  of  bitter  enmity  running  in 
the  suggestion,  which  becomes  intensi¬ 
fied  wilh  each  fresh  incident  of  the 
war.  So  the  Buddhist  temple  was 
ignored  in  this  funeral  ceremony,  which 
was  severely  and  exclusively  Shinto. 

At  the  foot  of  the  hill,  and  just  in¬ 
side  the  gates  of  the  cemetery,  the  pro- 
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cession  paused.  Here  large  tents  had 
been  erected,  in  which  food  was  served 
to  the  whole  of  the  vast  assembly  in  lit¬ 
tle  square  boxes,  each  furnished  with 
cliopsticks.  Crowds  of  poor  people 
outside  afterward  shared  in  the  feast. 
Beyond  these  tents  a  temporary  temple 
had  been  erected,  still  at  the  foot  of 
the  ascent,  judged  too  steep  to  be  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  crowd  so  immense.  This 
temple,  in  accordance  with  the  canons 
of  imre  Shintoism,  was  of  fair  white 
wood,  relieved  on  the  steep  roof  by 
gleams  of  gold.  In  front  of  it  stretched 
a  broad,  square  platform,  with  chairs 
six  deep  ranged  round  it  under  the 
shelter  of  an  overhanging  x’oof.  Here 
were  seated  the  guests,  all  the  members 
of  the  corps  diplomatique,  a  few  other 
foreigners,  and  all  that  was  most  dis¬ 
tinguished  and  representative  of  Japan. 

On.  an  altar  in  front  of  the  temple 
stood  the  cotlin,  the  decorations  and 
orders  of  the  prince  being  arranged  on 
a  table  beside  it.  All  around  rose,  as 
in  a  moment,  the  ring  of  sacred  sakaki 
trees.  Up  the  platform  came  the  chain 
of  Shinto  singers  in  their  rich  white 
silk  garb,  followed  by  the  pathetic  fig¬ 
ure  of  the  pilgiim  mourner  ;  represent¬ 
atives  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress, 
scions  of  the  imperial  family,  great 
nobles  and  foreign  ministers,  ranged 
themselves  in  order  in  their  appointed 
places.  The  whole  formed  a  scene  not 
to  be  forgotten.  Against  the  dark 
background  of  the  pine-clad  hill,  under 
the  clear  pale  sky  atrd  in  the  sunshine 
of  the  perfect  winter’s  day,  rose  the 
artistic  white  temple.  Around  it  were 
the  tall  bright  banners  and  the  innu¬ 
merable  cones  of  brighter  flowers.  The 
quaint  old-world  garments  of  mourn¬ 
ers,  ])riests,  and  choristers  formed  a 
startling  contrast  to  the  brilliant  uni- 
foims,  many  of  them  blazing  with  dec¬ 
orations,  which  suited  well  with  the 
maitial  bearing  and  keen,  set  faces  of 
the  men  who  wore  them — the  makers 
of  the  new  Japan,  who  yet  are  the  very 
conscious  inheritors  of  the  unforgotten 
traditions  of  tlio  old. 

Around  all  these  swayed  the  huge 
crowd,  hushed  in  the  extremest  so¬ 
lemnity.  The  weird  notes  of  the  an¬ 
cient  Shinto  music  sounded,  swelling 
and  falling  in  inflections  strange  to 
Western  ears,  and  inexpressibly  dole¬ 


ful.  Then  the  chief  priest  advanced  to 
the  coffin  and  presented  the  offerings — 
fish,  birds,  vegetables,  fruit,  cakes, 
rice,  and  wines.  A  prayer  was  intoned, 
after  which  the  priest  read  from  a  scroll 
the  eulogium  of  the  prince,  setting  forth 
his  services  to  the  State,  and  enumerat¬ 
ing  his  honors  and  rewards.  It  con¬ 
cluded  thus  ;  “  The  deep  grief  of  their 
imperial  majesties  and  of  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  imperial  family  is  great. 
They  have  sent  each  one  his  messenger 
to  present  prayers  and  offerings.  Deign 
graciously,  0  soul,  to  accept  these  offer¬ 
ings,  and  sleep,  0  body,  unmolested  in 
the  depths  of  this  sacred  ground.”  The 
reading  was  followed  by  the  offering  of 
the  gohei,  folded  streamers  of  paper 
fastened  to  small  branches  of  the 
sakaki.  What  inward  and  spiritual 
grace  is  signified  and  conveyed  by  these 
outward  symbols  is  a  matter  not  to  be 
lightly  expounded  ;  but  they  are  sacra¬ 
mental  tokens  never  far  absent  from 
the  lives  of  the  people,  and  their  pres¬ 
entation  is  the  supreme  act  of  worship 
at  each  crisis  of  life  wherever  the  8hin- 
to  rites  prevail.  In  nreasured  order — 
imperial  representatives  first,  \.\\Q\r gohei 
bound  round  with  crimson  silk,  then 
mourners  and  friends — each  received 
from  the  hands  of  the  priest  the  branch 
with  its  waving  zigzags  of  paper,  laid 
it,  deeply  bowing,  upon  the  altar,  and 
turned  away,  conducted  by  the  cham¬ 
berlains. 

An  endless  ceremony  it  seemed  ;  but 
nothing  tires  the  patience  of  a  Japan¬ 
ese  assembly,  least  of  all  a  function  so 
solemn  as  this.  At  last  it  was  over  ; 
the  crowd  dispersed  slowly,  and  as  the 
short  day  closed  in,  the  mourners  bore 
the  coffin  up  the  steep  ascent  to  where, 
deep  and  granite-lined,  the  open  gra^e 
awaited  it,  under  the  shelter  of  yet  air- 
other  newly  erected  temple.  Slowly, 
and  with  many  prayers,  it  was  lowered, 
the  pilgrim’s  shoes  and  the  warrior’s 
sword  resting  together  on  the  top, 
along  with  a  handful  of  coins,  and  a 
plate  of  copper  bearing  a  long  inscrip¬ 
tion,  in  which  expressions  of  grief, 
eulogy,  and  reverential  worship  of  the 
departed  all  found  place.  Tire  widow 
stood  by  the  head  of  the  grave  while  the 
mound  was  heaped  high,  ten  feet  or 
more,  above  it.  The  darkness  fell  be¬ 
fore  the  last  prayers  were  said  and  the 
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last  mourners  moved  away,  save  those 
who  took  the  first  turn  in  the  unceas¬ 
ing  watch  to  he  kept  for  fifty  days  be¬ 
side  the  dead. 

For  this  watching,  begun  in  the  death 
chamber,  is  continued  for  so  long. 
Priests  occupy  the  temporary  houses 
erected  near  the  grave,  and  offer  up 
unceasing  prayers,  not  to  the  dead,  al¬ 
though  his  deification  has  been  recog¬ 
nized  in  those  writings  and  speeches. 
We  must  not  be  too  logical,  or  we  may 
miss  after  all  the  meaning  which  we 
and  they  feel  after  0  Kami  San.  The 
great  God  is  over  all  these  minor 
myriads  of  gods,  and  0  Kami  San's 
judgment  follows  the  deeds  done  in  the 
body.  At  the  end  of  these  fifty  days  it 
will  be  delivered,  and  the  prayers  and 
alms  of  the  survivors  will  help  to  weigh 


down  the  scale  of  his  virtues  ;  and 
thus  it  is  that  day  by  day,  the  men  un¬ 
shaven,  and  the  women  with  their  long 
black  hair  floating  unbound,  those  who 
love  him,  come  and  woiship  at  his 
grave.  After  the  fifty  days  are  over 
the  mouining  is  relaxed,  but  there  is  a 
monthly  celebration  at  tbe  grave  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  year,  and  an  annual  com¬ 
memoration  during  seven  years  or 
longer. 

Prince  T{ikihito  has  laid  aside  his 
sandals  and  his  pilgrim  garb  and  is 
again  at  his  post  on  the  Matsiishimn 
Kan,  making  history.  As  yet  the  old 
order  and  the  new  go  on  side  by  side. 
The  old  is  rooted  deep  in  the  national 
life.  The  new  ?  He  who  lives  will  see. 
— Nineteenth  Century. 
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The  wind  whistled  through  the  trees 
that  stood  near  “  Vander’s”  Cottage. 
They  were  elder-trees,  and  leafless,  for 
it  was  early  spring.  All  round  there 
was  nothing  but  wild  desolate  moor, 
with  a  rough  cart  road,  showing  if  you 
went  far  enough  you  might— possibly 
— come  on  a  higher  state  of  cultivation, 
and  more  possibilities  of  human  inter¬ 
course.  This  might  be  the  case,  but 
Vander’s  Cottage  and  Vander’s  Marget, 
as  far  as  eye  could  see  on  the  dreary 
moor,  were  the  only  signs  of  life  and 
habitation. 

Marget  stood  knitting  by  the  garden 
path.  There  was  a  sort  of  rough  beauty 
ill  the  moorland  scene,  but  her  horizon 
was  bounded  by  the  every-day  deeds  of 
a  very  every-day  world.  Certainly  it 
never  occurred  to  her  to  pause  and  look 
round,  to  say  consciously,  or  think  un¬ 
consciously  that  she  was  born  into  a 
world  which  was  living  and  moving — 
somewhere — with  human  interests,  and 
full  of  beautiful  scenes.  Thoughts  were 
not  much  in  her  way,  conversation  still 
less.  Deeds  as  Vander’s  Marget  did 
them  were  monotonously  alike.  The 
only  break  in  her  life  was  an  infre¬ 
quent  visit  to  the  little  township  that 
was  Vander’s  goal.  V^ander  was  the 


country  postman  and  carrier  all  in  one. 
Every  day  he  set  off  on  his  rounds,  with 
his  cart  and  old  white  horse,  and  every 
evening  when  it  was  fine  Marget  stood 
at  the  gate  knitting  and  watching  for 
him.  Sometimes  her  day  was  broken 
into  by  a  visit  from  the  minister’s 
daughter.  There  were  no  near  neigh¬ 
bors  to  look  in  and  gossip.  It  is  to  be 
doubted  if  Marget  would  have  encour¬ 
aged  them.  She  had  a  very  resolute 
notion  of  work.  The  minister’s  daugh¬ 
ter  talked  a  good  deal.  If  Marget  was 
not  severely  occupied  with  the  baking 
of  cakes  or  the  “  redding’’  up  of  the 
house,  she  was  glad  to  see  her.  Other¬ 
wise  she  was  apt  to  ihink  the  minister’s 
daughter’s  conversation  rather  mean¬ 
ingless. 

“  I  should  like  to  live  in  a  little  cot¬ 
tage  all  alone  on  a  moor  like  this,”  Bar¬ 
bara  Lorraine  would  say  with  a  long 
breath.  ”  It  would  give  you  such  a 
feeling  of  individuality.  You  have  a 
strong  touch  of  it,  Marget,  if  of  a  nega¬ 
tive  kind.”  To  pointless  remarks  of 
this  sort,  Marget  would  simply  smile. 
She  very  seldom  wondered  what  Miss 
Barbara  meant.  Barbara  would  con¬ 
tinue  meditatively  :  ‘‘  Yes,  no  one,  no 
one  else  in  this  world  would  goon  knit- 
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ting  after  day,  year  after  year,  those 
interminable  long  stockings.  It  means 
awful  strength  of  will,” 

”  I  files  knits  socks,”  xMarget  replied 
in  answer  to  this. 

”  Like  the  man  who  when  he  was 
tired  of  whitebait,  eat  them  devilled  for 
a  change.” 

“  Pie  sairve’s,”  said  Marget.  She 
shook  out  the  long  folds  of  stockings, 
which  were  composed  of  wondrous 
heather  mixtures,  and  shades  of  blue 
and  green  and  red  wools. 

”  Who  do  you  think  buys  them?” 
Barbara  asked  wonderingly.  ‘‘  They  are 
beautifully  knitted,  Alarget,  but  do  you 
think  there  is  any  man  so  lost  to  self- 
respect  as  to  wear  tliem  ?” 

‘‘  I  dinna  ken,”  replied  Marget  stol¬ 
idly.  “  But  they  gie  ye  2s.  (id.  the  pair 
for  this  set  o’  them  at  the  shop.” 

This  being  one  of  the  usual  types  of 
conversation  between  the  minister’s 
daughter  and  Marget,  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  that  the  latter  did  not  con¬ 
sider  Miss  Lorraine  anything  of  a  fac¬ 
tor  in  her  life.  Certainly  Marget  was 
not  ready  to  be  educated  into  either  a 
thinker  or  a  talker.  She  was  only 
Vander’s  Marget,  and  nothing  outside 
of  her  daily  life  was  any  interest  to  her. 
She  was  plain,  this  Marget,  plain  and 
freckled,  and  her  hair  was  smooth  and 
sandy-colored.  But  it  happened  to 
her,  as  it  comes  to  even  sandy-haired 
and  freckled  girls  to  know  sometimes, 
that  outside  the  round  of  ordinary  life 
there  was  something  else.  Something 
that  could  not  be  weighed  or  measured, 
or  even  understood  fully.  '  Not  that 
Marget  fell  in  love  rashly,  or  that  she 
even  knew  she  was  falling  in  love.  It 
began  the  evening  Vander  brought  the 
stranger  home. 

“  Pit  anithcr  cup,  Marget,”  said  her 
father  by  way  of  introduction. 

“  Ye’re  some  late,  feyther,”  said  his 
daughter,  ignoring  the  young  man  alto¬ 
gether. 

“  This  is  Jeames  Ellrick,  him  as  is 
gamekeeper  to  the  new  laird,”  Marget 
pushed  a  chair  forward  in  a  sort  of  tacit 
acknowledgment  of  the  introduction. 
“  Sit  into  the  table,”  she  said  hos¬ 
pitably. 

“  That  will  I,”  said  the  young  game- 
keeper  heartily.  There  was  no  table¬ 
cloth  on  the  table,  but  it  was  white  as 


linen  nearly.  The  cups  were  blue  and 
white  ;  the  sugar  basin  and  cream  jug 
were  old  bronzed  earthenware  with 
bands  of  color  round  them.  They  and 
the  yellow  butter  gave  the  tea-table  a 
warm  and  inxiting  look.  Marget  pre¬ 
sided  over  the  brow'u  teapot. 

“Is  your  tea  to  your  taste?”  she 
asked  once.  Otherwise  she  contented 
herself  with  looking  after  his  wants 
silently.  He  and  Vander  talked  all  the 
evening  while  Marget  sat  and  listened 
in  wonder.  She  had  never  heard  her 
father  led  into  conversation  before. 
She  did  not  in  the  least  resent  hearing 
of  things  and  people  for  the  first  time. 
It  began  slowly  to  dawn  upon  her  that 
Vander  had  not  been  postman  and  car¬ 
rier  these  many  years  for  nothing. 

“  You’ll  be  dull,  I’m  thinking,”  said 
young  Ellrick  suddenly  to  her.  Ho 
had  merry  eyes,  and  he  smiled  as  he 
turned  to  her.  It  (juite  made  her  jump, 
and  the  sense  of  being  addressed  in  this 
kindly  way  gave  her  a  new  undefined 
sense  of  identity. 

“  Na,  na,”  she  said  briefly. 

“  I  dinna  hand  with  clavering  wim- 
men,”  said  old  Vander  testily.  “  Her 
mithcr  never  clavered,  and  Marget  tak’s 
efter  her  in  hoosewark  tae,”  he  added, 
to  give  his  daughter  all  her  due.  Then 
dismissing  her,  he  continued  the  con¬ 
versation  his  visitor  had  so  unneces¬ 
sarily  interrupted.  “  I’ll  be  richt  glad 
to  see  ye  back  again,”  he  said,  follow¬ 
ing  Ellrick  to  the  door,  when  the  latter 
at  last  rose  to  leave. 

“  And  I’ll  come  richt  willingly,  if 
your  dochter  disna’  objec’.” 

“  Wha’s  asking  her?”  said  her  fa¬ 
ther. 

“  He’s  a  son  o’  John  Ellrick’s,  and 
that  fusionless  randy  Jean  his  wife,” 
he  said,  as  he  returned  from  the  door. 

Marget  felt  a  thiill  of  pride. 

“  Then  he’s  gotten  a  hamelike  tea 
for  auce.” 

“  Aye,  I  expec’  he’s  nae  muckle  com¬ 
fort  at  hame.  In  fac’  he  says  he’d 
never  hao’  come  hame,  to  be  keeper  to 
the  laird,  but  his  father  was  getting 
very  wikely  kind.” 

After  this  evening,  Ellrick  often 
came  in.  At  first  his  presence  made 
no  appreciable  difference  to  Marget. 
She  sat  knitting  as  usual.  Then  she 
began  to  listen  for  the  sound  of  foot- 
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steps.  She  took  to  stirring  the  fire 
recklessly,  and  she  made  cream- scones 
oftener.  These  things  were  crimes  in 
Mai  get’s  eyes,  and  she  blushed  over 
them. 

Old  Vander  noticed  nothing.  Week 
after  week  he  jogged  on  to  the  little 
town  with  the  old  white  hoise. 

The  elders  blossomed  into  leaves  and 
flowers,  the  heather  had  bloomed,  and 
winter  was  on  before  sandy-haired  and 
freckled  Marget  learned  what  every¬ 
thing  meant.  She  opened  the  door  one 
evening  to  see  if  she  could  distinguish 
the  cart.  It  M’as  windy  and  she  shield¬ 
ed  the  lamp  with  her  hand.  She  saw 
a  tall  and  well-known  figure. 

“  Weel,  Marget,”  the  voice  sounded 
loud  and  clear.  “Is  Vander  hame 
yet?” 

“  He  winna  be  lang  noo.  Come  ye 
awa’  ben,  Jeames,”  and  she  led  the 
way  in. 

“  It’s  a  richt  comfortable  hame  this,” 
he  said  after  a  pause. 

“  Aye,  is’t,”  said  Marget.  A  house¬ 
wifely  feeling  took  possession  of  her, 
and  it  flushed  her  face.  In  the  fire¬ 
light  she  looked  comely.  It  was  the 
most  that  could  be  said  for  her,  even 
in  her  happiest  time. 

“  And  it’s  a’  owin’  tae  ye,  Marget,” 
continued  James  meditatively. 

To  this  obvious  remark  Marget  did 
not  trouble  to  reply.  The  sparks  from 
the  jieat  and  the  wood  logs  flew  about 
in  all  directions  as  the  rain  came  down 
the  wide  chimney  and  spluttered  into 
the  blaze. 

“Aye,”  said  James.  “I’m  think¬ 
ing,  Marget,  ye  mebbe  wouldna’  care 
to  cheenge  it  ?” 

“  I  hadna  thocht  o’t,”  faltered  Mar¬ 
get.  She  knitted  hurriedly. 

“  Well,  it’s  a  puir  hame  to  ask  ye 
tae,  Marget,  but  I  was  thinking  if  ye’d 
come,  ye’d  mebbe  manage?”  James 
stopped  with  an  interrogative  pause, 
lie  was  not  surprised  at  Marget  stilt 
knitting  without  answering.  She  was 
thinking,  confronted  suddenly  by  a 
mighty  problem.  James  was  asking 
her  to  go  to  that  untidy  ill-kept  cot¬ 
tage  by  the  Kennels,  where  dogs  prob¬ 
ably  ran  through  the  house,  even  on  wet 
and  muddy  days — for  the  laird  could 
not  give  James  another  keeper’s  house. 
To  be  under  the  rule  of  that  terrible 
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Mrs.  Ellrick  filled  her  with  horror. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  was  James  that 
was  asking  her.  She  would  be  his 
wife.  For  the  first  time  an  inner  self 
possessed  her.  A  self  that  bridged 
over  all  that  had  made— that  was — her 
life.  The  cleanliness,  the  daintiness, 
sweetness,  order  and  independence  of 
her  own  rule,  her  capable  care  of  her 
old  father  and  the  house.  She  did  not 
express  it  in  these  or  any  words,  but 
she  felt  all  they  implied  keenly.  It  was 
the  new  inner  consciousness  that  all 
these  things  were  nothing  in  compari¬ 
son  that  made  her  answer  simply : 
“  Aye,  Jeames,  I’m  willin’.”  She  had 
put  down  her  knitting,  and  she  looked 
at  him  as  she  said  it.  She  hud  small 
expressionless  eyes  ;  unfortunately  they 
were  by  no  means  eyes  capable  of  show¬ 
ing  what  was  behind  them.  Perhaps 
if  they  had  been  prettier,  the  widened 
horizon  of  her  life  might  have  gone  on 
widening  into  fuller  possibilities.  They 
were  very  ordinary  eyes,  and  Marget 
only  said  :  “  Aye,  Jeames,  I’m  willin’.” 

“  Are  ye  noo,”  he  said  heartily  and 
evidently  pleased.  “  I’m  recht  prood 
ye  Slid  hae  me  and  gey  sorry  I  hinna  a 
hoose  o’  my  ain  to  tak’  ye  tae.” 

“  Na,  Jeames,”  faltered  Marget. 
“  I’m  prood  ye  sud  think  on  me,  I 
ken’  I’m  nae  much  to  look  at,”  she 
added  with  a  little  touch  of  pathos. 

“  Ye’re  richt  eneugh,”  he  said  good- 
humoredly.  “  Noo,  ye’re  my  sweet- 
hairt,  mind.”  He  kissed  her,  and  old 
Vander  entered  at  this  crisis. 

“  Hoots  awa*  !”  he  said,  evidently 
surprised.  “  It’s  Marget  is’t  ye’re 
after.  Well,  she’s  a  guid  lass,  and 
ye’re  a  likely  kind  o’  lad,  but  to  think 
o’  any  one  seeking  Marget  !” 

“  Ye’ll  miss  her  sore,”  said  James 
after  the  subject  had  been  talked  over, 
Marget  listening  contentedly. 

“  Aye,  feyther,”  she  said  suddenly. 
“  Mebbe  1  sud  na’  hae  said  yes  ?” 

“  Hoots,”  said  Vander.  “  And  when 
I’m  awa’  to  the  next  warl’,  div’  ye  think 
I’ll  gang  happier  to  think  ye  are  alane 
in  this  ane  ?  Ye’ll  tak’  care  o’  her, 
lad.  Her  mither  was  a  verra  gtud 
wumman  and  made  a  guid  wife,  and 
she’s  like  her.” 

There  was  not  much  love-making  le- 
tween  the  two  ;  James  came  as  Mar- 
get’s  accepted  lover,  but  he  and  Vander 
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talked.  Marget  had  begun  to  get  her 
“  things,”  and  sewed  and  knitted  more 
diligently  than  ever. 

After  a  few  months,  James’  visits 
fell  off.  Once  he  was  flushed  and  ex¬ 
cited.  Old  Vander  shook  his  head 
when  he  left. 

‘‘  I  aye  think  it  maun  come  out  that 
he’s  yon  wumman’s  son,”  he  said. 
”  Hut  he’s  a  fine  lad  to  crack  wi’,  I 
would  hue  him  wed  ye  sune,  lass.  It’s 
aye  safer  for  a  lad.” 

”  He  hisna’  said  onything  aboot  it 
lately,”  said  Marget.  ”  But  I  hue  got 
tny  goon  a’  ready,”  she  said  with  par¬ 
donable  pride.  “  Joan  Murray  brought 
it  hame  the  day.  She  says  the  neebors 
were  terrible  taen  wi’  it.” 

Vander  looked  over  his  spectacles  at 
her.  To  his  narrowed  views  the  idea 
of  Marget  glorying  in  a  new  gown  was 
almost  appalling. 

“  They’re  a’  the  same,”  he  muttered 
almost  sadly.  ‘‘I  mind  her  mither 
making  a  hantle  work  ower  her  best 
stuff  she  was  mairrit  in.  She  aye 
thocht  it  wad  dae  for  Marget  if  she  got 
a  man — and  here’s  the  lassie  saying 
‘  fashions  cheenge  ’ — and  she  maun  hae  a 
new  ane,  and  ane  the  neebors  could  look 
at,  and  she  think  nae  shame.  Positive¬ 
ly,”  said  Vander,  who  was  getting  gar¬ 
rulous  in  his  new  excitement,  “  a  wom¬ 
an  may  hae  sense,  but  it  takes  gey  lit¬ 
tle  to  gar  her  tyne  it.” 

After  a  bit  James  Ellrick’s  visits  sud¬ 
denly  stopped.  Rumors  floated  to 
Vander  which  seriously  disturbed  his 
rounds  and  his  evening  pipe.  He  sat 
looking  at  his  daughter  in  solemn  si¬ 
lence. 

One  evening  he  broke  it. 

“  Hiv  ye  heard,”  he  said  suddenly, 
”  that  fowk  are  saying  James  Ellrick 
is  turning  wild  kind?” 

A  startled  look  came  into  Marget’s 
face. 

“  I  thocht  it  maun  mean  some¬ 
thing,”  she  said  doggedly. 

”  When  was  he  here  last  ?”  continued 
Vander. 

‘‘  Fowr  weeks  come  Sabbath.” 

”  And  afore  that  ?” 

”  Mebbeanitherfower,  mebbemair,” 
she  retorted. 

”  Has  he  onything  to  say  for  him- 
sel’  ?” 

”  He  says  the  new  laird  keeps  him 
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busy,”  she  answered  with  a  slight  gleam 
lighting  up  her  face. 

‘‘  Hoots,  if  folk  canna find  time  to  go 
coorting,”  grunted  Vander. 

But  nothing  more  was  said. 

In  the  gray  twilight  next  evening  the 
old  white  horse  brought  Vander  home 
— for  the  last  time.  Marget  saw  in  the 
gloom  that  the  horse  was  led  by  a  tall 
figure.  She  peered  curiously  into  the 
dimness.  It  was  James  ;  but  to  all  in¬ 
tents  Vander  was  sitting  up  in  the  cart 
as  usual.  They  came  nearer  and  near¬ 
er,  still  there  was  no  sound  or  sign  from 
either  of  the  .men.  As  it  came  to  the 
gate,  the  old  horse  stopped. 

In  a  voice  she  hardly  recognized  as 
her  lover’s,  Ellrick  said  : 

“  Gang  awa’  ben  the  hoose,  Marget. 
He  disna’  want  ye,”  he- added. 

“  Feyther,”  said  the  girl  in  a  wail, 
springing  forward. 

“  Is  he  ill,  Jeames  ?” 

“  Na,  Marget,”  said  Ellrick,  sol¬ 
emnly. 

In  the  gloom  she  caught  sight  of 
Vander’s  face.  It  was  still  and  rigid 
and  white,  and  then  she  understood. 

Ellrick  took  off  his  cap,  and  low¬ 
ered  his  bare  head. 

“  lie’s  deid,”  he  said  solemnly,  and 
in  awe-stiuck  tones.  “I  met  him  by 
the  mile-stcen,  and  spoke.  He  didna’ 
answer.  Sae  1  lookit.  Syne  I  just 
brought  him  hame.  Ye  gang  in,  Mar¬ 
get,  some  neebors  are  coming.  He 
canna  heer  ye,  lass.  He’s  beyond  ken.” 

The  grim  evening  passed,  and  was 
followed  by  a  dream  of  days,  then 
the  funeral.  Then  ^Marget  was  left 
alone. 

The  neighbor’s  wife  had  gone  home 
— partly  because  she  saw  the  girl  no 
longer  wanted  her,  partly  because  no 
one  else  could  tell  all  the  news.  She 
was  able  to  tell  how  James  Ellrick  had 
been,  as  she  put  it,  as  “  Vander’s  very 
son.”  She  shook  her  head  as  she  said 
it,  and  added,  rather  enigmatically  : 
”  Mebbe  it’s  as  well  for  him  to  be  his 
son  affer  his  death.  Vander  was  aye  a 
prood  man,  and  might  na’  hae  ben  sae 
set  on  him  for  a  son  if  he’d  kenned  a’ 
thing.  No,  puir  lass,  onything’s  bet¬ 
ter  than  nae  man  a’  va.  She  canna  say 
I  hivna’  tell’t  her  a’  I  kenned.” 

“  I’se  warren  she  felt  it,”  said  the 
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sympathizing  friends,  sympathetically 
yet  joyfully. 

“  I’se  warren,  but  I  was  just  prood 
o’  the  wye  she  took  it.  Maiget’s  nae 
the  lass  to  show  a’  the  warl’  her  feel¬ 
ings.  Na,  na — nae  she.” 

Up  in  Vandei’s  cottage  on  the  moor, 
Maiget  and  Ellrick  were  sitting.  There 
was  a  dreary  feeling  about  the  room. 
It  had  that  air  of  total  drcaiiness  rooms 
take  when  death  and  not  mere  absenoe 
causes  the  blank.  Looking  at  them 
both,  the  strain  seemed  to  have  told 
more  on  the  man. 

He  gazed  into  the  fire. 

“  Marget,”  he  began,  but  his  voice 
died  away. 

She  looked  at  him  without  answer¬ 
ing.  Probably  her  senses  were  dulled 
by  the  tragic  event,  or  probably  she  was 
waiting  with  womanly  instinct  the  time 
to  speak. 

“  Marget,”  he  began  again,  as  if 
pleading  with  her  to  help  him. 

‘‘  Ye  have  something  to  say,  Jeames,” 
she  said  quietly. 

For  answer  James  Ellrick  swore.  It 
effectually  roused  her  placidity.  She 
gazed  at  him  with  wide  open  mouth 
and  terrified  eyes. 

“  I  hae  something  to  say,  and  I 
canna  say  it.” 

”  Canna  it  bide  ?” 

‘‘  Na,  I  maun  say  it.” 

‘‘  Has  it  tae  dae  wi’  yoursel’, 
Jeames  ?” 

“  Aye.” 

“  Then  ye  needna’  speak.  I’ve  heard 
a’  the  tales,  lad,  and  I’m  no  feared. 
I’ll  tak’  yeas  ye  are,  lad,  and  trust  ye.” 

“  Have  ye  heard  the  laird  is  threat¬ 
ening  to  turn  me  off  ;  that  my  feather 
says  I’m  worse  than  nae  help  to  him  ; 
that  I  drink  till  I’m  fair  mad?  Have 
ye  heard  a’  that?” 

“  The  neebor  body  who  bided  wi’  me 
since — ”  The  girl  stopped.  For  a 
moment  her  grief  came  uppermost. 
She  began  in  another  key.  ‘‘  The 
neebor  wife  tell’d  me  fowk  are  saying 
a’  that  and  main  She  thocht  I  sud 
ken.” 

A  look  of  relief  came  on  the  man’s 
face. 

”  Aye,  lass,  you’re  better  without 
me.” 

“  Div  ye  think  so,  Jeames?”  said 
Marget.  “  I’d  no  be  feared.” 


MARGET.  February, 

James  almost  groaned.  There  was 
silence. 

“Is  there  ony  one  else,  Jeames?” 
The  voice  was  Marget’s,  but  it  seemed 
shot  out  of  the  silence.  There  was  not 
a  sound — even  the  eight-day  clock  had 
ceased  to  tick,  for  it  had  run  down, 
and  had  not  been  wound  up.  “  The 
neebor  said  she’d  heeard  of  a  toon  lass, 
but  there’s  nae  toon  lass,  Jeames?” 
The  voice  rose  to  a  wail  nearly.  “If 
you  love  any  other  lass.  Jeames  Ell¬ 
rick,  say  so.”  The  man  said  nothing, 
and  Marget  continued.  “  If  ye  dinna, 
I  am  willin’  to  gang  wi’  ye.  Together 
we’ll  manage.” 

She  smiled  away  the  shadowy  demons 
she  had  raised.  The  shadowy  girl  had 
faded  from  her  mind.  She  was  not 
used  to  gras[)ing  abstractions,  and  the 
town  girl  was  merely  an  abstraction  to 
her.  The  realities  of  life  were  her  lover 
as  he  was,  and  this  new  dour  man  on  a 
downward  course.  The  weeks  of  neg¬ 
lect  on  his  part  were  merged  into  the 
thought  of  a  practical  future. 

“  Marget,  there  is  anither.” 

The  man  drooped  his  head  low. 

“  Anither  lass,  d’ye  mean  ?” 

He  nodded. 

“  Is  she  bonny  ?” 

It  came  after  a  long,  long  silence. 
“  Aye  IS  she.” 

“  Fats  her  name  ?” 

“  Pheemie.” 

“  Is  she  guid  ?”  the  girl  asked,  inter¬ 
rupting  him. 

“  Aye,  she’s  mebbe  nae  like  you, 
Margef,  but  in  her  ain  way  she’s 
guid.” 

“  And  she’ll  hae  you  ?” 

“  She’s  my  wife  a’  ready,  rnairs  the 
pitv,”  he  added  sullenly. 

The  truth  was  out. 

“  And  you  came  seeking  me,  you  a 
rnairrit  man,  Jeames  Ellrick.” 

Marget  rose,  and  looking  down  on 
him  solemnly  said,  “  Shame  on  you.” 
It  sounded  almost  like  a  curse. 

“  Na,  1  wisna  as  bad  as  that.  I  met 
her  efter  I  socht  you.  She  was  a  wee 
bit  bonny  thing,  and  she  looked  at  me, 
and  then—” 

Pretty  eyes,  golden  hair,  coquetry, 
and  Marget’s  worth  and  claims  had 
gone  down  before  them. 

“  I  rnairrit  her,  Marget.  Faith  I 
couldna’  help  mjsel’.  She  just  teased 
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and  coaxed,  and  vve  was  mairrit  afore 
the  sheriff  in  the  toon.  It’s  a  richt 
enengh  kind  o’  a  inairriage.  She’s  in 
a  shop,  and  didna’  want  to  leave  the 
toon,  and  I  thocht,  mebbe,  I  could  get 
a  situation  there,  but  I  couldna’,  and  I 
daurna’  tell  at  hame.  Then  I  hadna’ 
money,  and  she  was  aye  wantin’  it,  so 
I  got  fair  desperate,  and  there  was 
nacthing  lae  dae  but  drink.” 

”  Puir  Jeatnes.” 

“  Puir  Pheemie,”  the  man  said  with 
a  huigh. 

“  Pm  nae  peetying  her,”  put  in  Mar- 
get  sharply. 

Elliick  got  up. 

”  Pm  glad  ye  ken,”  he  said.  ”  I 
was  feard  o’  Vander.  Then  when  ye 
was  left  alane,  I  was  wae  for  you,  and 
fowk  said — ” 

“Miver  mind  their  Vdathering 
tongtics,”  said  Marget. 

”  She  dresses  like  ony  lady,”  said 
Jeames  suddenly.  ”  Wi’  pink  roses  in 
her  hat,  but  she  wudna’  gae  doon  wi’ 
my  mither.  Faith  she  was  vext  eneugh 
when  it  was  you.” 

”  Ye  Slid  tell,  Jeames.” 

”  I  am  thinking  you  are  happier  than 
Pheemie  and  me  iiles,”  added  James 
inconscquently. 

Marget  did  not  reply.  She  was  really 
bewildered  and  stunned. 

”  .Feames,  I  canna  bear  it,”  she  burst 
out  at  last. 

The  man  gazed  at  her. 

“  Marget,  1  niver  thocht  ye’d  care  so 
muckle.  I  aye  thocht  it  was  men  who 
cared  most.” 

Itlarget  laughed.  It  sounded  blas¬ 
phemous  with  V’ander’s  empty  chair  in 
front.  It  had  not  much  mirth  in  it 
and  it  did  not  deceive  the  man. 

‘‘  It’s  waur  than  I  thocht,”  he  said 
wearily.  ”  Oh  Lord,  I  wish  I  were 
deid,  and  he  livin’.”  He  jerked  his 
head  at  the  empty  chair  beside  him,  on 
which  lay  the  steel  spectacles  and  the 
clay  pipe. 

The  environment  and  the  words  were 
commonplace,  but  neither  of  them 
thought  it  aught  else  but  tragic. 

‘‘  Ye  hae  naething  tae  say?  I  ken 
Pm  a  brute.” 

“  Naething,”  said  the  girl  whose 
heart  had  grown  suddenly  old.  ”  Be 
good  to  yersel’,”  she  said  wistfully  as 
he  went  out  without  another  word. 


“  What’s  this  I  hear,  Marget,  that 
you  and  young  Ellrick  are  off  ?  Can 
nothing  be  done  ?” 

It  was  Barbara  Lorraine  who  spoke. 
Marget  stood  outside  the  little  cottage, 
and  Miss  Lorraine  was  leaning  against 
the  palings  talking  earnestly.  Barbara 
was  always  in  earnest,  for  the  time 
being  at  any  rate. 

“I  know  he’s  not  at  all  steady,”  she 
continued,  “  but  don’t  you  think  a  wife 
would  steady  him  ?  A  wife  like  you, 
Marget,  I  mean.  II is  home  is  teriibly 
against  him,  you  know.  But  my  fa¬ 
ther  has  spoken  to  the  laird,  who  thinks 
of  giving  you  a  small  cottage  at  his 
other  shooting,  or  getting  Ellrick  put 
on  as  postman,  and  then  you  and  he — ” 

”  Dinna  fash  yoiirseP  about  me,”  in¬ 
terrupted  Marget,  “  but  if  the  meenis- 
ter  wad  speak  to  the  laird  for  Jeames 
ho  wad  be  richt  gratefu’ — ” 

‘‘  But,  Marget,  it’s  only  if  he  marries 
you.  The  laird  and  my  father  have  no 
belief  in  him.  It’s  only  because  I’ve 
talked  them  over  that  they’ve  consent- 
ed.” 

”  Him  an’  me  will  never  marry,” 
said  Marget. 

”  But,”  Barbara  continued,  with 
flushed  face  and  voice  persuasive,  “  if 
you  love  a  man,  oughtn’t  you  to  risk 
all  to  marry  him ;  Mothers,  and 
aunts,”  she  added,  ”  say  it’s  risky,  but 
I  don’t  agree  with  them.  A  woman’s 
love  may  do  it,  Marget,  if  nothing  else 
can.”  It  was  as  incoherent  as  Bar¬ 
bara’s  usual  utterances,  but  Marget  had 
learned  a  new  language. 

‘‘  I’m  no  fear’d  o’  him,  but  there’s 
obstacles  she  said  it  doggedly.  A 
bright  flush  rose  in  Barbara’s  face. 

”  Marget,”  she  said  solemnly,  and 
she  looked  round.  ”  I  don’t  think  I’d 
let  awything  stand  in  the  way.  I  don’t 
know  if  it’s  wrong,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  if  sometimes  the  good,  the  very 
good  woman,  you  know,  were  not  quite 
so  uncompromisingly  good,  she’d  have 
more  chance  of  leading  a  man  she 
loved.” 

Marget  shook  her  head.  ‘‘  It  canna 
be.” 

Barbara  grew  angry.  “  They’ll  say 
you  are  right,  but  I  am  di-appointed  in 
you,  Mai  get.  I  thought  you’d  the 
stuff  in  you  that  would  do  it.” 

It  was  a  disappointment  to  Barbara. 
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She  liad  set  her  heart  on  Marget  re¬ 
claiming  this  black  sheep.  Days  and 
weeks  and  months  went  on.  Marget 
lived  on  her  old  life,  but  now  there  was 
a  past  in  it.  A  dead  past  that  has  no 
happy  future  to  grow  out  of  it  makes  a 
dreary  thinking.  That  was  the  chief 
difference  in  Margot’s  life.  She  thought 
Ellrick  had  passed  out  of  it  forever,  but 
she  was  mistaken. 

One  day — it  was  the  anniversary  of 
Vander’s  death — he  came  to  her.  He 
was  coarsened,  older,  dishevelled  look¬ 
ing. 

“  1  ha’  come  to  ask  you  something,” 
he  said  nervously.  ”  It’s  mair  than  I 
sud  dae,  but  I  dinna  ken  wha’  to  turn 
to.  1  hae  tell’t  them  at  hame  ahoot 
Pheemie  and  there’s  the  deil  to  pay. 
My  mither  winna’  hae  her  at  hame, 
and  my  feyther  winna’  hey  me.  Phee- 
mie’s  been  oot  o’  the  shop  some  time 
an’  we  hivna  a  bawbee  atween  us.” 

Marget  listened  in  seeming  indiffer¬ 
ence. 

“  I  thocht,  Marget,  mebbe  ye  wad 
help  us,”  he  said,  ”  there’s  an  offer  for 
me  to  gang  to  Ameriky,  an’  I  thocht, 
I  hae  nae  right,  1  ken,  mebbe  ye  wad 
tak’  Pheemie  in  and  the  bairn.  There’s 
a  wee  baby,”  he  added  with  a  slight 
accent  of  pride. 

“There’s  a  bairn?”  said  Marget 
slowly. 

Ellrick’s  voice  was  the  same,  though 
the  bright  twinkle  had  gone  from  his 
eyes.  “  If  ye  winna  dee  it,  and  there’s 


few  that  wad,  they  maun  tak’  their 
chance.  I  maun  gae,  it’s  their  only 
hope.” 

lie  had  run  on  and  now  came  the  in¬ 
evitable  silence.  “  You  can  send  them 
baith  tae  me,  Jeames,”  said  Marget 
slowly.  'The  pause  had  been  awful  to 
the  despairing  man.  “  God  bless  you, 
Marget,”  he  said  with  a  great  sob.  lie 
fell  down  on  his  knees  by  Vander’s 
chair  and  tried  to  say  more,  but  words 
would  not  come. 

*  «  >|c  «  * 

Marget  with  her  face  more  than  usu¬ 
ally  set  and  expressionless,  with  her 
sandy  hair  drawn  back  in  a  tight  little 
knot,  was  ready  to  receive  them  next 
day. 

Only  Barbara  Lorraine  realized  the 
full  extent  of  the  sacrifice,  and  not  till 
she  saw  Pheemie  and  Marget  side  by 
side  in  church.  Marget  was  wearing 
the  stuff  gown  she  was  to  have  been 
married  in. 

The  minister  was  reading  the  First 
Lesson. 

“  Multitudes,  multitudes  in  the  Val¬ 
ley  of  Decision,”  he  read  clearly. 
“  That’s  where  she’s  been,”  said  Barbara 
energetically,  giving  her  own  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  text.  “  We  are  all  placed 
some  time  or  other  in  a  Valley  of  Deci¬ 
sion.  1  could  not  have  chosen  the  path 
out  of  it  Marget  has.” 

While  Pheemie  never  looked  upon 
Marget’s  act  in  the  light  of  a  sacrifice 
at  all.  —  Good  Cheer. 


COVENTRY  PATMORE. 

BY  ARTHUR  SYMONS. 


The  most  austere  poet  of  our  time, 
Coventry  Patmore  conceived  of  art  as 
a  sort  of  abstract  ecstasy,  whose  source, 
limit,  and  end  are  that  supreme  wisdom 
which  is  the  innermost  essence  of  love. 
Tlius  the  whole  of  his  work — those 
“  bitter,  sweet,  few,  and  veil’d”  songs, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  two  out  of  his 
seventy  years— is  love-poetry  ;  and  it  is 
love-poetry  of  a  quite  unique  kind.  In 
the  earlier  of  his  two  books,  The  Angel 
in  the  House,  we  see  him,  in  the  midst 
of  a  scientihe  generation  (in  which  it 
was  supposed  that  by  adding  prose  to 


poetry  you  doubled  the  value  of  poe¬ 
try),  unable  to  escape  the  influence  of 
his  time,  desperately  set  on  doing  the 
wrong  thing  by  design,  yet  unable  to 
keep  himself  from  often  doing  tlie  right 
thing  by  accident.  In  his  later  book. 
The  Unknoion  Eros,  he  has  achieved 
the  proper  recognition  of  himself,  the 
full  consciousness  of  the  means  to  his 
own  end  ;  and  it  is  by  The  Utiknoicii 
Eros  that  he  will  live,  if  it  is  enough 
claim  to  immortality  fo  have  wiilteii 
the  most  devout,  subtle,  and  sublimat¬ 
ed  love-poetry  of  our  century. 
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Patmore  tells  us  in  The  Angel  in  the 
Honse,  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
write 

Tbiit  hymn  for  which  the  whole  world  longs, 

A  worthy  hymn  in  woman’s  praise. 

lUit  at  that  time  his  only  conception  of 
woman  was  the  conception  of  woman 
as  the  lady.  Now  poetry  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  woman  as  the  lady  ; 
it  is  in  the  novel,  the  comedy  of  man¬ 
ners,  that  we  expect  the  society  of  ladies. 
Prose,  in  the  novel  and  the  drama,  is  at 
liberty  to  concern  itself  with  those  sec¬ 
ondary  emotions  which  come  into  play 
in  our  familiar  intercourse  with  one  an¬ 
other  ;  with  those  conventions  which 
are  the  “  evening  dress”  by  which  our 
varying  temperaments  seek  the  dis¬ 
guise  of  an  outward  uniformity  ;  with 
those  details  of  life  which  arc  also,  in  a 
sense,  details  of  costume,  and  thus  of 
value  to  the  teller  of  a  tale,  the  actor 
on  a  stage.  But  the  poet  who  endeav¬ 
ors  to  bring  all  this  machinery  of  prose 
into  the  narrow  and  self-sufficing  limits 
of  verse  is  as  fatally  doomed  to  failure 
as  the  painter  who  works  after  photo¬ 
graphs,  instead  of  from  the  living 
model.  At  the  time  when  The  Angel 
was  written,  the  heresy  of  the  novel  in 
verse  was  in  the  air.  Were  there  not, 
before  and  after  it,  the  magnificent  fail¬ 
ure  of  Aurora  Leigh,  the  ineffectual, 
always  interesting,  endeavors  of  Clough, 
and  certain  more  careful,  more  sensi¬ 
tive,  never  quite  satisfactory,  experi¬ 
ments  of  Tennyson  ?  Patmore  went 
his  own  way,  to  a  more  ingenious 
failure  than  any.  The  Angel  in  the 
House  is  written  with  exquisite  neat¬ 
ness,  occasional  splendor  ;  it  is  the  very 
flower  of  the  poetry  of  convention  ;  and 
is  always  lifting  the  trivialities  and  the 
ingenuities  to  which,  for  the  most  part, 
it  restricts  itself,  miraculously  near  to 
that  height,  which,  now  and  again,  in 
such  lines  as  The  Revelation,  it  fully 
attains.  But  it  is  not  here,  it  is  in  The 
Unknown  Eros  alone,  that  Patmore 
has  giverr  immortality  to  what  is  im¬ 
mortal  in  perishable  things. 

How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when  the 
whole  force  of  the  experiment  lies  in 
the  endeavor  to  say  essentially  urrpoet- 
ical  things  in  a  poetical  manner? 

Give  me  the  power  of  saying  things 

Too  simple  and  too  sweet  for  words, 


was  his  wise,  reasonable,  and  afterward 
answered  prayer.  Was  it  after  the  of¬ 
fering  of  such  a  prayer  that  he  wrote  of 
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Factotum,  Footman,  Butler,  Groom  ? 

But  it  is  not  merely  of  such  “  vulgar 
errors”  as  this  that  we  have  to  com¬ 
plain,  it  is  of  the  very  success,  the  in¬ 
disputable  achievement,  of  all  but  the 
most  admirable  parts  of  the  poem.  The 
subtlety,  the  fineness  of  analysis,  the 
simplified  complexity,  of  such  thiirgs 
as  The  Changed  Allegiance,  can  scarce¬ 
ly  be  overpraised  as  studies  in  ”  the 
dreadful  heart  of  woman,”  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  shrewd,  kindly, 
somewhat  condescending,  absolutely 
clear-eyed  observer,  so  dispassionate 
that  he  has  not  even  the  privilege  of 
an  illusion,  so  impartial  that  you  do 
not  even  do  his  fervor  the  com|)liment 
of  believing  it  possible  that  his  perfect 
llonoria  had,  after  all,  defects.  But  in 
all  this,  admirable  as  it  is,  there  is 
nothing  which  could  not  have  been  as 
well  said  in  prose.  It  is  the  point  of 
view  of  the  egoist,  of  the  ”  marrying 
man,”  to  whom 

Each  beauty  blossomed  in  the  sight 

Of  tender  personal  regards. 

Woman  is  observed  always  in  reference 
to  the  man  wlio  fancies  she  may  prove 
worthy  to  be  his  ”  predestinated  mate,” 
and  it  seems  to  him  his  highest  boas^t 
that  he  is 

proud 

To  take  his  passion  into  church. 

At  its  best,  this  is  the  poetrv  of  “  being 
in  love,”  not  of  love  ;  of  affection,  not 
passion.  Passion  is  a  thing  of  flame, 
rarely  burning  pure,  or  without  danger 
to  him  who  holds  that  wind-blown 
torch  in  his  hand  ;  while  affection, 
such  as  this  legalized  affection  of  The 
Angel  in  the  House,  is  a  gentle  and 
comfortable  warmth,  as  of  a  hearth- 
side.  It  is  that  excellent,  not  quite  es¬ 
sential,  kind  of  love  which  need  endure 
neither  pain  nor  revolt ;  for  it  has 
conquered  the  world  on  the  world’s 
terms. 

Woman,  as  she  is  seen  in  The  Angel 
in  the  House,  is  a  delightful,  adorable, 
estimable,  prettily  capricious  child  ; 
demonstrably  finite,  cajitnrable,  a  but¬ 
terfly  not  yet  Psyche.  It  is  the  seven  si 
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judgment  on  her  poet  that  she  is 
never  a  mystery  to  him.  For  all  art  is 
founded  on  mystery,  and  to  the  poet, 
as  to  the  child,  the  whole  world  is  mys¬ 
terious.  There  are  experts  who  tell  me 
that  this  world,  and  life,  and  the  flow¬ 
ing  of  times  past  into  times  to  come, 
are  but  a  simple  matter  after  all  :  the 
jarring  of  this  atom  against  that,  a 
growth  by  explicable  degrees  from  a 
germ  perhaps  not  altogether  inexpli¬ 
cable.  And  there  are  the  experts  in 
woman,  who  will  explain  to  me  the 
bright  disarray  of  her  caprices,  the 
strangeness  of  her  moods,  the  unreason 
of  her  sway  over  man  ;  assuring  me 
that  she  is  mysterious  only  because  she 
is  not  seen  through,  and  that  she  can 
never  be  seen  through  because  into  tbe 
depths  of  emptiness  one  can  see  but  a 
little  distance.  Not  of  such  is  the  true 
lover,  the  true  poet.  To  him  woman 
is  as  mysterious  as  the  night  of  stars, 
and  all  he  learns  of  her  is  but  to  deep¬ 
en  the  mystery  which  surrounds  her  as 
with  clouds.  To  him  she  is  Fate,  an 
unconscious  part  of  what  is  eternal  in 
things  ;  and,  being  the  liveliest  image 
of  beauty,  she  is  to  be  reverenced  for 
her  beauty,  as  the  saints  are  reverenced 
for  their  virtue.  What  is  it  to  me  if 
you  tell  me  that  she  is  but  the  creature 
of  a  day,  prized  for  her  briefness,  as 
we  pi  ize  flowers  ;  loved  for  her  egoism, 
as  we  love  infants  ;  marvelled  at  for 
the  exquisite  and  audacious  complete¬ 
ness  of  her  ignorance  ?  Or  what  is  it 
to  me  if  you  tell  me  that  she  is  all  that 
a  lady  should  be,  infliiitely  peifect  in 
pettiness  ;  and  that  her  choice  will  re¬ 
ward  the  calculations  of  a  gentleman  ? 
If  she  is  not  a  flame,  devouring  and 
illuminating,  and  if  your  passion  for 
her  is  not  as  another  consuming  and 
refining  flame,  each  rushing  into  either 
that  both  may  be  commingled  in  a 
brighter  ecstasy,  you  have  not  seen 
woman  as  it  is  the  joy  of  the  poet  and 
the  lover  to  see  her  ;  and  your  fine  dis¬ 
tinctions,  your  disentangling  of  sensa¬ 
tions,  your  subtleties  of  interpretation, 
will  be  at  the  best  but  of  the  substance 
of  prose,  revealing  to  me  what  is  tran¬ 
sitory  in  the  eternal  rather  than  what 
is  eternal  in  the  transitory.  The  art  of 
Coventry  Patmore,  in  The  Angel  in  the 
House,  is  an  art  founded  on  this  scien¬ 
tific  conception  of  woman.  But  the 
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poet,  who  began  by  thinking  of  woman 
as  being  at  her  best  a  perfect  lady,  end¬ 
ed  by  seeing  her  seated  a  little  higher 
than  the  angels,  at  the  right  hand  of 
the  Madonna,  of  whom  indeed  she  is  a 
scarcely  lower  symbol.  8he  who  was  a 
bright  and  cherished  toy  in  Ihe  Angel 
in  the  Home  becomes  in  The  Unknown 
Eros  pure  spirit,  the  passionate  sister 
of  the  pure  idea.  She  is  the  mystical 
rose  of  beauty,  the  female  half  of  that 
harmony  of  opposites  which  is  God. 
She  has  other  names,  and  is  the  Soul, 
the  Church,  the  Madonna.  To  be  her 
servant  is  to  be  the  servant  of  all  right, 
the  enemy  of  all  wrong  ;  and  therefore 
jroenisof  fierce  patriotism,  and  disdain¬ 
ful  condemnation  of  the  foolish  and 
vulgar  who  are  the  adversaries  of  God’s 
ordinances  and  man’s,  find  their  appro¬ 
priate  place  among  poems  of  tender 
human  pathos,  of  ecstatic  human  and 
divine  love.  And  she  is  now,  at  last, 
apprehended  under  her  most  essentiiil 
aspect,  as  the  supreme  mystery  ;  and 
her  worship  becomes  an  almost  secret 
ritual,  of  which  none  but  the  adepts 
can  fathom  the  full  significance. 

Vision,  in  2'he  Unknown  Eros,  is  too 
swift,  immediate,  and  far-seeing  to  be 
clouded  by  the  delicate  veils  of  dreams. 

Gi<re  me  the  steady  beat 
Of  thought  wise,  splendid,  sweet. 

Urged  by  the  great,  rejoicing  wind  that  rings 
With  draught  of  unseen  wings. 

Making  each  phrase,  for  love  and  for  delight. 
Twinkle  like  Sirius  on  a  frosty  night : 

that  is  his  prayer,  and  it  was  not  need¬ 
ful  for  him  to 

remain 

Content  to  ask  unlikely  gifts  in  vain. 

Out  of  this  love-poetry  all  but  the  very 
essence  of  passion  has  been  consumed  ; 
and  love  is  seen  to  be  the  supreme  wis¬ 
dom,  even  more  than  the  supreme  de¬ 
light.  Apprehended  on  every  side,  and 
with  the  same  controlling  ardor,  those 
“  frightful  nuptials”  of  the  Dove  and 
Snake,  which  are  one  of  his  allegories, 
lead  upward,  on  the  wings  of  an  almost 
aerial  symbolism,  to  those  all  but  inac¬ 
cessible  heights  where  mortal  love  dies 
into  that  intense,  self-abnegating,  in¬ 
tellectual  passion,  which  wo  name  the 
love  of  God. 

At  this  height,  at  its  very  highest, 
his  art  becomes  abstract  ecstasy.  It 
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Wiis  one  of  his  contentions,  in  that 
beautiful  book  of  prose,  Religio  PoelcB, 
in  which  thought  is  sustained  through¬ 
out  at  almost  the  lyrical  pitch,  that  the 
highest  art  is  not  emotional,  and  that 
‘‘  the  music  of  Handel,  the  poetry  of 
.Eschylus,  and  the  architecture  of  the 
I’aithenon  are  appeals  to  a  sublime 
good  sense  which  takes  scarcely  any  ac¬ 
count  of  ‘  the  emotions.’  ”  Not  the 
highest  art  only,  but  all  art,  if  it  is  so 
much  as  to  come  into  existence,  must 
be  emotional ;  for  it  is  only  emotion 
which  puts  life  into  the  death-like  slum¬ 
ber  of  words,  of  stones,  of  the  tigiues 
on  a  clef.  Hut  emotion  may  take  any 
shape,  may  inform  the  least  likely  of 
sulistanccs.  Is  not  all  music  a  kind  of 
divine  mathematics,  and  is  not  mathe¬ 
matics  itself  a  rapture  to  the  true 
adept?  To  Patmore  abstract  things 
were  an  emotion,  became  indeed  the 
highest  emotion  of  which  he  was  capa¬ 
ble  ;  and  that  joy,  which  he  notes  as 
the  mark  of  fine  art,  that  peace,  which 
to  him  was  the  sign  of  great  art,  tliem- 
selves  the  most  final  of  the  emotions,  in¬ 
terpenetrated  for  him  the  whole  sub¬ 
stance  of  thought,  aspiration,  even  ar¬ 
gument.  Never  were  arguments  at 
once  so  metaphysical  and  so  mystical, 
so  precise,  analytic,  and  passionate  as 
those  high  arguments”  which  fill 
these  pages  with  so  thrilling  a  life. 

The  particular  subtlety  of  Patmore’s 
mysticism  finds  perhaps  its  counterpart 
in  the  writings  of  certain  of  the  Catho¬ 
lic  mystics  :  it  has  at  once  the  clear¬ 
eyed  dialectic  of  the  Schoolmen  and  the 
august  heat  of  St.  Teiesa.  Here  is 
passion  which  analyzes  itself,  and  yet 
with  so  passionate  a  comjilexity  that  it 
remains  passion.  Head,  for  instance, 
that  eulogy  of  Pain,  which  is  at  once 
a  lyric  rapture,  and  betrays  an  almost 
unholy  depth  of  acquaintance  with  the 
hidden,  tortuous,  and  delightful  ways 
of  sensation.  Head  that  song  of  songs, 
Dei  idee  Sapient  i(B  de  Amore,  which 
seems  to  speak,  with  the  tongue  of 
angels,  all  the  secrets  of  all  those  “  to 
wliom  generous  Love,  by  any  name,  is 
dear.”  Read  that'  other,  interrupted 
song. 

buildiag  new  bulwarks  ’gainst  the  infinite, 

Legem  tuam  dilexi.  Read  those  per¬ 
haps  less  quint-essential  dialogues  in 


which  a  personified  Psyche  seeks  wis¬ 
dom  of  Eros  and  the  Pythoness.  And 
then,  if  you  would  realize  how  subtle 
an  argument  in  verse  may  be,  how  ele¬ 
gantly  and  happily  expressed,  and  yet 
not  approach,  at  its  highest  climb,  the 
point  from  which  these  other  argu¬ 
ments  in  verse  take  flight,  turn  to  The 
Angel  in  the  House,  and  read  The 
Changed  Allegiance.  The  difference  is 
the  difference  between  wisdom  and 
worldly  wisdom  :  wisdom  being  the 
purified  and  most  ardent  emotion  of 
the  intellect,  and  thus  of  the  very  es¬ 
sence  of  poetry  ;  while  worldly  wisdom 
is  but  the  dispassionate  ingenuity  of 
the  intelligence,  and  thus  of  not  so 
much  as  the  highest  substance  of  prose. 

The  word  “  glittering,”  which  Pat¬ 
more  so  frequently  uses,  and  always 
with  words  which  soften  its  sharpness, 
may  be  applied,  not  unsuitably,  to 
much  of  his  writing  in  this  book  :  a 
“glittering  peace”  does  indeed  seem 
to  illuminate  it.  The  writing  through¬ 
out  is  classical,  in  a  sense  in  which  per¬ 
haps  no  other  writing  of  our  time  is 
classical.  When  he  says  of  the  Vir¬ 
gin 

Therefore,  holding  tt  little  thy  soft  breath. 

Thou  underwent'st  the  ceremony  of  death  ; 

or,  of  the  eternal  paradox  of  love  : — 

’Tis  but  in  such  captivity 

The  unbounded  Heavens  know  what  they  be  ; 

when  he  cries  : — 

O  Love,  that,  like  a  rose, 

Deckest  my  breast  with  beautiful  repose  ; 

or  speaks  of  “  this  fond  indignity,  de¬ 
light  he  is,  though  with  an  entirely 
personal  accent,  writing  in  the  purest 
classical  tradition.  He  was  accustomed 
always,  in  his  counsels  to  young  writ¬ 
ers,  to  reiterate  that  saying  of  Aristo¬ 
tle,  that  in  the  language  of  poetry  there 
should  be  “  a  continual  slight  nov¬ 
elty and  I  remember  that  he  would 
point  to  his  own  work,  with  that  legiti¬ 
mate  pride  in  himself  which  was  one  of 
the  fierce  satisfactions  of  his  somewhat 
lonely  and  unacknowledged  old  age. 
There  is  in  every  line  of  The  Unknown 
Eros  that  continual  slight  novelty 
which  makes  classical  poetry  certainly 
classical.  Learned  in  every  metre,  Pat¬ 
more  never  wrote  but  in  one,  the  iam- 
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bic  :  and  there  was  a  similar  restraint, 
a  similar  refusal  of  what  was  good,  but 
not  (as  he  conceived)  the  highest  good 
— all  strangeness  of  beauty,  all  trouble, 
curiosity,  the  splendor  of  excess — in 
the  words  and  substance  of  his  writing. 
I  find  no  exception  even  in  that  fierce¬ 
ly  aristocratic  political  verse,  which  is 
the  very  rapture  of  indignation  and 
wrath  against  such  tilings  as  seemed  to 
him  worthy  to  be  hated  of  God. 

Like  Landor,  with  whom  he  had 
other  points  of  resemblance,  Coventry 
Patmore  was  a  good  hater.  May  one 
not  say,  like  all  gieat  lovers?  He 
hated  the  mob,  because  he  saw  in  it  the 
“  amorous  and  vehement  drift  of  man’s 
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herd  to  hell.”  lie  hated  Protestant¬ 
ism,  because  he  saw  in  it  a  weakening 
of  the  bonds  of  spiritual  order,  lie 
hated  the  Protestantism  of  modern  art, 
its  revolt  against  the  tradition  of  the 
‘‘  true  Church,”  the  many  heiesies  of 
its  many  wanderings  after  a  strange, 
perhaps  forbidden  beauty.  Ait  was  to 
him  religion,  as  religion  was  to  him 
the  supreme  art.  lie  was  a  mystic  who 
found  in  Catholicism  the  sufficing  sym¬ 
bols  of  those  beliefs  which  were  the 
deepest  emotions  of  his  spirit.  It  was 
a  necessity  to  him  to  be  dogmatic,  and 
he  gave  to  even  his  petulances  the  irre¬ 
sistible  sanction  of  the  Church.— 
Review. 
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On  the  IGth  of  February,  1587,  the 
inhabitants  of  London  crowded  its 
streets  to  witness  and  to  share  in  a 
funeral  pageant  of  no  ordinary  char¬ 
acter.  It  was  but  a  young  knight  of 
thirty-two  years  of  age  that  was  to  be 
laid  in  his  grave,  but  Holland  had  vied 
with  England  for  the  honor  of  holding 
his  remains,  and  a  procession  of  over 
seven  hundred  mourners,  with  St. 
Paul’s  Cathedral  for  their  destination, 
was  felt  to  be  no  exaggerated  expression 
of  the  national  grief  at  his  loss.  In 
that  procession  appeared  the  chief 
nobles  of  the  land,  the  Mayor  and  Al¬ 
dermen  of  London,  and  the  chosen  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  United  Provinces  of 
the  Netherlands  ;  and  plain  citizens 
combined  with  soldiers  and  with  her¬ 
alds  to  honor  one  as  deeply  I’everenced 
in  peace  as  in  war.  Contrast  that  pic¬ 
ture  with  what  Spenser  tells  us  of  the 
feeling — or  want  of  feeling— manifest- 
ed  when  the  uncle  of  that  young 
knight,  the  proudest  noble  that  rode 
in  the  procession,  the  man  most  brill¬ 
iant  of  his  age  in  outward  splendor,  in 
wealth,  and  in  royal  favor,  was  laid  in 
his  grave. 

“  I  saw  him  die,  I  saw  him  die,  as  one 

Of  the  mean  people,  and  brought  forth  on 
bier  ; 

I  saw  him  die,  and  no  man  left  to  moan 

Hid  doleful  fate,  that  late  him  loved  dear.” 


And  little  wonder,  for  probably  no 
man  loved,  or  professed  to  love,  Robert 
Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester,  but  those 
who  built  hopes  of  pei-sorial  advance¬ 
ment  on  his  aid,  and  these  felt  no  need 
to  wear  the  mask  when  the  worthless 
minion  was  dead  ;  but  in  the  funeral 
of  his  nephew  a  nation  uttered  its  rev¬ 
erence  and  admiration,  for  the  remains 
were  those  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney. 

The  name  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  is 
well  known  to  all  who  have  even  a  tinc¬ 
ture  of  education  ;  it  is  familiar  to  a 
hundred  where  the  name  of  his  able 
and  upright  father.  Sir  Henry  Sidney, 
Lord  President  of  Wales  and  tnrice 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  is  known  to 
one  ;  but  of  Sir  Philip  himself,  how 
much  does  the  average  man,  even  the 
average  educated  man,  know  in  detail  ? 
His  fatal  wound  on  the  field  of  Zut- 
phen,  and  the  noble  act  of  self-denial 
which  followed  on  it,  are  familiar  to 
men  from  their  childhood  ;  heisspoken 
of  as  the  author  of  “  Arcadia,”  and  of 
the  series  of  love  sonnets  entitled  “  As- 
tro|)liel  and  Stella,”  but  “  Arcadia” 
and  the  sonnets  alike  are  to  most  men 
unopened  books  ;  he  is  known  perhaps 
most  of  all  in  that  his  name  stands  as 
the  almost  perfect  type  of  the  knight 
of  the  Elizabethan  age — brave  soldier, 
accomplished  man  of  letters,  generous 
patron  of  learning,  and  above  all,  high- 
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minded  and  courteous  gentleman. 
Other  things  he  was  also — thoughtful 
statesman,  earnest  suppoiter  of  his  le- 
ligious  faith,  upright  courtier  who  dared 
speak  distasteful  truths  to  his  irritable 
Queen  ;  and  it  was  to  this  graver  and 
more  serious  work  that  the  soul  of  Sid¬ 
ney  seems  to  have  been  really  devoted  : 
the  poetry,  the  romance,  the  tourney 
sports,  in  which  he  shone  were  the 
recreations  or  the  exercises  of  a  man 
whose  heart  was  longing  to  be  engaged 
on  solid  work  for  England  and  for 
Protestantism.  Hut  it  was  above  all  as 
a  beautiful  character  that  he  impressed 
his  contemporaries  and,  largely  tlrrough 
their  report  of  him,  impresses  us  to¬ 
day.  His  abilities  gained  men’s  ad¬ 
miration,  his  solid  excellence  their  re¬ 
spect,  but  in  addition  there  was  in  him 
the  charm  of  disposition  and  manner 
which  leads  men  to  think  of  virtue  as 
a  lovely  thing. 

The  terms  in  which  those  of  his  own 
day  wrote  about  him  make  one  wish  to 
gain  more  intimate  knowledge  of  him. 
Unfortunately  much  of  his  charm  was 
evidently  of  that  personal  character 
which  can  only  reach  strangers  by  the 
report  of  those  who  were  in  contact 
with  it.  Like  the  voice  of  a  wonderful 
singer,  or  the  ])erformance  of  a  power¬ 
ful  actor,  the  attraction  of  Sidney’s 
personality  must  in  great  part  be  taken 
on  trust.  We  can  read  what  he  wrote, 
we  can  find  recorded  some  part  of  what 
he  did  or  said,  but  we  are  not  likely  to 
attain  in  all  these  to  the  full  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  panegyrics  which  he  won 
from  those  among  whom_  he  moved  at 
the  Court  of  the  English  Queen  or  of 
the  German  Emperor,  at  his  uncle’s 
crowded  town  house  on  the  Thames,  or 
his  sister’s  quieter  country  home  at 
Wilton.  We  get  nearest  of  all  perhaps 
to  the  real  living  Sidney  as  we  read  the 
letters  that  passed  between  him  and  his 
friend,  Hubert  Languet.  But  wher¬ 
ever  we  look  for  him  we  have  to  re¬ 
member  this,  that  the  general  language 
used  of  him  by  his  contemporaries  is 
language  of  too  absolute  and  unmixed 
eulogy  to  be  literally  realizable,  and 
that  as  we  approach  the  real  man,  we 
must  expect  to  see  faults  which  are  un¬ 
noticed  in  the  panegyrics,  and  must  be 
prepared  to  exchange  an  impossible 
hero  of  romance  for  a  man,  however 


excellent,  with  blemishes  and  weak¬ 
nesses,  even  a  man  (it  may  be)  who 
knowingly  yielded  at  times  to  what  his 
conscience  must  have  gravely  con¬ 
demned. 

Before  referring  in  detail  to  his  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Languet,  it  is  inter¬ 
esting  to  cast  a  glance  at  the  many 
notable  persons  by  whom,  in  any  pic¬ 
ture  of  him  and  his  times,  his  figure 
must  be  surrounded,  and  whose  widely 
different  characters,  pursuits,  and  lo¬ 
calities,  attest  the  many-sidedness  of 
Sidney’s  life  and  the  extent  of  the  in¬ 
terests  that  formed  part  of  it. 

First  of  all  stands  his  father.  Sir 
Henry  Sidney,  the  hard-working,  care¬ 
worn  administrator  of  Ireland  and 
Wales,  who  spends  his  strength  and  his 
health  in  the  thankless  duties  that  sever 
him  from  his  beloved  family,  and  which 
he  has  to  pay  heavily  in  hard  cash  for 
the  privilege  of  performing — who  in 
Ireland  has  almost  to  beg  or  to  borrow 
his  very  food,  and,  overwhelmed  with 
public  duties,  has  to  beg  Cecil  not  to 
confer  with  him  on  private  affairs, 
“  for  I  neither  can  care  nor  consider, 
while  I  here  dwell,  for  wife,  child,  or 
myself,”  and  in  his  Welsh  office  indig¬ 
nantly  refuses  to  comply  with  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  making  profit  by  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  justice,  and  solaces  himself 
with  the  single  relleetion  that  his  office 
gives  him  the  opportunity  (if  he  has 
gi’ace)  of  daily  doing  some  good.  Be¬ 
side  him  is  his  worthy  consort.  Lady 
Mary  Sidney,  the  gentle  lady  driven 
into  retirement  (so  far  as  her  position 
would  allow)  by  the  disfigurement 
caught  in  attending  on  the  Queen  in 
her  illness,  but  in  her  retirement  giv¬ 
ing,  as  her  talented  son  declares,  the 
wisest  counsel  for  the  conduct  of  her 
absent  husband’s  affairs.  ”  For  my 
own  part,”  says  Philip,  “  I  have  had 
only  light*  from  her.”  It  is,  by  the 
way,  both  curious  and  touching  to  see 
her,  from  her  sick-room  at  Chiswick, 
planning  how  to  secure  for  her  hus¬ 
band,  on  a  visit  to  the  crowded  Court, 
the  convenience  of  a  separate  room 
other  than  her  chamber — apparently  a 
difficult  matter  to  obtain — for  the  con¬ 
duct  of  his  business,  that  ”  the  dear 
good  lord”  and  his  suite  may  not  be  in¬ 
commoded.  Lady  Mary  was  of  loftier 
family  than  her  husband  ;  she  was  the 
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daughter  of  John  Dudley,  who,  as 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  was  the  rul¬ 
ing  man  in  England  in  the  latter  years 
of  Edward  VI.  ;  through  her,  the  blood 
not  only  of  the  Dudleys  but  of  the  De 
risles,  the  Beikeleys,  the  Beauchamps, 
the  Talbots,  the  Greys,  ran  in  the  veins 
of  her  son  Philip,  who,  though  proud 
to  be  a  Sidney,  was  prouder  still,  he  tells 
us,  to  be  a  Dudley.  Then  there  is  her 
worthless  but  showy  and  influential 
brother,  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  under  whose  auspices  his  nephew, 
Philip  Sidney,  lived  the  Court  life 
which  to  the  uncle  was  probably  con¬ 
genial  enough,  but  in  the  busy  frivolity 
of  which  the  earnest-minded  nephew 
longed  for  the  more  manly  and  states¬ 
manlike  work  to  which  his  uncle  seems 
to  have  been  in  no  hurry  to  help  him. 
When  he  at  length  obtained  a  public 
post  of  “  serviceable  experience,”  as 
he  termed  it,  it  was  in  connection  with 
his  other  uncle,  less  known  but  more  re¬ 
spected,  Ambrose  Dudley,  the  “  good” 
Earl  of  Warwick.  There  is  the  thank¬ 
less  Queen  who  repaid  his  father’s  labors 
with  grumblings  and  his  mother’s  loss 
of  beauty  in  her  service  with  indiffer¬ 
ence,  and  who  appears  to  have  valued 
Philip  simply  as  a  sort  of  graceful  or¬ 
nament  to  have  about  her  Court. 
There  is  Burleigh,  his  father’s  good 
(but  cautious)  friend,  who,  in  Sir 
Henry’s  absence  in  Ireland,  used  to 
give  a  friendly  eye  to  the  boy  Philip  in 
his  country  home,  and  whose  daughter 
Ann  was  at  one  time  betrothed  to 
Philip  by  their  respective  fathers,  con¬ 
ditionally  “  if  they  shall  hereafter  like 
to  marry.”  There  is  Walsinghani,  the 
w'ise  ambassador  and  secretary,  in  whose 
house  in  Paris  Philiji  remained  safe 
through  the  St.  Bartholomew  massa¬ 
cre,  and  who  at  a  later  date  wrote  to 
Sir  Henry  the  glad  news  of  the  praises 
Philip  had  earned  on  his  Continental 
mission — the  kind  and  sympathetic 
friend  always,  and  at  length  the  father- 
in-law.  There  is  Walter  Devereux, 
Earl  of  Essex,  the  high-minded  man  in 
whose  house  in  London  Philip  was  a 
welcome  guest,  with  whom  Philip  went 
to  Ireland,  and  who,  on  his  lonely  and 
painful  death-bed  in  Dublin,  expressed 
his  longing  to  see  ”  that  good  gentle¬ 
man”  again,  and  his  hope  that  Philip  and 
his  daughter  might  be  one  day  united. 


There  is  that  daughter  herself,  Penel¬ 
ope  Devereux,  afterward,  unhappily, 
Lady  Rich,  the  Stella  to  whom  Sidney 
was  Astrophel,  the  lady  in  his  relations 
to  whom  centres  the  one  perplexing  ques¬ 
tion  of  his  life.  Are  we  or  are  we  not 
to  believe  as  literal  fact  the  story  that  he 
tells  in  verse  about  himself  and  her— 
not  only  of  her  marriage  and  his  loss, 
her  misery  and  his  grief,  but  of  his  own 
unworthiness  and  her  noble  firmness — 
of  his  suit  for  her  love,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  existence  of  her  mean  and  cruel 
husband,  and  her  concession  of  such 
love  only  as  she  could  concede  with 
honor — of  his  endeas'ors  to  woo  her  to 
sin,  her  steady  appeal  to  him  to  bo 
worthy  of  himself,  and  his  final  vic¬ 
tory,  by  her  aid  and  supported  by  her 
purity,  over  the  baser  impulses  prompt¬ 
ed  by  his  indignant  love  ?  Are  we  to 
say,  with  Mr.  Fox  Bourne  in  his  ear¬ 
lier  biography,  with  Dr.  Grosart  and 
Mr.  Arber,  that  there  is  on  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney’s  fair  fame  the  blot  of  this  attempt¬ 
ed  wrongdoing?  Or  are  we  to  say  with 
Dr.  Trench,  and  with  Mr.  Fox  Bourne 
in  his  later  biography,  that  the  poems 
are  to  bo  regarded  merely  as  a  play  of 
fancy,  and  that  we  are  not  to  see  in 
them  (as  Sidney’s  contemporaries  cer¬ 
tainly  appear  not  to  have  seen)  any¬ 
thing  inconsistent  with  the  general  lofty 
level  of  his  character,  anything  which 
should  keep  us  from  referring  to  tne 
love  of  Astrophel  for  Stella  as  readily 
as  they  referred  to  it  in  the  moments 
when  they  were  seeking  to  do  Astro¬ 
phel  the  highest  honor  ? 

For  myself  I  incline,  I  must  own, 
rather  to  the  belief  in  the  reality  of  the 
story  which  Sidney  tells  against  himself, 
with  full  consciousness  that  it  is  against 
himself,  and  of  which,  as  his  poems 
were  not  published  in  his  lifetime,  the 
whole  may  not  have  been  known  to 
those  friends  who  so  freely  alluded  to 
it  when  pouring  out  their  poetical  trib¬ 
utes  of  admiration  at  his  grave.  A 
strong  sense  of  the  general  beauty  and 
refinement  of  his  character,  aye,  and  of 
his  earnest  religion,  need  not  exclude 
the  belief  that  for  a  time  he  suffered 
himself  to  be  led  away  by  the  most 
powerful  of  human  passions,  and  en¬ 
deavored  to  grasp  for  himself  the  treas¬ 
ure  which  another  man — base  enough 
to  accept  a  bride  who  in  the  very  cere- 
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nioiiy  protested  against  him — was  base 
enough  even  to  ill  use  and  neglect 
afterward.  Happily,  though  one  feels, 
in  reading  “  Astrophel  and  Stella,*’ 
that  one  is  steadily  approaching  the 
very  brink  of  a  moral  precipice,  the 
virtue  of  Stella  averts  the  catastroplie, 
and  is  ci owned  when  the  virtue  of  As¬ 
trophel  at  length  regains  the  ascend¬ 
ancy,  when  his  soul,  “  desiring  nought 
but  how  to  kill  desire,”  and  putting 
aside  its  earthly  love,  “  aspires  to  high¬ 
er  things,”  and  pi  ays,  “  Eternal  Love, 
maintain  thy  love  in  me  !” 

Penelope  ilich  has  called  us  away 
from  the  other  interesting  figures 
grouped  round  that  of  Sidney.  Her 
gallant  and  ill-fated  brother,  Robert, 
Earl  of  Essex,  does  not  detain  our  at¬ 
tention  long,  for  though  he  followed 
Sidney  to  Holland  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  fatal  fight  at  Zulpheu,  his 
connection  with  Sidney  was  slight,  and 
his  career  was  but  beginning  when  Sid¬ 
ney  breathed  his  last.  In  Sidney’s  sis¬ 
ter  Mary,  seven  years  younger  than 
himself,  who  at  an  early  age  was  called 
up  to  the  Court  of  Elizabeth,  and  soon 
after  made  the  wife  of  Henry  Heibert, 
the  elderly  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Sidney 
had  a  loved,  a  loving  and  a  high-minded 
companion.  In  her  beautiful  country 
seat  he  found  a  congenial  home  when 
the  Queen  would  allow  of  his  absence 
from  the  tiresome  frivolities  of  the 
Court,  and  a  pleasant  retreat  when  the 
lack  of  the  royal  favor  compelled  his 
temporary  retirement.  For  her  he 
wiote  the  ”  Arcadia,”  with  her  he 
versified  the  Psalms,  hers  was  among 
the  deepest  personal  grief  expressed  on 
his  untimely  loss,  and  in  the  minds  of 
the  poets  of  that  time  she  was  ever  asso¬ 
ciated  with  Philip  as  a  sister  worthy  of 
him  alike  in  intellectual  ability  and  in 
nobleness  of  character. 

Toward  his  younger  brother  Robert 
(doubtless  named  after  their  celebrated 
uncle,  Robert  Dudley,  whose  title  of 
Earl  of  Leicester  was  subsequently  re¬ 
vived  in  him)  Philip  seems  by  his  ex¬ 
tant  letters  to  have  been  a  good  and 
loving  elder  brother  ;  and  I  should  in¬ 
fer  that  Robert  loved  him.  It  attests, 
I  think,  Philip’s  real  sweetness  of  (Tis- 
jiosition  if  he  did  win  his  brother’s 
love,  for  lean  conceive  few  things  more 
trying  to  the  existence  of  hearty  affec¬ 


tion  on  the  lad’s  part  than  the  manner 
in  which  Philip  was  held  upas  a  model 
for  him.  There  is  no  proof,  indeed, 
that  the  tone  of  Sir  Henry’s  letters  to 
Robert  when  abroad  on  his  studies  was 
the  regular  diet  of  Robert’s  earlier 
years,  but  seeing  how  soon  Philip  gained 
distinction,  it  would  appear,  probable. 
After  sundry  pieces  of  advice  to  Robert 
the  father  goes  on  : — 

“But  why  do  I  blunder  at  these  things? 
Follow  the  direction  of  your  most  loving 
brother,  who  in  loving  you  is  comparutle  with 
me  or  exceedeth  me.  Imitate  his  virtues,  exer¬ 
cises,  studies  and  actions  ;  he  is  a  rare  orna¬ 
ment  of  this  age,  the  very  furmnlar  that  all 
well-disposed  young  gentlemen  of  our  Court 
do  form  also  their  manners  and  life  by.  .  .  . 
In  your  travels  these  documents  [i.e.,  hints] 
I  will  give  you,  not  as  mine  but  as  his  pre¬ 
cepts.  .  .  .  Once  again  I  say,  imitate  him.’’ 

And  similarly,  in  a  subsequent  let¬ 
ter,  “  Follow  yonr  discreet  and  virtu¬ 
ous  brother’s  rule.”  Robert  never  came 
to  be  a  second  Philip  Sidney,  but  he 
did  walk  well  in  Philip’s  steps,  won  his 
knighthood  by  bravery  on  the  field  of 
Zutphen,  and  succeeded  tiis  brother  in 
the  governorship  of  Flushing. 

Of  the  men  of  letters  grouped  around 
Sidney,  and  including  Gabriel  Harvey, 
Dyer,  and  others,  by  far  the  most  cele¬ 
brated  is  Edmund  Spenser,  who,  when 
he  put  forth  anonymously  his  first  vol¬ 
ume  of  poems,  did  so  under  the  patron¬ 
age  of  ”  the  noble  and  virtuous  gentle¬ 
man,  most  worthy  of  all  titles  both  of 
learning  and  chivalry.  Master  Philip 
Sidney  Sir  Philip  he  was  not  till 
after  Spenser  and  he  had  parted  for¬ 
ever.  He  was  still  but  a  plain  gentle¬ 
man,  of  less  than  six  years’  standing  at 
the  Court,  when  Spenser  could  jmblicly 
dedicate  his  volume  to  him  by  the  de¬ 
scription  of — 

“  Him  that  is  the  President 

Of  Nobleness  and  Chivalry.’’ 

Another  aspect  of  his  activity  is  re¬ 
called  by  the  figuies  of  Frobisher — 
whose  supposed  discovery  of  gold  in 
the  Arctic  regions  aroused  Sidney’s  in¬ 
terest,  with  the  characteristic  thought 
that  it  ”  may  probably  some  time  or 
other  be  of  use  to  the  professors  of  the 
true  religion’  — of  Raleigh,  whose 
American  charter  he  assisted  in  con¬ 
firming — of  Gilbert,  whose  Newfound¬ 
land  expedition  he  was  half  persuaded 
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to  join — and,  above  all,  of  Drake,  with 
whom  he  organized  an  expedition 
against  the  American  dominions  of 
Spain  ;  an  expedition  from  which  the 
artifices  of  Drake — anxious,  it  would 
seem,  to  be  the  sole  leader— procured 
Sidney’s  recall  by  royal  orders  when  al¬ 
ready  on  board. 

Ills  career  introduces  us  no  loss  to 
distinguished  foreigners  than  to  emi¬ 
nent  Ktiglishmen.  immediately  on  his 
first  departure  from  England  we  find 
him,  in  the  treacherous  days  of  calm 
that  preceded  the  massacre  of  St.  liar- 
tholomew,  installed  by  Chailes  IX.  as 
a  gentleman  of  his  bedchamber  and 
present  at  the  French  Court  when 
bright  with  all  “  its  beauty  and  its 
chivalry,”  moving  among  Coligny  and 
Montmorency,  Henry  of  Xavaire  and 
Conde,  the  lively  Queen  Mother  Cath- 
eiine  and  the  hapless  bride  Margaret. 
Five  years  later  he  was  on  the  Conti¬ 
nent  again,  no  longer  as  a  student  but 
as  a  royal  envoy.  On  this  occasion  he 
met  the  young  viceroy  of  the  Nether¬ 
lands,  Don  John  of  Austria,  the  com¬ 
mander  whose  victory  at  Lepanto  had 
arrested  the  westward  How  of  the  Otto¬ 
man  power,  and  won  from  the  Pope 
the  joyful  cry,  “  There  was  a  man  sent 
from  God,  whose  name  was  John  !” 
Receiving  Sidney  at  first  with  some 
haughtiness,  Don  John  was  won  by  the 
charm  of  his  manner  and  the  ability  of 
his  address  to  treat  him  with  such  rare 
honor  and  respect  as  surprised  the  be¬ 
holders.  In  this  mission  he  came  into 
friendly  consultation  with  Duke  Casi- 
mir,  brother  of  the  Elector  Palatine, 
on  the  possibility  of  leaguing  together 
the  Protestant  powers  of  Germany  ;  he 
delivered  to  the  bigoted  Emperor  Ru¬ 
dolph  II.  the  message  of  Elizabeth  e.x- 
horting  him  to  adhere  to  the  liberal 
policy  of  Maximilian  :  and,  to  his  great 
delight,  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  chief  living  Protestant  hero,  the 
man  whose  steady  courage  in  the  deep¬ 
est  gloom  had  upheld  the  spirit  of  the 
Netherlands  and  whose  wise  guidance 
was  enabling  them  to  maintain  their 
struggle  for  liberty  against  the  skilled 
soldiery  and  the  vast  resources  of  Spain. 
What  William  of  Orange  thought  of 
his  visitor  appears  from  the  message  he 
sent  to  Elizabeth  some  years  after  by 
another  Englishman,  inviting  her  at- 
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tention  to  Sidney’s  abilities  and  recom¬ 
mending  him  for  more  active  employ¬ 
ment  under  the  Crown — a  message 
which,  coming  to  Sidney  first,  was  by 
him  prevented  from  being  delivered  to 
the  Queen,  for,  as  she  had  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  herself  of  judging  what  Sidney 
was,  he  deemed  that  such  a  recom¬ 
mendation  would  be  but  a  useless  irri¬ 
tation  to  her.  His  foreign  friends  in¬ 
cluded  the  religious  Du  Plessis  Mornay 
and  the  sceptical  Giordano  Bruno,  and 
among  the  writers  who  dedicated  to  him 
some  of  their  works,  with  strong  jiro- 
testations  of  affection  and  admiration, 
were  Justus  Lipsius,  Scipio  Gentilis, 
and  Theophilus  Banosius.  But  of  all 
his  foreign  fiiendships,  the  most  re¬ 
markable,  and  that  which  colored  his 
life  most  deeply,  was  that  with  Hubert 
Languet. 

Languet  was  a  man  of  eminent  learn¬ 
ing,  a  pupil  of  Melanchthon,  and  of 
high  position  among  the  Huguenots. 
A  Frenchman  by  nation,  he  had  es¬ 
caped  the  Paris  massacre,  and  was  at 
Frankfort  on  his  way  to  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Vienna,  where  he  was  to  reside 
as  diplomatic  agent  for  the  Protestant 
Elector  of  Saxony,  when  he  became  ac¬ 
cidentally  acquainted  with  Philip  Sid¬ 
ney  who  was  staying  in  the  same  house. 
Sidney  was  a  young  man  of  eighteen, 
Languet  was  an  elderly  man  of  fifty- 
four,  ten  years  older  than  Sidney’s  fa¬ 
ther.  He  was  charmed  at  first  sight 
with  the  grace,  the  goodness,  and  the 
intellectual  eagerness  that  were  apparent 
in  Sidney  ;  into  the  heart  of  the  lonely 
statesman,  saddened  with  the  miseries 
of  his  country  and  the  evils  that  had 
befallen  Iris  religion,  there  came  a  fresh 
and  unexpected  delight  from  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  one  of  such  fair  prom¬ 
ise  ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  loved 
Sidney  as  his  son,  and  indeed  with  such 
keen  pleasure  in  his  company  and  in 
the  interchange  of  thought  with  him  as 
is  not  usual  even  on  the  part  of  a  fa¬ 
ther.  Sidney,  who  felt  the  honor  of 
such  attention  from  a  man  so  distin¬ 
guished,  naturally  responded  ;  he 
valued  Languet  as  an  instructor,  re¬ 
spected  him  as  a  man  of  worth,  and 
loved  him  as  a  friend.  Both  men  were 
loving  and  both  were  lovable  ;  the 
greater  age  of  Languet,  though  it  natu¬ 
rally  led  him  into  the  position  of  Men- 
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tor,  did  not  prevent  his  putting  him¬ 
self  on  a  level  with  Sidney  in  friendly 
intercouiso,  and  in  their  correspondence 
they  joke  together  in  a  way  that  shows 
that  tlieir  friendship  was  not  liampered 
by  feelings  of  constraint.  They  stayed 
for  a  time  at  Frankfort  and  thence 
went  on  together  to  Vienna,  and  re¬ 
mained  there  during  Sidney’s  first  win¬ 
ter  abroad  :  next  year,  in  the  summer 
of  l.’)T3,  they  parted,  not  without  tears 
on  Sidney’s  pait,  and  Sidney  went  on 
to  Italy.  During  his  stay  there,  in 
Vienna,  Padua,  and  the  neighboihood, 
Laiiguet  and  he  corresponded  weekly 
by  Latin  letters. 

"While  the  letters  of  Languet  afford 
ample  evidence  of  the  charm  which 
Sidney  exercised,  not  only  over  him 
(which  might  show  merely  a  personal 
idiosyncrasy),  but  over  the  friends  to 
whom  Languet  gave  him  introductions, 
the  few  letters  of  Sidney  that  remain 
to  us  justify  the  charm  by  their  amia¬ 
bility,  their  modesty,  and  the  eager¬ 
ness  they  disjilay  to  fit  himself  for 
doing  worthy  work  in  the  world.  Lan¬ 
guet  did  not  hesitate  to  express  freely 
to  his  young  friend  the  admiration 
which  his  character  aroused. 

“  My  object,”  he  snys  to  Sidney,  ‘‘  in  writ¬ 
ing  to  him”  (the  Count  of  Hnnnau)  “  was 
merely  to  give  you  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
those  whom  I  considered  to  be  admirers  and 
lovers  of  goodness  wherever  they  find  it,  be¬ 
cause  I  am  sure  that  your  character  will  at 
once  make  them  your  friends.  ”  .  .  .  ‘‘Your 
father  expects  to  see  the  full  harvest  of  those 
vaiied  virtues  which  your  character  promises 
so  largely  to  produce.”  ...  ‘‘ If  I  had  a 

poor  lad  who  was  like  you  in  character  and 
talent,  I  should  adopt  him  as  my  son,  and 
leave  him  all  my  property  and  not  care  of 
what  race  he  was  born.”  ...  ”  The  French 

ambassador  in  his  letters  shows  that  he  has 
the  highest  respect  for  your  abilities.”  .  .  . 
‘‘Count  Hannan’s  letters  breathe  a  true  and 
brotherly  love  to  you,  and  Welsperg  loves  you 
hardly  less  than  I  do.”  .  .  .  “The  letters 
which  I  receive  from  them  breathe  the  most 
vehement  love  of  you,  and  hardly  contain 
anything  but  your  praises.” 

Sidney  was  not  unappreciative  of 
such  love,  nor  was  his  head  turned  by 
such  praises.  From  Venice  he  writes  : — 

‘‘  And  then,  my  dearest  Languet,  I  shall  see 
you,  and  one  conversation  with  yon  w'ould 
give  me  more  delight  than  the  magnificent 
magnificences  of  all  these  magnificors.”  .  .  . 
‘‘  While  I  enjoy  their  acquaintance”  (that  is, 
of  the  friends  whom  he  owed  to  Languet's 
introduction)"  with  the  greatest  pleasure  to 


myself,  I  am  perpetually  reminded  of  your 
surpassing  love  of  me,  which  yon  show  in 
taking  so  much  and  such  unmerited  care  not 
only  for  me  but  for  all  my  concerns  and  con¬ 
veniences.” 

On  one  occasion  Langnet  requested 
his  portrait,  especially  that  he  might 
show  it  to  his  friends  who  felt  that  no 
man  could  possess  such  a  gifted  mind 
as  he  described  Sidney’s  to  be  without 
showing  it  in  his  countenance,  ile 
hoped,  however,  that  if  Sidney  wished 
to  refuse  his  request  he  would  ftel  at 
liberty  to  do  so  without  fear  of  offend¬ 
ing,  and  he  sent  at  the  same  time  some 
eulogistic  verses  which  he  asked  to  have 
placed  beneath  the  proposed  picture. 
Sidney’s  reply  ran  : — 

"  I  atii  both  glad  and  sorry  that  you  ask  me 
so  earnestly  for  my  portrait  ;  glad  because  a 
request  of  this  sort  breathes  the  spirit  of  your 
sweet  and  already  long  tiled  affection  for  me, 
and  sorry  that  you  have  any  hesitation  in  ask¬ 
ing  me  for  such  trilling  matters,  for  even  were 
there  not  between  ns  a  true  and  perfect  friend¬ 
ship  .  .  .  yet  I  have  received  so  much  from 
you  that  you  may  rightfully  demand  from  me 
as  a  debt  far  greater  things  than  this.  .  .  . 
As  to  your  verses,  though  it  is  truly  a  thing  to 
boast  of  to  be  praised  by  one  so  praised  as 
yourself,  and  though  they  are  most  welcome 
to  me  as  testifying  j’our  eternal  goodwill  to 
me,  yet  I  should  be  unwilling  to  be  so  gravely 
wanting  in  modesty  as  to  have  such  a  declara¬ 
tion  of  my  piaises  insciibed  on  my  portrait, 
especially  when  I  have  not  deserved  it.  In 
this,  therefore,  I  pray  you  pardon  me.” 

In  none  of  bis  letters  is  this  modesty, 
which  is  so  essential  an  element  in 
courtesy  and  in  giace  of  demeanor, 
more  fully  brought  out  than  in  his  lov¬ 
ing  answer  to  a  letter  in  which  Languet 
explained  why,  though  solicitous  about 
Sidney,  he  was  indifferent  to  his  own 
safety.  Languet  alleged  the  double 
ground  that  his  own  position  and  abili 
ties  were  such  that  his  life  afforded  him 
no  opportunity  for  usefulness,  and  that 
death  would  but  deliver  him  from  the 
wretchedness  which  any  humane  man 
could  not  fail  to  suffer  in  view  of  the 
crimes  that  for  years  past  had  been  per¬ 
petrated  in  “  my  unhappy  Fiance”  and 
in  Belgium.  To  this  Sidney  replied  : — 

‘‘  This  last  letter  of  yours  has  so  distressed 
me  that  I  can  hardly  summon  courage  to  reply 
to  it.  Alas,  my  dear  Languet,  is  it  possible 
that  you  are  unhappy  when  you  are  admired 
and  loved  by  every  man  that  has  a  spark  of 
goodness  in  him  ?  If  it  were  anything  in  your 
private  concerns  that  thus  troubled  you,  I 
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should  beg  and  beseech  you,  by  the  love  I 
bear  you  and  by  our  sworn  friendship  which 
I  shall  cherish  as  long  as  I  live,  to  let  your 
advancing  age  repose  on  my  affection  (true, 
it  has  not  much  power,  yet  inclination  of  itself 
may  effect  something),  and  be  assured  there 
is  nothing  I  call  my  own  to  which  you  have 
not  by  the  same  title  a  prior  claim.  But  as  I 
have  long  known  your  strength  of  mind,  and 
as  I  perceive  from  that  very  letter  that  your 
grief  arises  from  the  state  of  the  good  cause 
and  your  own  dear  country,  I  have  hardly 
anything  left  to  write.  Should  I  offer  you 
consolation  by  citing  from  remote  history  ex¬ 
amples  of  other  kingdoms  which  have  not 
only  recovered  from  a  far  more  desperate  con¬ 
dition,  but  have  afterward  mastered  the 
world  ?  My  youth  and  my  deficiencies  forbid 
this.  Then  must  I  hold  my  peace,  or  rather 
pass  over  that  part  of  your  letter  in  silence  ? 
Surely  that  would  be  to  neglect  my  friend  and 
break  every  law  of  friendship.  And  so  since 
I  am  ashamed  to  speak,  and  ashamed  to  hold 
my  peace,  I  think  it  better  to  say  a  few  words 
so  as  to  do  the  duty,  as  far  as  may  be,  of  a 
modest  man,  and  at  the  same  time  of  a  loving 
friend.” 

lie  then  proceeds  to  mention  some 
points  in  the  position  of  public  affairs 
which  had  inclined  him  to  a  more  cheer¬ 
ful  view  of  matters  than  his  friend  took, 
but  adds  : — 

‘‘  But  you  look  far  into  the  future  and  see 
not  only  these  bare  facts,  but  their  conse¬ 
quences  too,  and  therefore  I  hope  you  will 
receive  what  I  have  said,  not  as  advice  but  as 
the  expression  of  my  very  great  regard  for 
you.” 

Particularly  was  he  surprised  to  find 
his  friend  speaking  of  himself  as  of  no 
use  :  “  I  can  only  declare,  and  I  will 
affirm  as  long  as  I  live,  that  I  have  de¬ 
rived  more  advantage  from  my  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  you  than  from  all  the 
rest  of  the  time  I  have  spent  on  my 
travels.”  And  he  winds  up  his  remarks 
by  hoping  that  Languet  “  will  not 
think  this  either  arrogance,  which  I 
hope  is  not  one  of  my  faults,  nor  lo¬ 
quacity,’’  but  only  “  a  wish  to  do  what 
I  can  to  relieve  you  from  distress  ;  and 
yet,  after  all,  it  is  merely  a  case  of  the 
old  proverb,  the  sow  teaching  Minerva.” 

Though  Sidney  endeavored  to  inspire 
his  friend  with  cheerfulness,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  political  troubles  of  the 
times,  he  was  far  from  being  himself 
blind  or  indifferent  to  those  troubles. 
In  all  his  correspondence  with  Languet, 
it  is  present  to  the  minds  of  both  of 
them  that  Sidney  is  destined  and  bound 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  national 
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and  religious  life  of  his  country,  and, 
with  a  view  to  taking  that  part  worth¬ 
ily,  is  bound  to  inform  himself  as  fully 
as  he  can  of  the  position  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  in  Europe.  The  ac¬ 
ceptance  by  Henri  of  Valois  of  the 
crown  of  Poland,  his  return  to  h’ ranee 
as  king  on  the  death  of  Charles  IX., 
the  prospects  of  Ottoman  invasion  of 
Venice  or  Spain,  the  position  of  the 
Protestant  princes  in  Germany,  the 
gigantic  attempts  made  by  Spain  to 
crush  out  freedom  and  Protestant  be¬ 
lief  in  Holland — these  were  the  leading 
subjects  of  their  letters,  and  aroused  in 
Sidney  no  less  deep  interest  than  in 
Languet.  As  to  the  progress  of  the 
Turks— who  had  already  advanced  be¬ 
yond  the  situation  immortalized  for 
Englishmen  as  the  background  of  Othel¬ 
lo  ;  who  had  wrested  Cyprus  from  Ven¬ 
ice  and  were  threatening  the  mainland 
— neither  of  the  friends  was  disposed  to 
regard  their  probable  success  as  an  un¬ 
mitigated  calamity.  Italy,  they  thought, 
would  fall  before  the  Turks,  but  Italy, 
in  their  view,  is  “  the  forge  in  which 
are  wrought  the  causes  of  all  these 
ills,”  the  miseries  of  the  time.  And, 
moreover,  Sidney,  impressed  no  less 
than  Ascham  had  been  by  the  astound¬ 
ing  corruption  and  the  manifold  allure¬ 
ments  to  evil  which  he  saw  around 
him,  thought  that  the  possession  of 
“  this  abandoned  Italy”  would  so  ener¬ 
vate  the  Turks  that  they  would  be  no 
longer  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Eu¬ 
rope. 

The  deepest  interest  of  the  friends 
naturally  centred  on  the  contest  in 
Holland.  When  Sidney  heard,  with 
profound  distress,  of  the  defeat  and 
death  of  Louis  of  Nassau,  the  brother 
and  lieutenant  of  Orange,  he  wrote 
home  to  his  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Leices¬ 
ter,  drawing  his  attention  to  the  grave 
consequences  which  were  thought,  in 
the  society  in  which  Sidney  moved  at 
Venice,  likely  to  ensue  from  so  impor¬ 
tant  a  Spanish  success.  Soon  after  he 
received  a  letter  from  Languet,  men¬ 
tioning,  in  a  sportive  vein,  the  great 
things  the  Spanish  general,  Don  John 
of  Austria,  had  done  and  was  expected 
to  do  (he  was  not  only  to  crush  the 
Netherlands,  but  to  come  to  England, 
“  subdue  the  English  by  the  terror  of 
his  name,”  free  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
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marry  her,  and  be  King  of  Scotland 
and  England  also),  and  advising  Sid¬ 
ney  that  it  would  be  well  for  him  to 
change  the  name  of  Philip,  of  which  he 
was  so  proud,  and  get  it  altered  to 
John,  if  he  could  possibly  get  an  indul¬ 
gence  or  dispensation  to  enable  liim  to 
do  so.  Sidney  began  re{dying  to  his 
jests  with  others,  hut  broke  off  in  char¬ 
acteristic  language : — 

“But,  my  dear  Lnngnet,  what  are  we 
doing  !  Jesting  in  times  like  these  !  I  can¬ 
not  think  that  there  is  any  one  possessed  of 
common  understanding  who  does  not  see  to 
what  these  rough  storms  are  driving,  by  which 
all  Christendom  has  been  agitated  these  many 
years.  If  there  is  any  one  who  sees  what  is 
to  follow  and  is  not  moved  by  it,  I  say  that 
such  a  man  must  either  take  his  place  among 
the  gods  or  be  classed  with  the  brutes  in  hu¬ 
man  form.  But  this  is  a  true  relief,  or,  rath¬ 
er,  this  is  the  true  fruit  of  friendship,  that 
the  remembrance  of  a  dear  friend  is  not  only 
a  great  alleviation  of  all  sorrow,  but  in  the 
midst  of  most  grave  affairs  it  forces  a  man  to 
descend  to  a  certain  relaxation  of  his  mind 
which  consists  especially  in  play  of  humor,’’ 

such,  he  observes,  as  Socrates  and  More 
could  not  suppress  even  in  (he  hour  of 
death. 

Though  Sidney  could  thus  on  occa¬ 
sion  cite  precedents  for  gayety,  gayety 
had  certainly  no  excessive  share  in  his 
composition,  which,  as  we  learn  from 
Languet’s  letters,  inclined  rather  to 
overmuch  melancholy.  The  anxious 
friend  referred  to  this  as  a  reason  for 
advising  Philip  against  including  ge¬ 
ometry  in  his  course  of  studies,  con¬ 
sidering  that  the  intense  application 
and  the  concentration  of  mind  which 
it  involved  would  tend  to  make  him 
yet  graver  than  he  was  by  nature. 
“  Moreover,’-  said  the  affectionate  Men¬ 
tor,  “  you  have  no  health  to  s{)aio” — a 
consideration  which  troubled  him  not 
a  little  when  Phili2),  staying  on  in  Italy 
till  past  midsummer,  fell  ill.  “  If  you 
love  me,”  wrote  Languet,  ”  take  good 
care  of  your  health,  and  on  this  point 
have  consideration  for  yourself  and  not 
for  others.  If  any  misfortune  befall 
you,  I  shall  he  the  most  unhappy  of 
men,  for  the  only  thing  that  gives  me 
pleasure  is  our  friendship  and  the 
hopes  I  have  conceived  of  your  char¬ 
acter.” 

The  close  friendship  and  interchange 
of  thought  with  so  ardeut  a  Huguenot 
as  Languet  undoubtedly  cm2»hasizcd 


and  deepened  the  earnest  Protestant¬ 
ism  which  was  already  existing  in  Sid¬ 
ney’s  soul,  and  which,  though  it  is  not 
very  prominent  in  the  pojuilar  concep¬ 
tion  of  him,  strongly  colored  and  influ¬ 
enced  the  princijral  activities  of  his 
later  years.  Beneath  the  exterior  of  an 
accomplished  and  graceful  cavalier  lay 
the  soul  of  a  resolute  Puritan.  It  is 
well,  however,  to  remember  that  his 
Protestantism  was  not  that  of  the  nar¬ 
row  bigot  who  ensures  his  firm  adhe¬ 
sion  to  one  faith  by  resolutely  shutting 
his  eyes  to  every  glimpse  of  a  rival 
faith.  During  his  long  stay  in  Venice 
and  the  neighboring  cities  he  associat¬ 
ed  so  freely  and  iritimately  with  Roman 
Catholics  {hat,  when  he  had  started  on 
his  return  to  England,  Languet  wrote 
to  tell  him  how  his  English  friends 
were  expressing  fears  of  his  having  for¬ 
saken  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  to 
advise  his  dissipating  these  fears  by 
mixing  closely  with  the  Protestant 
ministers  of  Germany.  Sidney  evi¬ 
dently  thought  as  little  of  a  “  fugitive 
and  cloistered”  faith  us  Milton  did  of 
a  “  fugitive  and  cloistered  virtue,  un¬ 
exercised  and  unbreathed,  that  never 
sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
slinks  out  of  the  race  where  that  im¬ 
mortal  garland  is  to  be  run  for,  not 
without  dust  and  heat,”  and  would, 
though  Languet  apparently  would  not, 
have  said  of  Error  what  Milton  says  of 
Vice,  that  ‘‘  he  that  can  apprehend  and 
consider  [her|  with  all  her  baits  and 
seeming  pleasures^  and  yet  abstain,  and 
yet  distinguisb,  and  yet  prefer  that 
'which  is  truly  better,  he  is  the  true 
wayfaring  Christian.” 

Sidney  returned  to  Vienna,  stayed 
awhile  again  with  Languet,  and  then 
proceeded  to  England.  To  a  German 
friend,  whom  he  informed  of  his  safe 
arrival  at  ”  this  our  island  nest,”  he 
was  able  also  to  send  word  that  he 
found  the  English  Queen,  “  though 
somewhat  advanced  in  years,  yet  still 
vigorous  in  health,  which,  as  it  is  God’s 
will  that  our  safety  should  hang  on  so 
slender  a  thread,  is  deservedly  com¬ 
mended  to  God  in  the  earnest  prayers 
of  our  people.”  It  was  on  chance  let¬ 
ters  like  this  that  men  were  largely  de¬ 
pendent  in  those  days  for  their  knowl¬ 
edge  of  even  so  vital  a  question  as 
whether  Elizabeth  were  living  or  dead  ; 
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and  little  as  her  “  advanced  years” — 
she  was  not  yet  forty-two — would  lend 
color  to  the  occasional  rumors  of  her 
death,  such  as  Languet  mentioned  when 
writing  to  Sidney  in  Italy,  the  great 
issues  that  hung  on  that  “  slender 
thread”  must  have  made  many  men 
anxious  for  reliable  news  of  her  health. 

Sidney  was  now  introduced,  under 
the  auspices  of  his  uncle  Leicester,  to 
the  Court  circle,  and  attended  the 
Queen  in  her  progresses  to  the  cele¬ 
brated /e/e«  at  Kenilworth  and  to  other 
homes  of  the  English  nobility.  In 
about  a  year  and  a  lialf  he  was  selected 
as  the  fittest  person  to  discharge  a  com¬ 
plimentary  embassy  to  the  Courts  of 
the  new  Emperor  Rudolph  and  the  new 
Elector  Palatine,  but  he  showed  the 
stuff  that  WHS  in  him  by  procuring  the 
expansion  of  his  commission,  and  get¬ 
ting  himself  empowered,  not  merely  to 
utter  courteous  commonplaces  to  Elect¬ 
or  and  Emperor,  but  to  enter  on  such 
negotiations  with  the  German  princes 
as  might  best  tend  to  the  union  of  the 
Protestants  among  themselves  and  to 
their  protection  from  persecution  by 
the  Romanists.  In  all  this  he  had,  of 
course,  the  hearty  sympathy  and  co¬ 
operation  of  Languet,  who  joined  him 
at  Heidelberg,  went  with  him  to  the 
Imperial  Court  at  Prague,  and  accom- 
])anied  him  on  his  return  as  far  as  to 
Cologne.  But  among  the  German 
Protestant  princes,  with  the  exception 
of  Duke  Casimir,  he  found  so  much 
jealousy  and  so  little  enthusiasm  that 
he  was  able  to  accomplish  little,  though 
the  manner  in  which  he  acquitted  him¬ 
self  of  his  mission  won  for  him  deep  re¬ 
spect  and  earnest  praise.  It  did  not, 
however,  lead  to  his  employment  by 
the  Queen  on  any  more  important  work 
than  that  of  adorning  the  Court  by  his 
presence  at  pageants  and  progresses, 
and  though  he  employed  some  of  his 
leisure  in  drawing  up  and  presenting 
to  the  Queen  an  elaborate  vindication 
of  his  father’s  Irish  administration  from 
the  charges  made  against  it  by  his  ene¬ 
mies,  we  find  him  pining  under  what 
he  felt  as  enforced  inactivity.  He  had 
indeed  hopes  of  the  Queen  sending 
armed  help  to  the  Netherlands,  in 
which  case  ho  anticipated  that  he 
should  himself  see  active  military  ser¬ 
vice— an  aspiration  which  drew  from 


Languet  a  caution  against  his  falling 
into  the  general  error  of  over-impetu¬ 
ous  youth,  to  count  it  more  honorable 
to  do  the  work  of  a  soldier  than  of  a 
leader,  and  rather  earn  a  name  for 
boldness  than  for  judgment.  Such  a 
caution  might  seem  almost  prophetic 
of  the  day  of  Zutphen  and  of  the  con¬ 
flict  which  ‘‘  was  magnificent,  but  was 
not  war.”  In  the  meantime,  Sidney 
thoaght  that  he  was  rusting.  He  wrote 
to  Languet  in  -March,  1878  : — 

“  The  use  of  the  pen,  as  you  may  see,  has 
plainly  fallen  from  me,  and  my  mind  itself,  if 
perhaps  it  ever  had  any  power  in  any  direc¬ 
tion,  is  now  beginning  through  indolent  ease 
to  lose  its  strength  unconsciously  and  to  relax 
it  not  unwillingly.  For  to  what  end  are  our 
thoughts  to  be  excited  to  various  knowledge 
unless  room  is  afforded  for  such  exercise  of 
that  knowledge  as  may  redound  to  the  public 
advantage,  and  this  in  a  corrupt  age  cannot 
be  expected  ?’  ’ 

His  military  yearnings  were  not  en¬ 
couraged  by  Languet,  who,  earnest  for 
his  marriage,  assured  him  that  by  giv¬ 
ing  his  country  a  son  like  himself  he 
would  be  doing  more  good  to  the  world 
than  by  the  slaughter  of  a  thousand 
Spaniards.  Nor  was  his  father  more 
favorable  to  such  projects.  When 
Philip  contemplated  joining  Duke  Casi- 
mir’s  expedition  to  help  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  Sir  Henry  Sidney  manifested 
unmistakably  his  belief  that  Philip’s 
presence  and  influence  at  Court  were 
important  for  the  defence  of  his  fa-  , 
ther’s  policy  and  interest.  At  the 
Court  Philip  stayed,  and  probably  felt 
it  little  better  than  trifling  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  another  royal  visit  to 
his  uncle,  he  sketched  a  small  masque 
— ”  The  Lady  of  the  May” — embody¬ 
ing  some  of  the  inevitable  compliments 
to  her  Majesty’s  beauty.  To  Languet 
he  expressed  plainly  his  distaste  for 
Court  life — very  jrossibly  he  viewed  it 
not  much  more  favorab  y  than  Spen¬ 
ser  did,  who  about  this  time  gained 
through  him  an  introduction  to  it ; 
but  Languet,  persuaded  that  privacy 
was  not  Sidney’s  sphere  of  duty,  urged 
him,  notwithstanding  the  great  difficul¬ 
ties  of  keeping  unspotted  by  its  many 
temptations,  to  stand  firm  on  his  prin¬ 
ciples  and  strength  of  mind  against 
these  difficulties,  knowing  that  the 
harder  the  conflict,  the  greater  the 
glory  of  a  triumph.  When,  however. 
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Languet  had  himself  been  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Court,  as  he  was  in  1579,  when  he 
accompanied  Duke  Casimir  on  a  mis¬ 
sion  to  Elizabeth,  he  felt  more  sympa¬ 
thy  with  Sidney’s  complaints  of  it  and 
more  fears  as  to  its  possible  influence 
upon  him.  He  wrote  : — 

“  It  was  a  delight  to  me  last  winter  to  see 
jfon  high  iu  favor  and  enjo^/ing  the  esteem  of 
all  your  countrymen  ;  but,  to  speak  plainly, 
the  habits  of  your  Court  seemed  to  me  some¬ 
what  less  manly  than  I  could  have  wished, 
and  most  of  your  noblemen  appeared  to  me 
to  seek  for  reputation  more  by  a  kind  of  affect¬ 
ed  courtesy  than  by  those  virtues  which  are 
wholesome  to  the  State,  and  which  are  most 
becoming  to  generous  spirits  and  to  men  of 
high  birth.  1  was  sorry,  therefore,  and  so 
were  other  friends  of  yours,  to  see  you  wasting 
the  tlower  of  your  life  on  such  things  ;  and  1 
feared  lest  that  noble  nature  of  yours  should 
be  dulled,  and  lest,  from  habit,  you  should 
be  brought  to  take  pleasure  in  pursuits  which 
only  enervate  the  mind.” 

’I’liere  were  at  this  time  some  thoughts 
of  Sidney’s  going  over,  though  with  no 
public  commission,  to  the  Netherlands 
and  leading  a  troop  of  horse  to  aid  the 
Prince  of  Orange.  Linguet  was  not 
without  his  apprehensions  that  he  would 
prove  scarcely  stern  and  rigid  enough 
for  a  commander.  “  By  nature  and 
inclination,”  he  said,  “  you  are  formed 
for  gentleness,  and  soldiers  cannot  be 
kept  to  their  duty  without  severity.” 
The  expedition  to  the  Netherlands  did 
not  come  yet,  but  several  causes  were 
combining  to  occasion  Sidney  a  brief 
absence  from  Court  life.  A  quarrel 
with  an  insolent  nobleman — a  refusal 
to  yield  to  the  Queen’s  representations 
that  however  insolent  a  nobleman  might 
be,  a  private  gentleman  ought  to  give 
way  to  him — the  loss  of  the  royal  favor 
by  his  uncle,  who  had  had  the  hardi¬ 
hood  to  take  a  wife  (the  widowed  moth¬ 
er,  by  the  way,  of  Sidney’s  Stella),  and 
by  Sir  Henry,  whose  visits  to  his  mar¬ 
ried  daughter  at  W'^ilton  were  more  fre¬ 
quent  than  pleased  the  Queen — had  al¬ 
ready  rendered  Elizabeth  not  too  well 
affected  toward  Sidney,  when  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  endeavor  to  persuade  her  of 
the  inexpediency  of  a  step  to  which  she 
seemed  greatly  inclined,  a  marriage 
with  Francis  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother 
of  the  French  King.  The  suitor  was 
some  twenty  years  younger  than  Eliza¬ 
beth  ;  but  Sidney’s  objections  did  not 
rest  on  the  disparity  of  age,  but  on  the 
New  Skbiks.— Voe.  LXV.,  No.  2. 


dangers  to  religion  and  to  the  indepen* 
dence  of  the  country  which  seemed  like¬ 
ly  to  ensue  from  union  with  a  prince 
so  closely  allied  to  the  French  throne, 
and  belonging  to  a  family  stained  with 
the  guilt  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  mas¬ 
sacre — “  the  son,”  as  Sidney  says,  “  of 
a  Jezebel  of  our  age.”  ’The  repeated 
protestations  of  the  Queen  that  she  had 
no  personal  wish  to  marry  at  all,  and 
should  only  be  induced  to  do  so  by  re¬ 
gard  to  her  people’s  welfare,  made  it  a 
somewhat  easier  and  less  delicate  task 
than  it  would  otherwise  have  been  for 
Sidney  to  argue  the  unwisdom  of  the 
step,  but  it  was  still  a  bold  course  for 
him  to  take,  and  in  yielding  to  the 
urgency  of  men  in  a  higher  position 
than  himself  that  he  should  take  it,  he 
manifested  no  small  public  spirit,  and 
probably  was  conscious  of  imperilling 
his  own  advancement.  The  Queen  re¬ 
sented  the  advice,  though  temperately 
expressed,  and  Sidney  found  it  desir¬ 
able  to  retire  for  a  time  from  her  pres¬ 
ence.  He  sought  his  sister’s  home  at 
Wilton,  and  amused  himself  and  her 
by  writing  “  Arcadia.” 

As  his  retirement  continued  for  some 
time,  Languet  and  the  other  friends 
who  were  watchful  of  his  career  began 
to  grow  anxious.  Languet  was  at  this 
time  living  at  Antwerp — largely,  he  de¬ 
clared,  in  order  to  be  within  easy  reach 
of  Sidney  by  letter — and  Sidney  had 
shown  his  gratitude  for  the  introduc¬ 
tions  which  he  had  in  past  time  re¬ 
ceived  to  Languet’s  friends,  by  creating 
in  his  own  friends  the  wish  to  know 
Languet.  ”  One  great  advantage,” 
writes  the  elder  man,  “  of  your  regard 
for  me  I  find  in  this,  that  there  is  hard¬ 
ly  one  of  those  whom  you  have  made 
your  friends  who  does  not  desire  to 
obtain  my  friendship  because  he  knows 
that  you  love  me.”  These  friends  at 
length  became  urgent  with  Languet  to 
rouse  Sidney  from  the  lethargy  into 
which  he  seemed  to  have  fallen,  and, 
rather  to  satisfy  them  than  himself, 
Languet  at  length  wrote. 

He  recalled  to  Sidney’s  mind  the 
hopes  which  he  had  early  conceived  of 
him. 

”  When  we  lived  together,”  he  wrote,  “  I 
so  greatly  admired  the  acuteness  of  your  appre¬ 
hension— young  as  you  were — the  soundness 
of  your  judgment,  and  your  high  and  exoel- 
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lent  spirit,  that  I  had  no  doubt,  if  God  grant¬ 
ed  you  long  life,  your  country  would  receive 
no  small  assistance  in  dangers  from  your  vir¬ 
tue  ;  especially  since  1  observed  (in  addition 
to  those  mental  endowments)  splendor  of 
birth,  majesty  of  person,  the  expectation  of 
great  wealth,  the  authority  and  inhuence  of 
your  relations  in  your  country,  and  all  those 
other  things  which  are  commonly  called  gifts 
of  fortune.” 

His  professed  love  of  retirement  had 
even  then  occasioned  Languetsome  un¬ 
easiness,  especially  as  it  appeared  to 
accord  with  Sidney’s  "modesty  and  ab¬ 
sence  of  ambition  :  he  had  trusted, 
however,  that  Sidney  would  not,  even 
if  he  wished  it,  be  allowed  in  later  years 
to  deny  his  country  the  benefit  of  his 
services. 

“  On  your  return  to  England,  ’’  he  continued, 
“adorned  with  (hose  splendid  endowments 
and  furnished  with  information  beyond  your 
years,  yon  carried  away  the  admiration  of  all 
men,  and  ail  of  your  nobility  who  have  a 
name  for  generosity  of  sentiment  began  eager¬ 
ly  to  compete  for  your  friendship." 

His  welcome  reception  at  Court,  his 
mission  to  the  Imperial  Court,  the 
eulogies  on  him  uttered  by  Elizabeth 
to  Duke  Casimir,  all  had  conspiied  to 
raise  the  hopes  of  his  fiiends.  Now, 
however,  the  writer,  who  had  come 
nearer  to  watch  his  successes, 

“  found,”  he  says,  “  a  sort  of  cloud  over  your 
fortunes,  which  turned  the  pleasure  I  already 
enjoyed  by  anticipation  into  sorrow.  Con¬ 
sider  well,  I  entreat  you,  how  far  it  is  honor¬ 
able  to  you  to  lurk  where  you  are  while  your 
country  is  imploring  the  aid  and  support  of 
her  sons.  If  the  advice  which  you  offered, 
believing  it  to  be  good  for  England,  was  not 
received  as  it  deserved,  yon  must  not  there¬ 
fore  be  angry  with  your  country  ;  for  good 
citizens  ought  to  pardon  her  every  w’rong  and 
not,  for  any  such  reason,  desist  from  working 
for  her  preservation.” 

Whether  in  consequence  of  this  let¬ 
ter,  or  from  independent  reasons,  Sid¬ 
ney  about  this  time  quitted  his  retire¬ 
ment  and  returned  to  the  world  of 
action.  About  a  month  after  Languet 
wrote,  Sidney  was  again  at  Leicester 
House,  as  appears  by  an  affectionate 
letter,  dated  in  October,  1580,  to  his 
brother  Robert,  then  studying  in  Ger¬ 
many — a  letter  written  when  he  was  al¬ 
most  asleep,  “  over-watched  with  tedi¬ 
ous  business,”  and  oppressed  apparent¬ 
ly  with  great  melancholy.  Languet 
heard  with  satisfaction  of  his  having 
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quitted  his  retirement,  and  a  letter  of 
congratulation  on  his  doing  so  is  nearly 
the  last  extant  letter  that  passed  be¬ 
tween  the  friends  ;  for  most  of  Sidney’s 
letters  to  Languet,  as  above  mentioned, 
are  lost,  and  Languet’send  abruptly  in 
this  same  month,  October,  1580,  prob¬ 
ably  by  reason  of  the  illness  which  soon 
after  seized  him  and  from  which  he 
never  recovered.  The  year  1581,  which 
saw  Sidney’s  chances  of  union  with 
Penelope  Devereux  destroyed  by  her 
hated  marriage  to  TiOid  Rich,  saw  him 
depiived  also  of  his  old  and  valued 
friend  Languet,  who  passed  away  at 
Antwerp,  kindly  nursed  by  the  wife  of 
his  Huguenot  compatriot  Mornay,  and 
not  sorry  to  be  removed  from  witness¬ 
ing  further  the  miseries  of  Holland  and 
of  France. 

Four  years  later,  Sidney,  who  during 
those  years  had  quietly  but  steadily  ad¬ 
vanced  in  public  life  and  state  employ¬ 
ment,  received  his  first  and  last  mili¬ 
tary  appointment  and  left  for  Flanders 
to  undertake  the  government  of  Flush¬ 
ing  and  to  take  part  in  that  expedition 
for  the  relief  of  the  Netherlands  from 
which  he  was  never  to  return.  His  let¬ 
ters  written  home  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties  there — duties  made  more 
arduous  by  his  endeavors  to  supply  the 
gaps  left  by  the  ueglect  and  indolence 
of  his  general,  Leicester — are  as  natu 
rally  the  outcome  of  his  habitual  relig¬ 
ious  earnestness,  as  his  words  and  action 
in  the  memorable  scene  at  Zutphen  are 
the  outcome  of  his  habitual  gentleness, 
considerateness,  and  courtesy. 

That  to  Languet  he  owed  much  of 
his  religious  earnestness,  much  of  the 
solid  basis  of  his  character,  he  welt 
knew  and  has  most  gratefully  acknowl¬ 
edged.  In  ‘‘  Arcadia,”  Philisidcs  (a 
poetical  name  for  himself,  formed  from 
the  first  syllables  of  his  two  names) 
thus  describes  under  pastoral  phraseol¬ 
ogy  his  indebtedness  to  Languet,  the 
“shepherd”  with  whom  he  had  asso¬ 
ciated  at  Vienna,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ister  or  Danube  :  — 

“  The  song  I  sang  old  Languet  had  me  taught, 

Languet,  the  shepherd  best  swift  Ister 
knew. 

For  clerkly  reed,  and  hating  what  is  naught. 

For  faithful  heart,  clean  hands,  and  mouth 
as  true. 

With  his  sweet  skill  my  skilless  youth  he 
drew 
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To  bnve  a  feeling  taste  of  him  that  sits 
Beyond  the  heaven,  far  more  beyond  onr 
wits. 

“  He  said  the  mnsic  best  thilk  powers  pleased 
Was  jump*  concord  between  our  wit  and 
will, 

Where  highest  notes  to  godliness  are  raised. 
And  lowest  sink  not  down  to  jot  of  ill ; 

With  old  true  tales  he  wont  mine  ears  to 
fill. 

How  shei)herds  did  of  yore,  how  now  they 
thrive, 

Spoiling  their  dock,  or  while  ’twixt  them 
they  strive. 

“  He  liked  me,  but  pitied  lustful  youth. 

His  good  strong  stuff  my  slippery  years  up¬ 
bore  ; 

He  still  hoped  well  because  I  loved  truth. 
Till  forced  to  part,  with  heart  and  eyes 
e’en  sore. 

To  worthy  Corydon  he  gave  me  o’er,”  etc. 

Tlie  charm  of  his  character,  however, 
Sidney  did  not  derive  from  Languet’s 
friendship  ;  it  was  there  already,  and 
it  was  that  which  won  Languet  to  be 
his  friend.  Ife  was  surely  the  original 
of  Spenser’s  Sir  Calidore,  the  Knight 
of  Courtesy  ; 

“  In  whom  it  seems  that  gentleness  of  spright 
And  manners  mild  were  planted  natural, 

To  which  he  added  comely  guise  withal 
And  gtauious  speech,  did  steal  men’s  hearts 
away.” 

Indeed,  it  probably  is  not  going  too 
far  to  surmise  that  it  was  largely  owing 
to  the  impression  Sidney  had  made 


upon  him  that  Spenser  devoted  a  whole 
book  of  the  “  Faery  Quecne”  to  sing¬ 
ing  the  praise  of  courtesy,  a  quality  not 
generally  estimated  as  its  beauty  en¬ 
titles  it  to  be.  Doubtless  there  is  a 
rugged  excellence  that  is  admirable 
even  without  courtesy,  as  in  Dr.  John¬ 
son  ;  and  there  is  a  surface  courtesy, 
which,  masking  a  cold  or  a  villainous 
heart,  is  as  repulsive  as  the  glitter  on 
the  sea  when  one  longs  for  firm  land, 
or  the  polish  on  marble  when  one  sighs 
for  warmth  and  comfort.  But  a  cour¬ 
tesy  like  Sidney’s  not  only  gives  a  high¬ 
er  beauty  to  excellence  but  is  itself  a 
part  of  excellence  :  there  go  to  its  com¬ 
position  the  most  precious  ingredients, 
modesty,  gentleness,  kindliness,  rever¬ 
ence,  self-sacrifice,  self-forgetfulness. 
There  were  in  Elizabeth’s  days  other 
brave  soldiers  besides  Sidney,  other 
thoughtful  statesmen,  other  elegant 
poets,  other  sturdy  champions  of  Prot¬ 
estantism,  but  there  was  no  man  whom 
the  nation  mourned  as  it  mourned  Sid¬ 
ney,  there  is  none  who  stands  out  from 
the  annals  of  that  time  with  the  moral 
halo  around  his  head  which  is  around 
Sidney’s,  for  not  only  did  he  combine 
in  himself  these  many  and  varied  claims 
on  men’s  respect,  but  he  heightened 
them  and  set  them  off  with  an  excep¬ 
tional  charm  of  manner,  the  fitting 
garb  of  an  exceptionally  beautiful  spirit. 
— Temple  Bar. 
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Then  the  angel  took  heed  to  a  woman’s  cry  : 

“  Give  me  love  in  my  life,  or,  alas  !  I  die  ; 

For  in  spite  of  my  beauty  and  rank  and  wit, 

I  grow  selfish  and  hard  for  the  lack  of  it.” 

Verses,  Wise  or  Otherwise. 

The  two  ^liss  Langs,  of  Lang  Hall, 
were  tbe  tutelary  goddesses  and  the 
patron  saints  of  the  little  village  of 
Liington  The  guiding  spirit  par  ex¬ 
cellence  was  Miss  Philippa.  She  was 
Miss  Lang  by  right,  but  we  always 
called  her  Miss  Philippa,  since  the 
Christian  names  of  i>eople  who  have 
lived  all  their  lives  in  one  place  become 

*  l.e.,  exact. 


public  property  in  a  way  that  new¬ 
comers  find  it  hard  to  understand. 
She  was  a  tall,  dark,  stately  lady,  who 
ruled  everybody  with  a  rod  of  ii’on — 
notably  her  younger  sister,  Belinda, 
who  never  presumed  to  call  her  soul 
her  own,  but  seemed  to  take  it  on  lease 
from  Miss  Philippa,  as  if  it  had  been 
one  of  the  Lang  Hall  farms.  Miss  Be¬ 
linda  was  ten  years  younger  than  her 
sister,  and  was  a  gentle,  beringleted 
creature,  with  a  face  which  Nature  had 
intended  to  be  sweet,  but  which  cir¬ 
cumstances  had  turned  slightly  sour. 
But  even  Miss  Belinda’s  sourness  had 
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nothing  harsh  or  biting  about  it ;  her 
sweetness  had  become  stale  and  flat 
rather  than  actively  acid,  and  her  dis¬ 
content  was  more  peaceable  than  many 
j)eople’s  contentment.  She  was  a  con- 
flrmed  invalid,  having  hurt  her  back 
in  a  carriage  accident  while  she  was 
quite  young,  and  never  having  walked 
afterward,  and  she  and  Miss  Pliilippa 
reigned  in  dual  state  up  at  Lang  Hall, 
their  parents  having  died  long  before 
my  time.  All  the  children  born  in 
Langton  were  duly  brought  up  in  the 
fear  of  Miss  Philippa  and  the  love  of 
Miss  Belinda,  and  the  little  girls  were 
usually  christened  Belinda  and  the 
boys  Philip. 

“  My  dear,”  said  Miss  Belinda  to  me 
one  day  when  1  was  sitting  by  her  sofa 
in  her  dainty,  old-fashioned  boudoir, 
“  does  it  ever  strike  you  what  a  won¬ 
derful  woman  my  sister  Philippa  is  ?” 

I  remarked  that  my  mind  had  ever 
been  impressed  by  the  wonder  of  Miss 
Philippa. 

“  But  not  at  all  clinging  in  her  na¬ 
ture,”  continued  Miss  Belinda.  “  I 
cannot  imagine  Philippa’s  heart  as 
being  ever  hungry  for  love,  can  you, 
Linda,  dear?” 

(Being  a  girl  born  in  Langton,  I  was 
naturally  named  Belinda  ) 

“  No,”  I  replied  ;  “  Miss  Philippa 
always  seems  strong  enough  to  stand 
alone.” 

“  That  is  just  it,  dear  child,”  con¬ 
tinued  the  invalid  in  her  soft,  cooing 
voice.  ”  And  I  think  that  strong  na¬ 
tures,  such  as  my  beloved  sister’s,  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  such  weak, 
impulsive,  loving  souls  as  mine.  Dear 
Philippa  is  always  kind  to  me — most 
kind — but  I  sometimes  fear  that  she 
deems  me  a  little  weak,  not  to  say  fool¬ 
ish,  in  my  way  of  looking  at  things.” 

“  Oh  !  I  am  sure  you  are  wrong 
there  ;  Miss  Philippa  is  much  too  fond 
of  you  to  ever  think  you  foolish.  But 
you  and  she  are  so  totally  different  that 
it  must  be  often  difficult  for  you  to  see 
eye  to  eye  in  things.” 

“  Exactly  so,  dear.  Philippa  has  al¬ 
ways,  even  when  she  was  a  young  wom¬ 
an,  been  so  wise  and  staid,  but  I  was 
ever  a  silly,  romantic  thing.  That  is 
one  reason  why  I  enjoy  your  company 
so  much,  Linda.  Though  I  am  grow¬ 
ing  old,  my  heart  is  still  as  fresh  as  it 
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was  when  I  was  seventeen,  and  it  de¬ 
lights  to  sun  itself  in  the  society  of  the 
young.” 

“  And  I  always  love  to  be  with  you, 
dear  Miss  Belinda,”  1  replied,  kissing 
the  withered  little  hand. 

“  That  is  so  sweet  of  you,  my  dearest 
child.  It  makes  me  very  happy  to  feel 
that  my  little  Linda  loves  me.  ”  I  have 
been  hungry  for  love  all  my  life,  and 
I  cannot  imagine  how  people  can  live 
without  it.” 

Then  the  faded  face  grew  quite  pink 
as  she  continued  :  ‘‘  Do  you  know  that 
I,  even  at  my  age,  have  a  lover,  Linda  ?” 

“  Have  you  really.  Miss  Belinda? 
How  very  interesting  !  Do,  please,  tell 
me  all  about  him.” 

“  I  will,  dear  child,”  she  answered, 
lowering  her  voice  mysteriously,  ”  but 
we  will  drop  the  subject  if  I’hilippa 
comes  in.  Not  that  she  does  not  know 
of  it,  for  I  should  never  think  of  doing 
anything  without  my  sister’s  knowl¬ 
edge,  but  she  might  think  that  a  young 
girl  like  yourself  ought  not  to  hear 
about  such  things.” 

‘‘  Oh,  it  won’t  hurt  me.  I  have  had 
— I  mean  heard  of  such  things  before.” 

”  Very  well,  dear.  You  must  under¬ 
stand  that  Philippa  does  not  actually 
disapprove  of  love-making.  Of  course, 
if  she  did,  I  could  never  have  indulged 
in  such  a  thing.  But  she  has  assured 
me  that  she  does  not  regard  it  as  wrong, 
only  as  somewhat  foolish,  and  a  waste 
of  time  which  might  be  better  em¬ 
ployed.” 

”  Do  tell  me  your  love-story.  Miss 
Belinda  ;  I  am  longing  to  hear  it.” 

Well,  once  upon  a  time,”  began 
the  gentle  spinster,  with  much  delight, 
”  a  very  handsome  and  attractive  young 
gentleman — George  Leslie  by  name- 
stayed  here  for  several  weeks  in  my 
dear  father’s  lifetime.  I  certainly 
thought  beseemed  to  find  both  my  per¬ 
son  and  my  society  agreeable,  but  it 
docs  not  do  for  young  girls  to  build  too 
much  upon  their  own  impressions  in  a 
case  like  this,  does  it,  Linda?” 

“  Certainly  not ;  they  often  get  their 
fingers  burned  if  they  do.” 

‘‘  Exactly,  dear  child.  Moreover,  a 
young  girl  cannot  be  too  modest  and 
retiring  in  a  matter  of  this  kind.  It 
shocks  me  to  hear  of  women  who  gi^e 
what  they  call  encouragement  to  the 
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men  who  they  think  admire  them.  It 
is  terrible  for  a  girl  to  allow  even  to 
herself  that  she  so  much  as  likes  a  man, 
much  less  to  let  him  see  it,  don’t  you 
think  ?” 

Personally,  I  hadn’t  as  much  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  non-encouraging  plan  of 
campaign  as  the  ladies  of  tl»e  last  gen¬ 
eration  seem  to  have  had,  but  it  would 
never  have  done  to  admit  as  much  to 
so  prudish  a  little  soul  as  Miss  Belinda  ; 
so  I  wisely  suppressed  my  own  views  on 
the  subject,  and  merely  said  : 

“  I  suppose  so.” 

”  Well,  Linda,  George  left  us  with¬ 
out  having  said  anything  definite,  but 
still  having  made  a  very  pleasant  and 
gratifying  impression  on  my  mind,  and 
I  was  full  of  hope  for  the  future,  as 
young  girls  are  apt  to  be.  But,  alas  ! 
my  accident  intervened,  and  I  lay  un¬ 
conscious  for  weeks,  hanging  between 
life  and  death.” 

”  How  dreadful !”  I  murmured  sym¬ 
pathetically. 

When  I  recovered  consciousness  I 
learned  that  the  accident  which  maimed 
me  for  life  had  killed  my  dear  father, 
and  that,  therefore,  Philippa  and  I 
were  alone  in  the  world,  our  mother 
having  died  when  I  was  born.  My  sor¬ 
row  at  my  father’s  death  retarded  my 
convalescence  ;  and  1  also  fretted  a 
great  deal  about  George  Leslie.  You 
see,  1  had  been  within  reach  of  the 
greatest  happiness  a  woman  can  know, 
and  it  was  terrible  to  have  the  old  props 
and  the  new  hopes  taken  from  me  at 
one  blow.” 

”  It  was,  indeed  !” 

”  Then  it  was  that  my  beloved  Philip¬ 
pa  came  to  the  front.  She  found  out 
that  1  was  making  myself  ill  again  by 
fretting  after  George  Leslie,  so  slie  took 
it  upon  herself  to  write  straight  to  him 
without  mentioning  the  matter  to  me. 
The  first  I  knew  of  it  was  when  she 
came  into  my  room  some  weeks  after¬ 
ward  carrying  a  tetter,  which  she  said 
she  guessed  came  from  George.  She 
further  told  me  that  she  had  heard  in¬ 
cidentally  that  he  had  been  dangerous¬ 
ly  ill,  anil  that  that  evidently  account¬ 
ed  for  his  delay  in  writing  to  me.  I 
will  show  you  his  letter,  dear  Linda,  it 
was  such  a  beautiful  one.” 

Whereupon  Miss  Belinda  unlocked  a 
quaint  cabinet  which  always  stood  close 


beside  her  couch  and  took  out  a  packet 
of  old  letters.  She  selected  one  and 
handed  it  to  me.  It  was  written  in  old- 
fashioned  writing  on  paper  now  yellow 
with  age  ;  and  it  smacked  of  an  old- 
world  chivalry  and  courtesy  which  is 
unknown  in  modern  love-letters.  It 
ran  as  follows  : — 

“  Dear  Madam, — I  cannot  describe 
to  you  the  grief  with  which  I  have 
learned  the  sad  events  which  have  of 
late  befallen  you  and  your  family. 
Your  late  esteemed  father  was  an  hon¬ 
ored  and  honorable  friend  whom  I  shall 
find  it  impossible  ever  to  replace,  and 
the  loss  of  whom  I  shall  never  cease  to 
mourn  ;  but  the  news  of  vour  shattered 
health — as  forwarded  to  me  by  your  ex¬ 
cellent  sister — is  a  living  sorrow  which 
touches  me  in  a  yet  t^enderer  place. 
Need  I  tell  you  that  it  was  my  proud 
intention  to  beg  you  to  do  me  the  hon¬ 
or  to  become  my  cherished  wife?  Need 
1  further  tell  you  that  no  ill  health  on 
your  part  would  have  prevented  me 
from  carrying  out  this  intention  ?  Nay, 
it  would  have  been  ray  greatest  happi¬ 
ness  and  honor  to  watch  over  your 
health  and  assist  your  helplessness. 
But,  alas  !  my  late  severe  illness  has 
doomed  those  hopes  to  an  early  death  ; 
my  health  is  so  completely  shattered 
that  I  shall  henceforth  be  a  confirmed 
invalid,  unable  to  rise  from  my  couch. 
But.  though  the  happiness  of  meeting 
again  is  denied  us,  let  us,  dear  Miss  Be¬ 
linda,  not  be  indifferent  to  the  joy  still 
within  our  reach.  Let  us  write  con¬ 
stantly  to  each  other,  and  so  relieve  the 
hours  of  enforced  tedium. 

‘‘  I  know  that  you  alone  will  ever  be 
enshrined  in  my  heart ;  and  I  think  I 
am  not  mistaken  nor  over-presum  pi  u- 
ous  in  assuming  that  my  ardent  affec¬ 
tion  for  you  is  not  without  a  response. 
If  so,  dearest  lady,  allow  me  to  sub¬ 
scribe  myself,  now  and  always, 

“  Your  devoted  lover  and  obedient 
servant, 

”  George  Leslie.” 

”  What  a  beautiful  letter  !”  I  cried. 
‘‘  I  should  love  to  have  such  letters 
written  to  me.” 

Miss  Belinda  looked  delighted.  “  Is 
it  not  an  elegant  epistle?”  she  ex¬ 
claimed  ;  “such  refined  ideas  and  such 
choice  language  I  think  I  never  met  be- 
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fore.  How  lovely,  dear  Linda,  must 
be  the  heart  of  a  man  who  could  pen  a 
letter  such  as  this  !  And  how  blessed 
above  women  is  the  one  who  knows  that 
that  heart  is  all  her  own  !” 

‘‘  She  is  indeed  lucky  !  If  I  could 
only  feel  that  a  man  loved  me  like  that, 
I  should  not  want  anything  else  in  the 
world,”  gushed  I,  who  was  young  and 
romantic. 

“  That  is  just  what  I  feel,  my  Linda. 
I  really  could  not  have  continued  to 
exist  had  I  felt  that  my  untoward  afflic¬ 
tion  had  shut-to  in  my  face  the  door  of 
a  woman’s  legitimate  kingdom.  Life 
without  love  would  be  insuppoi  table  to 
me — I  am  such  a  weak,  clinging  crea¬ 
ture.  Bui  the  knowledge  that  George 
Leslie  loves  me  has  kept  my  heart  fiesh 
in  spite  of  the  limitations  of  my  lot. 
Surely  while  so  costly  a  libation  is 
poured  out  at  my  feet,  I  am  a  woman 
to  be  envied  rather  than  pitied.” 

“  You  are  right,”  I  agreed  ;  for  even 
then  I  w'as  old  enough  to  have  learned 
that  if  a  woman  has  a  satisfactory  affair 
of  the  heart  always  “  in  tap”  (so  to 
speak)  to  which  she  can  tly  for  refresh¬ 
ment,  she  can  face  with  a  serene  front 
most  of  the  chances  and  changes  of  this 
troublesome  world  and  rise  superior  to 
the  same. 

After  that  day  Miss  Belinda  and  I 
had  many  a  long  talk  about  George 
Leslie.  She  read  to  me  most  of  his  let¬ 
ters,  only  reserving  to  herself  the  more 
spoony  portions,  if  such  an  epithet  as 
spoony  could  be  applied  to  Captain 
Leslie’s  elegant  expressions  of  respect 
and  affection.  For  all  the  years  of  his 
enforced  imprisonment  she  had  heard 
from  him  and  written  to  him  every 
month,  and  still  continued  to  do  so. 
After  a  time  I  noticed  the  old-world 
suitor  warmed  to  his  work,  and  wrote 
more  fluently  and  easily  than  at  first. 
They  really  were  admirable  letters, 
though  their  quaint  diction  and  con¬ 
ventionality  of  thought  often  brought 
a  smile  to  my  youthful  and  irreverent 
eyes  ;  but  to  Miss  Belinda  they  were  as 
inspired  documents,  and  the  sole  inter¬ 
est  of  her  dreary  life  lay  in  receiving 
and  answering  them.  Although  they 
came  from  London,  a  man  confined  to 
his  room  could  see  but  little  of  the  busy 
world  around  him  ;  therefo;e  they  treat¬ 
ed  of  books  rather  than  people,  though 
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there  were,  now  and  then,  happy  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  various  friends  who 
came  to  see  him — descriptions  which 
showed  that  the  writer,  in  spite  of  his 
pedantry,  was  not  without  a  delicate 
sense  of  humor.  Sometimes  they  dipped 
into  politics,  and  then  the  vials  of 
George  Leslie’s  wrath  were  uncorked, 
and  poured  forth  unstintingly  upon 
anything  which  in  any  way  savored  of 
Liberalism  or  reform  ;  sornetinres  they 
referred  to  the  government  of  the 
Churches,  and  it  was  difficult  to  dis¬ 
cover  whether  Ritualism  or  Dissent  was 
the  more  deadly  sin  in  the  eyes  of  the 
writer.  There  was  no  doubt  that  Cap. 
tain  Leslie  was  shockingly  narrow  ;  but 
then — I  asked  myself — how  could  a 
man  be  anything  else  but  narrow  who 
had  not  left  his  room  for  over  twenty 
years?  And  poor  Miss  Belinda  re¬ 
ceived  all  his  views  in  the  spirit  of 
meekness,  and  made  them  her  own. 
Had  the  beloved  George  preached  An¬ 
archy  or  Mormonisrn,  she  would 
straightway  have  accepted  them  as 
doctrines  sent  from  Heaven. 

“  It  is  such  a  comfort  to  have  you  to 
talk  with,  dear  child,”  she  said  ;  “  my 
sister  Philippa  in  no  way  disapproves 
of  my  correspondence  with  Captain 
Leslie,  but  I  never  feel  that  I  have  her 
full  sympathy  in  the  matter.” 

“  You  see.  Miss  Philippa  has  so 
many  things  to  think  about  and  attend 
to,”  I  suggested  in  palliation  of  that 
excellent  lady’s  obvious  indifference  to 
the  great  subject  under  notice. 

“  Of  course,  of  course,  the  whole  care 
of  this  large  estate  is  in  Philippa’s 
hands.  But,  in  addition  to  this,  she  is 
by  no  means  susceptible  to  the  tender 
passion.  It  is  fortunate  that  my  ]ioor 
George  did  not  fall  in  love  with  Philip¬ 
pa  instead  of  with  me,  for  I  fear  her 
stern  ways  would  have  crushed  his  sen¬ 
sitive  heart.  A  delicate  organization 
like  bis  must  not  be  too  roughly  han¬ 
dled,  Linda.” 

Wherein  I  agreed  ;  but  I  did  not  add 
aloud  my  thought  that  if  Miss  Piiilip- 
jra’s  sound  common-sense  would  have 
been  too  bracing  for  an  invalid  lover. 
Miss  Belinda’s  lackadaisical  sentimen¬ 
tality  might  have  proved  wearisome  to 
a  healthy,  vigorous  man  of  the  world. 

“  And,”  continued  Miss  Belinda, 
“  Philippa  is  always  most  kind  in  pro- 
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viding  me  with  whatever  books  dear 
Geoige  has  read  and  recommended. 
Von  see  she  can  trust  him  never  to 
mention  to  me  any  book  that  an  unmar¬ 
ried  lady  had  better  not  read.” 

And  she  certainly  could.  The  mod¬ 
ern  novel  was  as  gall  and  wormwood  to 
the  admirable  George,  judging  from 
the  anathemas  he  hurled  thereat. 

Even  the  longest  lane  has  a  turning, 
(hough  the  path  trodden  by  some  peo¬ 
ple  is  so  long  and  so  straight  that  it 
seems  less  like  a  lane  than  a  “  perma¬ 
nent  way,”  and  so  the  even  tenor  of 
life  at  Lang  Hall  was  broken  at  last. 
For  the  whole  of  one  winter  Miss  Be¬ 
linda  was  nrore  ailing  and  fragile  than 
usual,  and  as  the  spring  advanced  she 
lost  rather  than  gained  in  strength. 
Weaker  and  weaker  she  grew,  until  the 
feeble  flame  of  her  life  went  out  alto¬ 
gether,  and  poor  Miss  Philippa  was  left 
alone  in  the  dark.  To  the  last  she 
talked  incessantly  in  her  delirium  about 
George  Leslie  ;  and  she  died  with  his 
name  on  her  lips,  and  his  latest  letter 
tightly  clasped  in  her  hands. 

Miss  Philippa  was  not  one  to  make 
open  lamentation  or  to  wear  her  heart 
u[)on  her  sleeve,  but  she  was  never  the 
same  woman  after  her  sister’s  death  as 
she  had  been  before.  It  strangely  aged 
her,  and  changed  her  from  a  middle- 
aged  into  an  old  woman.  She  took  a 
great  fancy  to  me — for  her  dead  sister’s 
sake,  I  suppose — and  used  to  talk  to 
me  by  the  hour  about  Miss  Belinda. 

”  Linda,”  she  asked  abruptly  one 
day,  “  do  you  think  that  that  George 
Leslie  business  was  a  source  of  real  hap- 
juness  to  my  poor  sister  ?” 

”  I  am  sure  it  was,”  I  answered 
quickly.  “  I  believe  it  was  the  one 
thing  that  tightened  her  hold  on  life, 
and  kept  her  alive  all  these  years.  She 
had  so  little  vitality  and  so  gentle  a 
spirit  that  I  believe  she  would  have 
faded  away  and  died  long  ago  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  interest  which  he 
brought  into  her  life.” 

“  Thank  you,  child,  for  saying  so. 
If  I  didn’t  agree  with  you,  I  could 
never  forgive  myself  for  letting  it  go  on 
so  long.” 

‘‘  But  where  was  the  harm  ?”  I  in¬ 
quired.  It  did  seem  to  me  above  a 
joke  that  a  woman  of  Miss  Belinda’s 
age  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  a 


lover,  if  she  could  find  one  and  was. so 
minded. 

Miss  Philippa  did  not  answer. 

”  How  is  Captain  Leslie  now  ?”  I 
continued.  ‘‘  Have  you  written  yet  to 
(ell  him  about  dear  Miss  Belinda’s 
death,  and  how  she  died  blessing 
him  ?” 

”  No,  I  have  not.” 

“  But  I  think  you  should.  Miss  Phil¬ 
ippa,”  I  said  eagerly.  ”  Surely  it  would 
comfort  the  poor  man  to  know  how 
dearly  she  loved  him.” 

Miss  Philippa  smiled  rather  grimly. 

”  There  is  no  such  person  as  George 
Leslie,”  she  said. 

“  No  such  person  ?”  I  cried  aghast, 
fearing  that  sorrow  had  turned  the  poor 
lady’s  head.  “  Oh,  Miss  Philippa, 
what  can  you  mean  ?” 

“  Simply  what  I  say.  It  was  I  who 
wrote  all  those  letters  to  Belinda  and 
sent  them  to  my  solicitor  in  London  to 
be  posted.” 

I  was  loo  utterly  astonished  to  speak. 

‘‘  I  did  it  for  the  best,”  continued 
Miss  Philippa  calmly  ;  ‘‘  and  you  your¬ 
self  have  said  what  a  pleasure  it  was  to 
Belinda.  But  I  will  explain  it  all  if 
you  will  listen  to  my  story.” 

“  Please  do.” 

“  You  know  that  after  the  accident, 
which  at  once  robbed  her  of  her  dear 
father  and  of  her  health,  Belinda  could 
not  rally.  The  doctors  said  she  had 
lost  her  hold  of  life,  and  was  dying 
simply  because  she  had  no  wish  to 
live.” 

‘‘  She  told  me  so  herself,”  I  mur¬ 
mured. 

“  She  also  fretted  a  good  deal  about 
George  Leslie,”  said  Miss  Philippa, 
“as  he  had  paid  her  great  attention 
and  gained  her  affection  not  long  be¬ 
fore  ;  and  she  naturally  concluded  that 
her  sore  affliction  had  put  an  end  for¬ 
ever  to  her  hope  of  being  a  happy  wife. 
You  can  imagine  that  to  a  nature  like 
Belinda’s  that  was  the  heaviest  part  of 
the  blow.  For  my  part,  I  would  rather 
sacrifice  all  the  husbands  in  the  world 
than  my  power  of  using  my  legs  ;  but 
she,  poor  girl  !  had  lost  both,  and 
mourned  the  former  the  more  bit¬ 
terly.” 

“  That  I  can  understand  ;  hers  was 
such  a  loving,  clinging  nature.” 

“  Seeing  how  matters  stood,  I  put  my 
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pride  ia  my  pocket  (a  thing  I  would 
never  have  done  for  the  sake  of  my  own 
happiness)  and  wrote  to  George  Les¬ 
lie.” 

“And  what  did  he  say?”  I  asked, 
full  of  interest  in  this  remarkable  con¬ 
fession. 

“  Oh,  George  Leslie  was  a  fool,  to 
my  thinking,  and  always  behaved  like 
one.  Why  Belinda  loved  such  a  popin¬ 
jay  passed  my  comprehension  ;  but  love 
him  she  did,  and  that  was  the  long  and 
the  short  of  it.” 

“  Then  did  he  write  a  foolish  reply 
to  your  letter  ?”  1  asked. 

“  Not  more  foolish  than  such  a  poor 
creature  was  bound  to  write.  There 
was  no  harm  in  George  Leslie — nor 
much  good  either,  as  fur  as  I  could  see. 
He  wrote  a  decent  enough  letter,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  really  had  become  attached 
to  Belinda,  and  had  fully  intended  to 
ask  her  to  become  his  wife,  but  that 
her  accident  had  altered  all  this,  as  no 
man  could  be  expected  to  tie  himself 
for  life  to  a  woman  who  could  never 
rise  from  her  couch.  Of  course  he  put 
it  more  delicately  than  this,  but  that 
was  the  gist  of  his  reply  ;  and  he  sent 
her  a  lot  of  rubbishy  messages  to  soften 
the  blow,  which  I  never  gave  her.” 

“  Didn’t  she  feel  it  very  deeply,  my 
poor  Miss  Belinda?” 

“  She  never  knew.  I  dared  not  tell 
her  at  first,  she  was  so  weak  and  ill  ; 
and  shortly  afterward  George  Leslie 
died.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  to  use 
George  Leslie  as  a  means  to  call  her 
back  to  life  ;  and  you  know  how  well 
I  succeeded.  I  agree  with  you  that  it 
was  that  which  kept  her  alive  all  those 
years  ;  and  it  certainly  amused  and  in- 
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terested  her  as  nothing  else  would  have 
done.” 

“  Perhaps  she  has  met  George  Leslie 
by  now,”  I  said.  What  a  strange 
meeting  !” 

“  Good  gracious,  child  I  I  can’t  do 
anything  nrore  for  them  ;  they  must 
fight  it  out  for  themselves.  But  I  dare 
say  George  has  learned  by  now  how 
foolishly  and  selfishly  he  behaved  to  Be¬ 
linda,  and  regrets  it.” 

“  Then  you  think  he  is  wiser  than  he 
was  ?” 

“  Bless  you,  child,  what  a  question 
to  ask  !  If  a  violent  death  docs  not 
knock  some  of  the  nonsense  out  of  a 
man,  what  will  ?  I  dare  say  George  is 
quite  a  sensible  creature  by  this  time, 
and  worthy  of  my  Belinda.  And,  be¬ 
sides,  she  isn’t  lame  and  helpless  any 
longer,  you  see,  so  his  old  objection 
doesn’t  hold  good.” 

“  Oh,  Miss  Philippa,  do  you  believe 
that  people  will  find  their  old  lovers 
again,  after  all,  and  that  everything 
that  they  have  missed  on  earth  will  be 
made  up  to  them  in  heaven?” 

“  Mercy  on  me,  Linda,  how  can  1 
tell  ?  I  can’t  think  why  women  want 
men  bothering  round  them  in  this 
world,  let  alone  the  next ;  and  where 
the  pleasure  of  it  lies  I  can’t  imagine. 
But  of  this  I  feel  sure,  tliat  if  the  Al¬ 
mighty  makes  us  so  that  we  cannot 
])ossibly  be  liappy  without  one  particu¬ 
lar  thing.  He  will  give  us  that  particu¬ 
lar  thing  sooner  or  later — either  in  this 
world  or  the  next— if  we  only  ask  Him 
for  it,  and  wait  His  good  time.  But 
how  that  particular  thing  can  ever  be  a 
man  passes  my  comprehension.” — 
Longman's  Magazine. 


CONCERNING  TEA. 

BY  E.  V.  LUCAS. 


Men’s  tea,  I  think,  excels  women’s. 
Taking  them  as  a  whole  one  may  say 
that  no  class  of  men  make  such  good  tea 
as  undergraduates.  Time  is  theirs  ; 
conveniences  are  to  hand  ;  and  though 
they  are  young  and  ardent,  haste  and 
enthusiasm  are  bad  form.  Hence  the 
brew  has  a  dignity,  a  gravity,  a  com¬ 
posure  worthy  of  it.  There  is  some¬ 


thing  Asiatic  about  the  reserved  under¬ 
graduate — and  to-day  the  conscious 
ones  are  all  reserved — that  stimulates 
tea  to  do  its  best  for  him.  Later  in 
life,  when  he  has  left  the  university 
and  met  a  woman,  the  undergraduate 
becomes  again  an  Occidental.  These 
undergraduate  tea  connoisseurs  are  a 
development  of  the  last  few  years.  The 
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invitation,  “  Look  in  this  afternoon 
anti  try  iny  new  Orange  Pekoe,”  to 
which  gray  walls,  stained  by  the  stress 
of  centuries,  now  re-echo,  would  strike 
dismay  to  the  heart  of  Cuthbert  Bede. 
The  average  undergraduate  as  soon 
misses  his  tobacco  as  his  tea.  He  pre¬ 
sides  over  the  teapot  with  tire  air  of 
Roger  Bacon  in  his  laboratory.  Men 
always  bring  to  a  culinary  feat  this  in¬ 
terested  manner  a  little  touched  by 
mystery.  To  the  woman  it  is  natural  ; 
to  the  man  it  is  ex-orbitant,  and,  par¬ 
tially,  a  lark. 

.Tnstasrnen  are  more  intimately  in¬ 
terested  than  women  in  the  making  of 
tea,  so  are  they  more  subtly  conscious 
of  its  merits.  Women  do  not  discrimi¬ 
nate  so  intelligently.  Tea  to  them  is 
tea  ;  tea  to  a  man  is  China,  or  Indian, 
or  Ceylon,  or  a  blend.  This  is  because 
men  buy  tea,  as  a  rule,  only  when  they 
are  single,  and  women  buy  it  with  the 
housekeeping  nroney.  It  is  not  for 
men  but  for  families  that  polysyllabic 
brands  are  put  upon  the  market.  Indi¬ 
vidual  men  remain  faithful  to  the  cost¬ 
ly  varieties — “  golden-tipped,”  “  over¬ 
land  borne,”  and  the  like.  For  women, 
for  women,  does  Arabi  Pasha  beguile 
the  tedium  of  c.xile  by  overlooking  plan¬ 
tations  in  Ceylon  ;  for  women,  for 
women,  are  arlisls  employed  to  de¬ 
lineate  aged  grandmothers  in  the  act  of 
being  reminded  of  the  delicious  teas  of 
thirty  years  ago.  That  is  why  men 
who  understand  oiler  you  belter  tea 
than  women.  They  also  send  round 
the  sugar  and  milk  (connoisseurs  care 
nothing  for  cream)  for  individual  use. 
Women  are  only  just  learning  that  this 
is  a  more  excellent  way  than  to  ask, 
“  Uoyou  take  sugar  ?” — ‘‘  And  milk?” 
Moreover,  men— bless  them  for  it — 
hate  sugar  tongs.  There  was  a  time 
when  to  refuse  sugar  was  to  write  one’s 
self  High  Church,  but  to-day  the  fash¬ 
ion  is  all  against  it  ;  and  yet,  as  a 
learned  professor  wistfully  remarked, 
as  guest  after  guest  rejected  the  prof¬ 
fered  bowl,  “  Sugar  is  an  excellent  crea¬ 
ture.”  Milk  is  treated  more  leniently, 
but  there  is  a  lamentable  tendency 
abroad  to  call  it  ci*eam.  The  poet 
Wordsworth,  by  the  way  (speaking 
vicariously  through  Mr.  Barry  Pain), 
notes  this  point  in  the  following  simple 
ballad  : 


"  Come,  little  cottage  girl,  you  seem 
To  want  my  cup  of  tea  ; 

And  will  you  take  a  little  cream  f 
Now  tell  the  truth  to  me.” 

“  She  had  a  rustic,  woodland  grin, 

Her  cheek  was  soft  as  silk. 

And  she  replied,  “  Sir,  please  put  in 
A  little  drop  of  milk.” 

”  Why,  what  put  milk  into  your  head  ? 

'Tis  cream  my  cows  supply 

And  five  times  to  the  child  I  said, 

‘‘  Why,  pig  head,  tell  me,  why,” 

“  You  call  me  pig  bead,”  she  replied  ; 

”  My  proper  name  is  Ruth. 

I  called  that  milk”— she  blushed  with 
pride — 

‘‘  You  bade  me  speak  the  truth.” 

Plenty  of  milk  and  three  lumps  sug¬ 
gest  nonconformity  and  blue-ribbonism. 
A  slice  of  lemon  implies  that  the  drink¬ 
er  has  been  to  Russia,  or  has  read  some¬ 
thing  of  Tolstoi’s.  A  man  who  likes 
tea  neat  is  on  the  road  to  become  a  tea 
drunkard. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  art 
of  appreciating  tea  is  unknown  to  wom¬ 
en.  Nothing  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth.  I  knew  a  venerable  lady 
with  whom  tea  making  was  almost  a 
religious  rite.  To  her  high-backed 
chair  was  first  brought  the  caddy — an 
inlaid  casket — and  deposited  on  a  table 
beside  her.  Then  from  the  depths  of 
a  china  vase  the  key  was  extracted. 
My  hostess  assumed  her  spectacles,  and, 
taking  the  key,  turned  it  gravely, 
scooped  out  spoonfuls  heaped  high  of 
the  fragrant  leaves — and  they  were  very 
fragrant— and  tipped  them  into  the 
silver  teapot  proffered  to  her  as  by  a 
royal  cupbearer.  Then  she  closed  the 
lid,  locked  it,  and  handed  the  key  to 
the  attendant  maid,  who  first  bore  it  to 
its  abode,  and  then,  returning,  carried 
the  caddy  reverently  before  her  to  its 
accustomed  niche  ;  while  her  mistress 
removed  her  spectacles,  and  relaxed  the 
tension  of  her  features  until  they  once 
more  shone  with  their  natural  benig- 
nancy.  Women  as  a  rule  take  tea  more 
for  its  efficacy  as  a  restorative  than  for 
sheer  joy  of  drinking  it.  The  charge 
has  been  brought  against  them  that  if 
left  alone  they  would  subsist  entirely 
on  tea  and  cake  ;  and  almost  one  be¬ 
lieves  it.  Now  and  again  we  hear  of 
attempts  to  dethrone  lea.  At  Girton 
and  Newnham,  for  example,  cocoa  has 
entered  the  lists  as  a  rival.  ”  Cocoas” 
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are  said  to  be  as  well  attended  as 
“  wines”  were  in  Verdant  Green’s  day. 
Cocoas ! 

The  wise  tea  maker  is  suspicious  of 
elaborate  paraphernalia.  The  best  tea 
is  made  with  a  black  kettle  on  the  tire, 
and  an  earthenware  or  china  teapot. 
Copper  kettles  on  tripods  (heated  by 
tiny  spirit  stoves  that  hold  too  little 
spirit),  silver  teapots,  and  kindred  re¬ 
finements,  do  not  help  the  leaf.  Nor 
should  strainers  be  desired.  Tea  re¬ 
quires  no  “  patents,”  least  of  all  a  spoon 
resembling  a  perforated  walnut,  alleged 
to  be  unrivalled  for  the  preparation  of 
a  single  cup.  A  single  cup  !  Who,  if 
the  tea  were  worth  drinking,  ever  want¬ 
ed  but  a  single  cup  ?  Tea  should  be 
brewed  of  the  right  strength  at  the  first 
instance,  poured  out  at  once  into  cups- 
and  reserved  cups  (or  decanted  into  an¬ 
other  teapot),  and  then  remade.  To 
burden  the  wate  r  with  more  leaves  than 
it  can  attend  to  is  thoughtless,  and 
every  drop  that  is  afterward  added  im¬ 
pairs  the  flavor  of  the  liquor  ;  notwith¬ 
standing  the  old  Scotch  lady  who  rec¬ 
ommended  a  certain  brand  of  leaf,  be¬ 
cause  it  had  “  such  a  grip  of  the  thir-r-d 
water.”  Using  too  little  tea  is  a  fault 
never  committed  by  the  unwise  and 
imprudent.  The  ordinary  rule  is  one 
spoonful  for  each  guest  and  one  for  the 
pot ;  but  some  brands  go  farther  than 
others.  A  large  pot  is  imperative. 
Few  things  in  life  aie  more  saddening 
than  the  smallness  of  some  people’s  tea¬ 
pots.  The  teapot  should  be  warmed 
for  the  reception  of  the  leaves.  Wet¬ 
ting  the  tea,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  horrid 
habit ;  all  the  water  that  is  required 
for  each  brew  should  be  poured  in  at 
once  on  the  instant  that  it  boils.  Water 
that  has  long  been  boiling  is  unprofit¬ 
able  and  stale,  and  incapable  of  extract¬ 
ing  from  the  opening  leaf  its  richest  es¬ 
sences.  When  there  has  been  delay 
and  it  is  impracticable  to  boil  a  full 
kettle  again,  it  is  well  to  pour  into  it 
from  a  high  altitude  a  little  fresh  cold 
water.  The  more  forcible  the  impact 
of  this  new  water,  the  more  is  the  old 
supply  invigorated  and  fitted  to  cope 
worthily  with  the  leaf.  During  the 
operation  of  emptying  the  kettle  into 
the  teapot  the  two  vessels  combine  to 
produce  a  harmony,  compared  with 
which  much  of  Beethoven  is  trivial, 
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most  of  Mendelssohn  beside  the  mark. 
The  kettle  should  then  be  refilled  and 
placed  again  on  the  fire,  and  after  an 
impressive  interval  of  some  three  or 
four  minutes,  spent  by  the  boiling 
water  within  the  teapot  in  the  practice 
of  supreme  alchemy,  the  cups  may  be 
filled.  “  At  your  ease,”  sang  the  Em¬ 
peror  Kien  Long  in  the  poem  that  is 
painted  on  every  teapot  in  China,  “  at 
your  ease  drink  this  precious  liquor, 
which  chases  away  the  five  causes  of 
trouble.” 

Tea  confers  a  social  rank  of  its  own. 
A  man  who  sells  tea  and  nothing  else 
occupies  a  rung  in  the  Grundyan  lad¬ 
der  far  above  him  who  sella  tea  and  also 
sugar.  Mincing  Lane  and  Park  Lane 
aie  often  on  visiting  terms,  and  the 
scions  of  noble  houses  maybe  ‘‘  in  tea” 
without  shame.  Similarly  it  is  no  dis¬ 
grace  to  the  daughters  of  Mayfair  to 
serve  tea  in  a  West  bind  shop.  Some 
of  them  perform  this  action  with  an  air 
of  condescension  that  reduces  the  timid 
man  to  pulp,  lie  begins  with  a  feeling 
that  he  ought  to  carry  the  tray  for 
them  :  he  ends  in  an  agony  of  anxiety 
as  to  the  propriety  of  bestowing  a  tip. 
A  shy  friend  once  told  me  of  the  tor¬ 
tures  he  had  suffered  in  these  resorts. 
“  But  I  was  revenged  at  last,”  he  said, 
“  for  an  old  country  fellow  and  his 
daughter  who  had  been  to  the  Acad¬ 
emy,  or  Maskelyne  and  Cook’s,  or 
somewhere,  came  in.  When  he  paid 
the  bill  he  left  an  extra  sixpence 
in  the  patrician’s  hand.  She  fixed 
him  with  her  refrigerating  eye,  and 
told  him  cuttingly  that  he  had  paid 
sixpence  too  much.  “  That’s  all 
right,”  he  said  heartily,  in  a  stage 
whisper  ;  “  that’s  for  you,  my  dear. 
Buy  yourself  a  ribbon  with  it.”  I  like 
this  story,  because  tea  has  not  done  too 
much  for  the  humorist.  Compared 
with  alcohol  it  has  done  nothing  ;  al¬ 
though  high-spirited  people  who  adven¬ 
ture  upon  the  golf  links  are  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  of  collocating  the  tee 
with  the  caddy.  Fate  is  ever  on  the 
side  of  the  punster  :  none  knows  better 
than  the  deviser  of  impromptu  witti¬ 
cisms  that  all  things  come  to  him  who 
waits.  Lamb’s  remark  to  a  schoolmas¬ 
ter,  who  was  excessively  given  to  the 
cup  that  cheered  but  never  inebriated 
the  poet  Cowper,  is  among  the  neatest 
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e\er  made.  “  Tu  doces,”  said  he 
(“  Thou  tea-chest”). 

Tor  the  full  appreciation  of  after¬ 
noon  tea  there  is  no  preparation  to 
compare  with  a  picture  gallery.  Cer¬ 
tain  social  critics  ])rofess  to  have  dis¬ 
covered  that  many  art  galleries  exist 
solely  in  the  inteiests  of  neighboring 
tea  resorts,  and  the  memory  of  pictures 
sometimes  found  on  their  walls  almost 
inclines  one  to.  accept  the  theory  as  a 
fact.  It  is  a  compliment  to  this  divine 
fluid  when  the  drinker  is  a  little  fa¬ 
tigued.  But  perhaps  a  cup  of  tea  “  the 
first  thing  in  the  morning”  is  best  of 
all.  Then,  pre-eminently,  as  Brown¬ 
ing  says,  is  it  the  time  and  the  place 
and  the  loved  one  altogether.  Tea  in 
one’s  bedroom  is  a  luxury  which  brings 
the  humble  person  into  line  with  the 
monarch  and  millionaire.  It  is  akin 
to  the  luxury  of  staying  away  from 
church. 

The  happiest  tea  drinkers  are  they 
who  have  generous  friends  in  China. 
No  tea  is  like  their’s.  That  inscrulable 
humorist,  Li  Hung  Chang,  left  pres¬ 
ents  of  priceless  tea  in  his  wake  as  he 
passed  smiling  through  the  West — tea 
of  integrity  hitherto  unsuspected  by 
the  few  persons  whose  glory  it  was  to 
taste  it.  Among  these  was  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  who  is  great  among  tea  drinkers, 
and  whose  pleasant  humor  it  is  to 
speak  of  a  cup  as  a  dish.  Dean  Stan¬ 
ley  was  among  the  tea  giants,  and  Dr. 
Johnson’s  pr  owess  is  a  by-word.  Hart¬ 
ley  Coleridge  was  another  colossus  of 
the  caddy.  One  who  knew  him  tells 
that  asking  him  on  a  certain  occasion 
how  many  cups  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
drinking,  the  poet  replied  with  scorn, 
“  Cups  !  1  don’t  count  by  cups.  I 
count  by  pots.”  Once  a  man  looks 
upon  tea  when  it  is  gi’een,  his  fate  is 
sealed.  Hyson  and  “  Gunpowder”  be¬ 
tween  them  have  shattered  many  a 
nerve.  Green  tea  numbers  aniong  its 
opponents  Miss  Matty.  It  will  be  re- 
rnembei’ed  that  when  she  set  up  her  tea 
shop  in  Cranford,  the  whole  country¬ 
side  seemed  to  be  out  of  tea  at  the  same 
moment.  “  The  only  alteration,”  says 
the  chronicler,  “  I  could  have  desired 
in  Miss  Matty’s  way  of  doing  business 
was  that  she  should  not  have  so  plain- 
Irvely  entreated  some  of  her  customers 
not  to  buy  green  tea — running  it  down 


as  a  slow  poison,  sure  to  destroy  the 
nerves,  and  produce  all  manner  of 
evil.”  According  to  a  story  by  Sheri¬ 
dan  Le  Fanu,  one  of  the  effects  of  green 
tea  is  to  be  yisited  o’  nights  by  an 
impalpable  monkey  with  red  eyes. 
”  Punch,”  with  that  happy,  witty  way 
it  has,  calls  this  state  ”  delirium  tea¬ 
mens.”  A  cupful  of  green  tea  in  a 
bowl  of  punch  is  a  discreet  addition. 

The  commonest  tea  is  black,  and  it 
is  almost  always  a  blend,  even  when  the 
terms  Congou  and  Souchong  are  em¬ 
ployed.  China,  India,  and  Ceylon — all 
three — are  levied  upon  for  these  mix¬ 
tures.  Their  description  in  the  cata¬ 
logues  is  worth  study  ;  indeed,  all  mer¬ 
chants’  adjectives  are  worth  study.  A 
table  of  ten  graduated  qualities  of  black 
teas  lies  before  me.  The  lowest  priced 
variety  is  “pure  and  useful;”  then 
“  strong  and  liquoring  then  “  strong 
and  rich  flavored.”  While  the  same 
kind,  but  twopence  dearer,  is  “  finer 
grade  and  very  economical  then 
“  splendid  liquor  then  “  extra  choice 
and  strongly  recommended  then 
“beautiful  quality;”  then  “soft  and 
rich  ;”  then  “small  young  leaf,  mag¬ 
nificent  liquor  ;”  and,  finally,  at  three 
shillings  and  fourpence,  “  very  choice, 
small  leaf,  a  connoisseur’s  tea.”  In  an¬ 
other  list  I  find  “  very  pungent  and 
flavory.”  “  Syrupy”  is  also  a  hard- 
worked  epithet.  It  would  puzzle  a 
conscientious  merchant  to  fit  any  of 
these  terms,  even  the  humblest,  to 
some  of  the  tea  that  one  now  and  then 
is  forced  to  drink.  But  the  British 
tourist  is  attracted  not  by  tea  as  tea. 
but  by  tea  with  accessories.  The  late 
Mr.  Arthur  Cecil,  the  comedian,  used 
to  tell  with  great  glee  of  the  cannibal 
tea  at  Kew  :  thus — “  Tea,  plain,  M.  ;” 
“  Tea,  with  shrimps,  9(/.  ;”  ‘t  Tea,  with 
children.  Is.”  But  tea  that  has  such 
accompaniments  is  not  to  be  run  after 
by  the  epicure.  Of  all  the  public  varie¬ 
ties  the  tea  obtained  at  a  railway  sta¬ 
tion  is  perhaps  the  worst.  The  liquor 
served  at  those  carnivals  which  are 
know’n  to  schoolboys  as  tea  fights  or 
bun  struggles,  is  a  close  competitor, 
but  being  free,  or  inexpensive,  it  has 
an  advantage  over  the  station  tea, 
which  is  costly.  A  question  in  an  ex¬ 
amination  paper  circulated  among  the 
students  at  a  London  hospital,  asked 
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the  reader  to  “  give  some  idea  of  the 
grief  felt  by  the  refreshment  room  tea 
at  never  having  seen  Asia.”  This  sor¬ 
row  might  be  shared  by  the  station 
blend.  Its  only  merit  is  its  heat,  but 
that  usually  is  nullified  by  the  brevity 
of  the  time  limit  allowed  by  the  com¬ 
pany  for  its  consumption.  Ship’s  tea, 
that  is  to  say,  tea  in  the  cabin  of  the 
ocean  tram}),  would  be  worse,  only  that 
at  sea  one  is  too  hungry  to  care  for  re¬ 
finements  of  flavor.  The  officers  are 
said  to  discriminate  between  tea  and 
cotfee  by  taking  the  temperature  of  the 
milk  jug.  If  hot,  the  beverage  is 
coffee  ;  if  cold,  tea. 

Cold  tea  has  its  adherents  no  less 
than  hot.  One  of  the  meiits  of  cold 
tea  is  that,  as  the  Bishop  of  Bedford 
would  say,  it  “  looks  like  beer.”  This 
to  the  ordinary  member  of  society  is  a 
peculiarity  which  will  cause  no  excite¬ 
ment,  but  the  resemblance  is  of  some 
value  to  publicans  who  do  not  wish  to 
offend  customers  by  not  drinking  with 
them,  and  yet  do  not  care  to  be  con¬ 
tinually  sipping  alcoholic  liquor.  A 
glass  of  cold  tea,  on  the  other  side  of 
the  counter,  is  to  all  intents  and  pur¬ 
poses  a  glass  of  beer.  And,  indeed, 
when  one  is  really  thirsty  on  a  hot  day, 
there  is  nothing  more  delightsome. 
But  care  must  be  taken  that  the  liquor 
cools  apart  from  the  leaves.  The  most 
welcome  drink  that  ever  came  to  me 
was  cold  tea.  We  found  it  in  a  char¬ 
coal  burner’s  hut  in  the  New  Forest. 
The  charcoal  burner  was  absent,  and 
we  left  a  sixpence  blinking  at  the  bot¬ 
tom  of  the  empty  basin.  I  hope  he 
was  satisfied,  but  if  on  his  return  he 
was  half  as  thirsty  as  we,  he  would, 
rather  than  have  lost  his  tea,  have  for¬ 
feited  the  savings  of  his  life.  For  the 
time  being  our  need  was  greater  than 
his. 

The  origin  of  tea,  according  to  tradi¬ 
tion,  was  as  natural  as  it  is  credible. 
Prince  Darma,  in  the  remote  ages,  was 
a  holy  Asiatic  who  spent  day  and  night 
in  meditations  upon  the  Infinite,  and, 
like  the  shoeblack  in  “  The  Dweller  on 
the  Threshold,”  all  the  things  that 
begin  with  a  capital  letter.  One  night 
his  ecstasy  was  interrupted  by  sleep. 
On  awaking  he  was  so  dismayed  at  his 
infirmity  that  he  tore  off  his  eyelids, 

>  flung  them  (says  the  writer  from 


whom  comes  my  version  of  the  legend) 
on  the  ground.  The  spectacle  of  a 
holy  Asiatic  flinging  his  eyelids  on  the 
ground  deserves  the  notice  of  an  histori¬ 
cal  painter.  On  visiting  the  spot  later, 
Piince  Darma  found  that  his  eyelids 
had  grown  into  a  shrub.  lie  had  the 
wit  to  take  some  of  the  leaves  and  pour 
boiling  water  upon  them.  Ever  after 
by  simjily  drinking  a  little  of  the  pre¬ 
cious  liquor  he  was  able  to  keep  sleep 
at  bay  and  pursue  his  thoughts  with 
added  zest  and  profit. 

The  English  history  of  the  plant  is 
comparatively  brief.  According  to  the 
popular  statement  tea  was  inti-oduced 
into  this  country  from  Holland  in  ICOG. 
D’Israeli,  however,  thinks  the  date  eai'- 
lier,  because  he  once  heard  of  a  col¬ 
lector  whose  treasures  included  Oliver 
Cromwell’s  teapot.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  is  not  necessarily  evidence,  for  we 
have  all  heard  of  the  museum  which 
possessed  a  small  skull  certified  to  be 
the  head  of  Oliver  Cromwell  when  a 
boy.  Moreover,  one  Thomas  Garway, 
a  tobacconist  and  coffee  dealer  in  Ex¬ 
change  Alley,  sold  tea  at  the  rate  of 
three  pounds  sterling  a  pound  weight 
about  IGGO.  Not,  however,  for  a  score  or 
more  of  years  later  was  tea  at  all  common, 
although  Charles  the  Second’s  Queen 
Henrietta,  who  had  sipped  it  with  gusto 
in  Portugal,  stamped  the  beverage  with 
her  approval  in  the  Court.  Mr.  Waller 
wrote  a  poem  on  the  new  fashion,  in 
wdiich  he  praised  together  the  “  best  of 
queens”  and  the  ”  best  of  herbs.”  Mr. 
Waller,  by  the  way,  learned  from  a 
Jesuit  who  came  from  China  in  1GG4 
that  tea  and  beaten-u[»  eggs  made  a 
worthy  substitute  for  a  ‘‘competent 
meal.”  Concerning  the  beginnings  of 
tea  in  this  country  there  is  a  story  told 
by  Southey  of  the  great-grandmother 
of  a  friend  of  his,  who  made  one  of  the 
party  that  sat  down  to  the  first  pound 
of  tea  that  ever  came  to  Penrith.  They 
boiled  it  in  a  kettle,  and  ate  the  leaves 
with  butter  and  salt,  wondering  where¬ 
in  the  attraction  lay. 

Tea,  generally,  met  with  the  opposi¬ 
tion  which  nowadays  is  reserved  for 
motor  cars  and  new  comic  papers.  In 
D’Israeli’s  account  of  its  introduction, 
he  says  that  Patin,  a  French  savant, 
called  the  loaf  ‘‘  rimpertinente  nou- 
veaute  du  siecle” — the  seventeenth  — 
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and  that  Hahnemann  (with  the  upper 
part  of  whose  body  we  are  so  familiar  by 
reason  of  its  place  in  the  shop  windows 
of  homoeopathic  chemists)  described  tea 
dealers  as  “  immoral  members  of  so¬ 
ciety,  lying  in  wait  for  men’s  purses 
and  lives.”  Colley  Cibber  wrote  that 
tea  was  “  the  universal  pretence  of 
bringing  the  wicked  of  both  sexes  to- 
gelher  in  a  morning.”  The  indict¬ 
ment  was  indeed  persistent  and  grave. 
Commenting  upon  an  attack  made  in 
tea’s  early  days  by  Duncan  Forbes,  an 
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“  Edinburgh”  reviewer  wrote,  in  181G, 
the  following  summarizing  passage  : 
‘‘  The  progress  of  this  famous  plant  has 
been  something  like  the  progress  of 
truth  ;  suspected  at  first,  though  very 
palatable  to  those  who  had  the  courage 
to  taste  it ;  resisted  as  it  encroached  ; 
abused  as  its  popularity  seemed  to 
spread  ;  and  establishing  its  triumph 
at  last,  in  cheering  the  whole  land  from 
the  palace  to  the  cottage,  only  by  the 
slow  and  resistless  etforts  of  time  and 
its  own  virtues.” — Cornhill  Magazine. 
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Mercy  Newdigate  !  The  name  that 
once  was  mine  sounds  strangely  famil¬ 
iar  to  me  still,  though  many  long  years 
have  passed  since  1  bore  it. 

As  I  draw  nearer  to  the  grave  under 
the  cypress  in  the  convent  garden  below 
my  cell-window,  all  my  later  life  for 
the  last  thirty  years  here  in  tawny 
Spain  grows  dim  and  shadowy,  while 
over  clearer  before  me  rise  the  thoughts 
and  memories  of  my  old  home  in  leafy 
Kngland,  the  ruddy  English  faces,  the 
soft  English  voices,  and  the  kindly 
English  speech,  which  I  have  never  for¬ 
gotten  through  all  my  trouble.  And 
when  1  die,  as  I  soon  must,  I  would 
fain  that  my  poor  storm-tossed  soul 
might  first  speed  back  to  my  own  kin 
whom  I  have  so  bitterly  wronged,  and 
seek  for  God's  pardon  amid  the  gentle 
scenes  my  earthly  eyes  may  look  upon 
no  more. 

For  I  am  an  old  and  broken  woman 
who  has  sutfered  much  and  sinned 
sorely,  though  my  great  transgression 
must  have  been  madness,  for  my  crime 
was  too  black  for  any  creature  unpos¬ 
sessed  by  a  devil  to  have  committed. 

Rut  I  know  that  there  can  be  no  par¬ 
don  for  me  on  earth,  because  my  sin 
has  been  exalted  into  a  virtue,  and  de¬ 
vout  people  come  from  far  and  near  to 
gaze  upon  me  as  a  saint,  while  1,  vain 
coward  and  hypocrite  that  I  am,  when 
the  faithful  crave  my  blessing  and  kiss 
the  hem  of  my  garment,  sit  with  sanc¬ 
timonious  face,  while  revolt  rages  in 
my  heart,  and  my  soul  clamors  for  the 


protest  I  dare  not  speak  ;  becaus'e  1,  of 
all  people,  shrink  from  torture  and  the 
stake. 

But  in  the  silent  night,  and  in  the 
long  hours  I  pass  at  my  cell-window 
looking  on  the  changeless  sapphire  sky, 
the  black  velvet  .‘shadow  of  the  cypresses 
on  the  blinding  Spanish  sunlight,  and 
far  away  across  the  ai  id  Castilian  plain, 
I  curse  the  cowardice  that  prevents  me 
from  wearing  the  martyr’s  crown  and 
wiping  out  rny  transgression  by  the 
cleansing  ordeal  of  fire. 

God  forbid  that  I  should  say  a  word 
against  the  faith  in  which  I  was  born  ; 
but,  if  I  dared,  I  would  cry  aloud  be¬ 
fore  the  altar  itself  that  no  human  crea¬ 
ture,  Bishop  or  Inquisitor  though  he 
be,  should  be  allowed  to  maim  and 
murder  men  after  God’s  likeness  who 
are  mistaken  in  their  interpretation  of 
God’s  Word. 

How  happy  life  was  in  England  be¬ 
fore  the  Jezebel  Elizabeth  came  to  root 
out  the  old  faith  !  There  were  bad 
times  before  that,  I  know,  for  my  own 
great  uncle,  the  martyr  Sebastian 
Newdigate,  was  burned  at  the  stake  by 
King  Henry,  and  much  oppression  was 
exercised  in  the  name  of  our  good  young 
King  Edward  ;  but  of  this  I  recollect 
nothing,  having  been  a  child  at  the 
time.  But  those  who,  like  my  own 
people,  were  unobtrusively  Catholic, 
were  but  little  harmed  before  the 
wicked  Queen  came  to  undo  the  work 
of  my  mistress,  the  sainted  Queen 
Mary. 
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I  and  my  twin-sister  Millicent  were 
only  thirteen  when  one  day  a  courier 
came  from  London  with  the  news  that 
King  Edward  was  dead  and  Jane  pro¬ 
claimed  Queen.  It  seems  but  yester¬ 
day,  I  recollect  it  so  clearly.  My  fa¬ 
ther  called  his  people  together  in  the 
great  hall  and  told  them  what  had  hap¬ 
pened,  and  how  our  real  Queen  Mary 
was  in  Norfolk  Avanting  their  aid.  And 
when  he  ceased  speaking  he  lifted  his 
cap  and  reverently  said,  “  God  save  her 
Grace  !”  and  a  great  shout  answered 
him,  “  God  save  Queen  Mary  !”  Then 
we  saw  them  clatter  off  with  pikes  and 
harquebuses  on  their  shoulders  to  the 
town  hard  by,  where  my  father  joined 
his  cousin.  Sir  William  Dormer,  and 
other  gentlemen,  and  proclaimed  Queen 
Mary. 

Millicent  and  I,  with  our  old  govern¬ 
ess,  were  in  great  fear  of  bloodshed  ; 
but  all  went  well,  and  in  three  weeks 
my  father  came  back  and  told  us  the 
blessed  news  that  our  lawful  Queen  had 
taken  possession  of  her  birthright. 

My  cousin,  Jane  Dormer,  had  been 
almost  our  only  companion,  and  we 
had  since  our  mother’s  death  passed 
much  of  our  time  at  Sir  William  Dor¬ 
mer’s  house  at  Ethrope  ;  but  she  was 
to  be  a  great  lady  now,  for  her  mother 
had  been  a  sister  to  Sir  Harry  Sidney,  and 
her  father  was  rich,  while  onr  father 
was  a  modest  country  knight,  who  loved 
not  the  Court  and  its  dangers,  and 
asked  but  to  be  allowed  to  live  in  peace 
on  his  own  lands.  My  sister  Millicent, 
too,  was  of  the  same  nature.  She  was 
ever  a  home-bird,  and  while  Jane  Dor¬ 
mer  and  I,  like  the  giddy  children  we 
were,  imagined  all  sorts  of  brilliant 
futures  for  ourselves,  in  which  foreign 
princes  and  nobles  took  an  important 
part,  my  sister  was  tirm  in  her  purpose 
to  wed  a  neighbor  and  live  and  die  in 
the  old  home.  So  when  my  cousin 
Jane  went  with  her  grandmother  to 
Court  and  wrote  me  long  accounts  of 
the  grand  doings  there,  I  pined  and 
fretted  to  join  her  and  take  part  in  the 
splendor  she  described.  My  father 
stood  out  against  it  for  many  months, 
and  prayed  his  little  girl,  as  he  ever 
called  me,  not  to  leave  him  ;  but  I  fell 
sick  with  sorrow  that  I  could  not  go, 
and  grew  to  hate  our  country  gayeties. 
At  last  my  teasing  prevailed,  and  my 
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father,  with  a  heavy  heart  and  much 
grave  warning,  consented  to  take  me 
on  horseback  to  London  to  place  me 
for  a  time  under  the  care  of  my  great 
aunt,  old  Lady  Dormer.  I  was  mad 
with  joy  and  excitement,  but  my  father 
was  very  sad  as  we  rode  along  in  the 
pleasant  May  weather  toward  the 
Court ;  for  the  times  were  still  dis- 
turbed,  though  VV3^att  and  his  knaves 
had  been  hanged.  Nobler  blood,  too, 
than  Wyatt’s  had  been  shed  in  plenty 
for  treason  against  our  Queen  ;  and 
even  now  most  Englishmen  misliked 
the  marriage  of  her  Grace  with  her 
cousin  the  Prince  of  Spain.  My  father 
had  been  summoned,  like  all  other  gen¬ 
tlemen,  to  accompany  the  Queen  on  her 
marriage  journey  to  Winchester,  but 
neither  the  errand  nor  its  object  pleased 
him,  though  he  was  forced  to  go. 

Ah  !  the  fluttering  heart  and  quiver¬ 
ing  knees  with  which  I  was  taken 
through  the  long  galleries  and  endless 
chambers  at  Whitehall  to  the  Queen’s 
apartment.  On  the  threshold  of  the 
presence-chamber  I  would  fain  have 
fled  for  mere  fright,  but  old  Lady  Dor¬ 
mer  was  leading  me  by  the  hand,  and 
my  father  was  just  behind  with  other 
gentlemen,  so  for  very  shame  I  dared 
not  draw  back  now.  The  room  was 
rather  dark  when  we  first  entered  it, 
and  I  could  not  see  the  Queen  clearly, 
but,  as  my  eyes  became  accustomed  to 
the  light,  I  saw  that  two  maidens  were 
dancing  in  the  middle  of  the  chamber, 
while  another,  who  sat  on  a  low  stool, 
was  playing  upon  a  lute.  Out  of  the 
semi-darkness  I  heard  a  rich,  deep 
voice,  like  a  man’s,  say,  “  And  whom 
have  we  here?”  and  then  my  father 
led  me  forward  and  knelt,  bidding  me 
kneel  to.  And  well  it  was  I  had  to 
kneel,  or  I  should  have  fallen  from 
sheer  fright ;  but  soon  I  gathered  cour¬ 
age  enough  to  look  up,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  kindly,  gentle,  yet  sad 
smile  which  passed  over  the  poor  suf¬ 
fering  face,  so  white  and  patient,  of 
the  good  Queen  as  she  held  out  her 
hand,  all  covered  with  jewels,  for  me 
to  kiss.  ”  Nay,  child,”  she  said,  “  do 
not  tremble  so,  I  will  not  harm  thee. 
Go  to  thy  madcap  cousin  Dormer  ;  she 
will  school  thee,  I  will  warrant.  But 
be  a  good  child  and  not  over- bold,  and 
let  me  see  thee  near  me  every  day.” 
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And  so  thenceforward  I  was  always 
near  her  Grace.  Ah  !  the  happy,  hap¬ 
py  summer  !  It  was  for  ns  one  long 
round  of  gayety  and  pleasure  as  the 
Queen  journeyed  slowly  from  palace  to 
])alace,  all  through  June  and  July,  on 
her  way  to  Winchester  to  meet  her 
bridegroom.  All  was  hopeful  and  joy¬ 
ous  then,  and  even  the  Queen’s  face 
seemed  to  grow  brighter,  younger,  and 
more  comely  as  she  approached  her 
wedding-day.  We  young  girls  were 
half  crazy  with  delight  at  our  fine  new 
garments  and  the  bravery  which  sur¬ 
rounded  us,  greater,  it  is  said,  than 
ever  was  seen  in  the  world  before  or 
since.  But  all  this  and  the  splendid 
ceremony  at  Winchester  has  but  little 
to  do  with  my  story  ;  only  that  on  the 
night  before  the  wedding,  when  our 
new  King  Philip  came  secretly  to  see 
his  bride  for  the  first  time  at  the  bish¬ 
op’s  house,  we  maidens  w'ere  kept, 
much  to  our  discontent,  in  an  adjoin¬ 
ing  room  while  the  Queen  met  her  hus¬ 
band  ;  and  when  the  Queen  brought 
him  in  to  see  us,  he  gayly  kissed  us  all 
on  the  lips  in  the  English  fashion, 
whereat  melhought  the  Queen  was  sad. 
And  when  she  had  withdrawn  him,  the 
principal  Spanish  nobles  who  accom¬ 
panied  him  would  fain  kiss  us  too. 
There  was  much  merry-making  at  this, 
for  the  fashion  was  strange  and  new  to 
the  Spaniards  ;  but  I  noticed  as  I  stood 
next  to  my  cousin  Jane  that,  while  she 
pertly  struggled  with  the  rest  of  the 
nobles,  she  turned  deathly  pale  and 
neardy  fainted  as  the  splendid  Count 
de  Feria  kissed  her  lips. 

During  the  next  few  months  we  saw 
much  of  the  Spaniards  that  remained, 
though  most  of  them  soon  went  to  the 
wars  ;  but  Feria  and  a  few  others  re¬ 
mained  in  England  with  the  King. 
What  passed  between  him  and  Jane 
Dormer  at  the  time  I  knew  not,  only 
that  he  was  to  be  married  to  his  own 
niece  for  the  sake  of  her  money,  and 
yet  it  was  clear  to  us  all  that  he  was  in 
love  with  Jane  ;  and  much  we  teased 
my  cousin  about  it.  But  when  he 
came  back  to  England  as  ambassador 
four  years  afterward,  when  all  hope  and 
joy  and  health  had  faded  out  of  the 
Queen’s  life,  he  made  love  to  Jane  al¬ 
most  openly,  although  the  poor  Queen 
prayed  and  besought  him  not  to  pledge 
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himself  to  her  for  fear  of  King  Philip’s 
displeasure. 

Willi  the  Count  came  a  kinsman  of 
his,  Don  Diego  de  Sarmiento,  an  hidalgo 
of  ancient  family  but  small  estate,  the 
brightest,  bravest,  and  best  man  in  the 
world.  Ah  !  the  sweet  secret  meetings 
we  had  at  Whitehall,  at  Richmond,  and 
Hampton  Court,  where  the  Count 
pledged  his  troth  to  Jane,  while  Don 
Diego  made  most  rapturous  love  to  me. 
All  the  Court  was  in  gloom  and  sorrow. 
The  Queen  was  slowly  dying,  public 
discontent  was  rising,  a  disastrous  war 
was  being  waged  against  England,  and 
trouble  was  all  around  us.  But  we, 
poor  fools,  were  the  happiest  creatures 
alive,  and,  when  the  Count  and  his 
kinsman  had  to  join  the  King  in  Flan¬ 
ders,  I  thought  our  hearts  would  break. 

When  the  Queen  was  on  her  death¬ 
bed  some  months  later,  Feria  came  back 
again  and  brought  Diego  with  him  ; 
and  as  soon  as  our  poor  mistress  had 
died,  and  none  knew  wliat  course  Mad¬ 
am  Elizabeth  wmuld  take,  we  withdrew 
from  the  Court  and  took  up  our  abode 
with  old  Lady  Dormer  in  the  part  of 
the  palace  of  the  Savoy  where  she  lived. 
There  the  Count  renewed  his  suit, 
much  to  the  distress  of  the  aged  lady, 
who  at  last  peremptorily  refused  her 
own  and  her  son’s  consent  to  Jane’s 
marriage,  and  wrote  to  my  father  say¬ 
ing  she  was  sending  me  and  my  cousin 
into  the  country  again,  for  the  Court 
was  full  of  heretics  and  evil  persons, 
and  was  no  fit  place  for  young  maid¬ 
ens. 

Then  my  cousin  and  myself  did  an 
unduliful  thing.  We  knew  the  real 
reason  for  our  banishment  was  the  fear 
of  our  pledging  ourselves  to  the  stran¬ 
gers,  who  would  take  us  to  live  in  dis¬ 
tant  lands,  and  we  could  not  bear  to  lose 
our  lovers.  So  one  night  late,  by  the 
help  of  our  governess  and  some  of  the 
servants,  the  Count  and  Diego  were  ad¬ 
mitted,  and  while  Lady  Dormer  slept 
we  were  married  by  the  Bishop  of 
Aquila,  Jane  to  the  Count,  and  I  to 
Don  Diego.  Directly  after  the  cere¬ 
mony  the  bridegrooms  and  the  Bishop 
took  boat  to  Duiham  Place,  where 
they  were  staying,  and  the  next  morn¬ 
ing  we  were  sent  otf  to  Buckingham¬ 
shire,  the  good  old  Lady  Dormer  con¬ 
gratulating  herself  upon  having,  as  she 
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thought,  got  rid  of  her  troublesome 
charges. 

But  the  two  married  lovers  could  not 
brook  separation  from  their  lawful 
wives  for  long,  and  the  Count  soon 
confessed  all  to  Sir  William  Dormer, 
and  took  his  Countess  to  her  new  home 
in  Durham  Place.  1  had  more  ado  to 
reconcile  my  own  father,  for  Don  Diego 
was  but  a  poor  gentleman,  while  Feria, 
who  was  soon  to  be  a  Duke,  was  the 
King’s  ambassador  and  a  very  great 
personage.  But  at  length,  after  many 
tears,  I  too  left  the  old  halt  to  go  with 
my  husband.  All  the  world  knows  how 
the  ternjagant  Queen  Elizabeth  flouted 
and  quarrelled  with  the  new  ambas¬ 
sadress,  and  how,  before  many  months 
were  over,  we  all  went  across  the  sea  to 
Flanders,  and  thence  with  King  Philip 
to  Spain. 

It  is  thirty-four  years  since  then,  and 
I  have  never  looked  upon  my  birth¬ 
place  again.  My  path  in  life,  and  that 
of  my  cousin  the  Duchess,  lay  apart, 
and  1  saw  her  but  rarely,  for  she  was, 
and  ig,  one  of  the  greatest  ladies  in 
Spain,  and  the  most  saintly. 

But  my  Diego  and  I  retired  as  soon 
as  might  be  to  his  ancient  mansion- 
house,  near  Valladolid,  in  Castile,  and 
there  we  passed  ten  years  of  our  sim¬ 
ple,  happy  mariied  life.  Two  out  of 
our  five  children  only  survived  their  in¬ 
fancy,  the  eldest  and  the  youngest : 
Diego,  who  was  born  within  a  few 
weeks  of  Jane’s  son  Fernando,  now 
Duke  of  Feria,  and  Philip,  so  chiis- 
tened  after  our  good  King. 

But  at  length  came  stories  that  the 
heretics  in  Flanders  were  rising  in  re¬ 
bellion  against  the  King,  and  my  hus¬ 
band  grew  restless,  rusting,  as  he  said, 
like  a  useless  sword  in  its  scabbard  ; 
for  the  talk  of  w'ar  to  him  was  like  the 
sound  of  a  trumpet  to  a  charger.  So 
at  last  I  could  keep  him  at  my  side  no 
longer,  and  he  was  fain  to  put  on  his 
armor  again  to  fight  the  heretics  under 
the  Duke  of  Alba. 

It  was  a  bitter  trial  to  me  to  be  left 
alone,  and  my  trouble  was  increased  by 
the  news  which  reached  me  from  Eng¬ 
land.  The  Catholics  there  were  being 
sorely  persecuted  by  the  Queen,  and 
multitudes  were  being  driven  by  fear 
into  the  new  faith.  The  English, 
moreover,  were  helping  the  rebels,  and 
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injuring  our  King  by  land  and  sea.  I 
was  ashamed  of  my  countrymen  to  be 
thus  led  away  by  the  caprice  of  a  wicked 
woman.  My  father,  ever  faithful,  had 
been  proscribed  and  persecuted  until 
he  had  died  of  trouble  and  distress  ; 
and,  worst  of  all,  .Millicent  rny  sister 
had  just  married  a  Protestant  gentleman 
named  Philip  Sendye,  whose  estate 
joined  ours,  and  had  herself  embraced 
his  faith.  Thenceforward  I  wrote  to 
her  no  more,  nor  she  to  me. 

Long  months  passed  sometimes  with¬ 
out  news  coming  to  me  from  my  hus¬ 
band,  months  full  of  anxiety  and  sor¬ 
row  for  the  danger  he  was  in  ;  but  at 
last,  when  he  had  been  gone  three 
years,  a  pikeman  returning  wounded  to 
our  neighborhood  told  me  he  had  seen 
him  fall  struck  by  a  harquebuse  ball  at 
Brille.  I  thought  I  should  have  gone 
mad  with  grief,  and  was  like  to  die, 
when  suddenly  my  sorrow  was  turned 
to  joy  by  the  return  of  my  husband 
himself,  sorely  wounded,  a  shadow  of 
his  former  self,  but  still  alive.  He  had 
lost  an  arm  in  the  war,  and  his  estate 
had  suffered  much  in  his  absence,  but 
withal  we  rejoiced  and  were  united 
again  once  more  in  bonds  of  perfect 
love. 

For  the  next  few  years  our  principal 
care  was  the  fit  bringing  up  of  our  chil¬ 
dren.  Young  Diego,  who  had  been 
born  in  1500  and  was  now  growing  al¬ 
most  into  manhood,  was  bold  and  ad¬ 
venturous  like  his  father,  never  tired 
of  hearing  stories  of  war  and  travel. 
Like  his  father,  too,  he  was  dark  and 
handsome,  and  I  felt,  even  thus  early, 
when  I  saw  his  bold  and  ardent  spirit, 
that  I  could  not  keep  him  in  the  nest. 
But  my  younger  boy,  Philip,  who  was 
but  a  baby  when  his  father  went  away 
in  the  year  1509,  was  my  very,  very 
own.  He  was  fair  and  beautiful  like 
my  own  people,  with  bright  blue  Eng¬ 
lish  eyes  and  a  frank  English  smile. 
Almost  before  he  could  speak  his  own 
tongue  he  could  lisp  a  few  words  of  the 
speech  of  my  native  land.  As  he  grew 
up  we  called  him  my  “  inglesito,”  and 
he  came  at  last  to  speak  English  almost 
as  well  as  Spanish,  while  his  father  and 
brother  always  mocked  at  the  sound  of 
the  tongue  they  loved  not,  because  they 
said  it  was  the  speech  of  heretics.  But 
my  Philip  was  as  good  a  Catholic  as 
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any  in  the  land,  and  would  fain  have  drifting  off  Port  St.  Julian,  which  pres- 
enlered  the  priesthood,  only  that  1  ently  ran  aground.  High  aloft  from 
could  not  bear  to  part  with  him.  the  yard-arm  there  dangled  by  the  neck 

After  a  few  years  my  husband  grew  the  corpse  of  a  one-armed  man,  and  all 
restless  again.  He  fretted  much  that  the  bloodstained  deck  was  strewn  with 
his  maimed  arm  rendered  him  useless  tho  bodies  of  tlie  crew,  each  man  with 
as  a  soldier,  but  tidings  were  flowing  his  throat  cut.  The  ship  had  been 
through  Spain  of  the  vest  wealth  to  be  captured  and  ransacked  by  the  accursed 
easily  gained  by  adventures  in  the  In-  Drake,  and  my  husband  had  been  mur- 
clies,  which  they  now  call  America,  dered  by  my  own  countrymen. 

Some  of  our  neighbors  had  come  back  My  son’s  dark  brow  grew  daiker  as 
passing  rich  after  an  absence  of  a  year  he  heard  the  dire  nows,  and  before  I 
or  two,  and  the  whole  country  was  could  stop  him  he  seized  a  reliquary 
stricken  with  the  gold-hunger.  (Jod  containing  a  piece  of  a  bone  of  San- 
knows  how  I  sought  to  turn  his  tiago,  and  swore  solemnly  upon  it  that 
thoughts  to  other  channels  and  keep  he  would  avenge  his  father,  even  at  the 
him  by  my  side,  but  I  could  not ;  and  cost  of  his  own  life.  By  tears  and  en- 
in  1578  he  sold  a  great  portion  of  his  treaties  I  tried  to  keep  him  near  me  ; 
estate  and  fitted  out  an  expedition  of  but  I  could  not  wean  him  from  his 
two  caravels  for  a  voyage  to  the  Indies,  thought  of  vengeance.  He  had  no 
Voung  Diego  would  fain  go  too,  but  money  to  fit  out  expeditions,  for  we 
this  I  would  not  suffer,  nor  his  father,  had  little  left  but  the  old  mansion- 
who  bade  him  stay  at  home,  for  he  was  house  with  a  few  acres,  and  my  own 
nearly  a  man  now,  to  lake  care  of  us,  portion,  with  which  I  had  bought  two 
promising  him  that  when  he  came  back  houses  in  Madrid  ;  but  he  polished  up 
with  great  store  of  Indian  gold  young  his  dead  father’s  arms  and  armor,  and, 
Diego  should  fit  out  an  expedition  on  without  even  telling  me  he  was  going, 
his  own  account.  I  saw  my  husband  rode  out  one  morning  for  Santander, 
go  with  a  sinking  heart;  and  little  to  join  the  force  which  wasbeingem- 
Philip  nestled  his  fair  curls  in  my  skirt  baiked  there  in  the  Po[»e’8  name  to 
and  told  me //e  would  never  make  me  succor  the  brave  Irishmen  who  were 
cry  by  leaving  me  ;  but  young  Diego  holding  out  against  the  heretic  Eng- 
was  all  eagerness  as  he  rode  out  to  ac-  lish.  He  wrote  to  me  in  high  spit  its 
company  his  father  to  the  port  of  before  he  sailed,  telling  me  that  when 
Santander.  he  had  killed  ten  Englishmen  he  would 

The  Indian  fleet  next  year  brought  come  back  and  stay  with  me  forever, 
me  a  letter  from  my  husband  saying  Alas  !  he  never  came  back.  I  learned 
that  he  had  gathered  great  riches  in  afterward  how  the  craven  Italian  who 
gold  and  gems  fiom  the  natives,  and  commanded  them  had  surrendered  the 
would  soon  be  on  his  way  home,  but  fort  at  Smerwick  at  the  first  summons, 
after  that  there  was  silence  for  a  long  and  had  basely  gone  on  his  knees  to 
time.  My  heait  grew  heavier  and  beg  for  their  lives,  while  Kildare  was 
heavier  as  the  months  wore  on  with-  within  a  few  hours’  march  of  him, 
out  news,  and  my  son  Diego,  who  hastening  to  his  support.  'Cheir  lives 
was  now  twenty,  could  hardly  be  re-  were  promised,  but  the  incarnate  devils, 
strained  from  attempting  to  go  to  the  Grey  and  Bingham,  broke  their  word, 
Indies  to  find  his  father  ;  for  he,  poor  and  cut  the  throats  of  eight  hundred  of 
lad,  knew  not  that  the  Indies  was  a  them  and  more.  And  so  my  blight  lad 
large  place  where  it  was  impossible  to  was  slain  by  the  heretic  fiends  who  had 
seek  a  single  person.  murdered  my  husband,  and  lies  dumb- 

At  last  the  bolt  fell.  It  had  long  ly  crying  for  vengeance  under  a  few 
been  foreseen  by  me  in  my  dreams,  and  inches  of  bog  in  Dingle  Bay. 

I  knew  it  was  coming  ;  but  still  the  I  think  I  must  have  been  mad  when 
form  in  which  it  came  neaily  killed  me.  I  first  heard  the  news.  All  my  soul 
My  husband’s  cousin,  Pedro  Sarmiento  seemed  to  turn  to  hate  and  bitterness  ; 
de  Gamboa,  who  was  the  Governor  of  and,  but  for  my  child  Philip  and  his 
Magellan  for  the  King,  wrote  to  say  sweet  caressing  ways,  I  should  have  lost 
that  one  morning  a  caravel  was  seen  my  reason  forever.  There  were  times 
New’  Series. — Vol.  LXV.,  No  2.  18 
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indeed  when  I  would  turn  even  from 
him  with  sudden  hate  and  loathing,  he 
was  so  like  an  English  lad;  but  this 
gradually  passed  away,  and  I  grew  so 
that  I  could  hardly  bear  him  out  of  my 
sight. 

But  as  years  passed  on  and  Philip 
b:came  a  straight,  tall  stripling,  stories 
ernie  that  our  good,  patient  King,  who 
had  suffered  so  much  at  the  hands  of 
the  English  Queen,  had  at  last  deter¬ 
mined  to  punish  her.'  There  would  be 
no  fighting,  it  was  said.  All  England 
was  sick  of  her  rule,  and  was  only  wait¬ 
ing  to  welcome  our  great  fleet  to  bring 
them  the  Catholic  faith  again.  His 
Holiness  had  given  his  special  blessing 
to  the  entei prise  and  vast  sums  of 
money  ;  and  the  greatest  fleet  that  ever 
sailed  the  seas  was  going  on  a  voyage  of 
pleasure  and  delight,  without  danger 
and  without  opposition.  So  good  Fa¬ 
ther  Bias  told  us  all,  and  the  friars  that 
came  and  went  about  our  house  said  it 
was  the  duty  of  all  good  Christians  to 
take  part  in  so  holy  an  excursion. 

Philip  was  now  ovar  eighteen  and 
was  aflame  to  go,  for  he  was  always 
very  devout  and  full  of  pity  for  the 
poor  heretics  who  were  so  misguided. 
The  English  priests  at  Valladolid,  too, 
had  sent  word  to  the  Court  of  the 
young  Spaniard  who  spoke  English  so 
well  and  might  be  useful.  So  an  order 
came  for  him  to  join  Don  Pedro  de 
Valdez  as  interpieter  and  secretary  on 
board  the  Armada.  I  could  hardly  let 
him  go,  for  he  was  all  I  had  left  ;  but 
he  laughed  at  my  fears,  and  they  all 
told  me  there  could  be  no  possible  dan¬ 
ger.  The  English  were  only  too  anx¬ 
ious  for  our  coming,  always  wMlh  the 
exception  of  the  Queen  and  her  few 
heretics.  The  wretched  smacks  and 
poor  galliots  of  Drake  would  not  dare 
iven  to  approach  our  splendid  fleet, 
and  the  voyage  would  be  a  long  holi¬ 
day.  Fool  that  I  was  to  believe  it ! 
I,  an  Englishwoman,  should  have 
known  my  stubborn  countrymen  bet¬ 
ter.  But  I  let  rny  boy  go  for  the  cause 
of  Christ  and  the  King,  though,  if  I 
had  dared,  1  would  have  slopped  him 
at  the  last  moment.  I  was  an  English¬ 
woman,  and,  as  such,  always  subject  to 
suspicion  ;  and  any  hint  of  dissent  from 
me  would  have  been  dangerous  both  to 
me  and  to  iny  boy,  Bnt  my  heart 
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shrieked  within  me  that  he  should  not 
go,  though  my  lips  were  silent.  And 
so  he  started  on  that  bright  spring 
morning  to  avenge  his  father  and  his 
brother,  not  with  blood,  but  with  faith 
and  salvation  for  their  murderers. 

All  that  summer  of  1588  I  was  on 
my  knees  in  prayer  night  and  day,  as, 
indeed,  was  the  whole  of  Spain.  One 
day  in  the  autumn  came  the  glorious 
news  that  Elizabeth  had  fled  with  all 
her  heretics,  Drake  had  been  defeated 
and  killed,  and  the  Spaniards  received 
with  open  arms  by  the  English.  The 
story  came  from  our  ambassador  in 
Paris,  but  it  was  a  lie  ;  and  in  the  midst 
of  our  rejoicing  there  crept  over  us, 
like  a  cold  wind  from  the  Cuadarrarnas, 
doubt  and  distrust,  none  knew  from 
whence.  And  then  followed  whispers 
of  bad  weather,  of  wi'cck,  of  disaster — 
what  know  I  ?  I  could  hear  it  no  lon¬ 
ger,  I  must  go  myself  to  the  brink  of  the 
cruel  sea,  across  it,  if  need  be,  to  Eng¬ 
land  to  seek  rny  boy.  Dismay  and 
lamentation  were  all  around  me,  but  I 
nrocked  at  the  trouble  of  others,  for 
grief  is  selfish,  and  none  other  had  lost 
such  a  son  as  mine.  So  I  started  like 
a  crazy  creature  as  best  1  might  on  f>  ot 
for  Santander*.  Lodging  in  convents 
or  wayside  inns,  travel  stained,  foot¬ 
sore  and  weary,  1  doggedly  kept  on  my 
way,  until  I  came  to  the  town  ;  and 
there  1  stayed  day  after  day,  gazing  out 
at  sea  for  my  boy  to  come  buck  to  me. 
But  he  came  not.  Other  gaunt,  starved, 
hollow  eyed  wr*etches,  rotting  with  pes¬ 
tilence,  clothed  in  rags,  came  by  the 
hundred.  Shame  was  in  their  faces, 
burning  hatred  in  their  hearts,  as  they 
shambled  homeward  to  die  ;  but  what 
was  th  ir  misery  to  mine?  None  could 
give  me  tidings  of  my  boy. 

Don  Pedro  de  V'aldez,  they  said,  had 
been  captured  ;  and  a  gleam  of  sunlight 
came  to  me  as  I  thought  that  Philip, 
perchance,  might  be  with  him  in  the 
hands  of  the  English,  but  still  alive. 
But  I  could  hear  no  news,  and  ho])e 
soon  fled  again.  Sometimes  in  my 
agony  I  blasphemed  against  heaven  and 
the  King  ;  sometimes  I  prayed  until  I 
fell  fainting  on  the  stones  of  the  church. 
But  it  was  all  of  no  use. 

So  I  waited  and  waited,  until  the  last 
soddened  wreck  had  crept  into  harbor, 
and  the  last  famished  soldier  had  sham- 
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bled  on  his  way  homeward  ;  and  then, 
with  my  heart  turned  to  atone  within 
me,  1  crept  to  my  lonely  house. 

Nearly  four  yeais  passed,  but  still  I 
could  learn  nothing  of  my  son.  At  last 
news  came  that  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez 
was  ransomed  and  was  e.xpected  shortly 
to  airive  at  Lisbon.  It  was  a  weary, 
long  journey  ;  but  I  must  go  and  meet 
him  to  learn  the  truth  about  my  boy. 
Feeble  and  broken  as  I  was,  I  started 
oil  my  wav,  sometimes  in  happy  hope, 
sometimes  in  black  despair.  I  had  sold 
my  husband’s  house,  and  was  living  in 
one  of  my  own  tenements  in  Madrid, 
so  I  could  now  get  a  mule  litter  to  carry 
me  on  my  journey  to  L’sbon.  When  I 
arrived,  Don  Pedro  de  Valdez  was  still 
e.xpecled,  but  had  not  come,  and  I 
could  not  rest,  so  impatient  was  I  for 
his  coming. 

From  dawn  to  dark  I  walked  upon 
the  rirer  bank  watching  for  the  ship 
which  was  to  bring  him  ;  and  on  the 
third  day  of  my  stay  I  was  lingering, 
as  the  light  faded,  on  the  quay  before 
the  palace  when  I  saw  a  line  of  galley- 
slaves  chained  together  slowly  trailing 
on  their  way  from  the  dungeons  to  the 
galleys.  I  had  often  seen  the  poor 
wretches  before,  but  usually  turned 
aside  to  aroid  being  offended  by  the 
sight  of  them,  for  they  were  very  hid- 
(ous  in  their  tilth  and  suffering.  But 
this  time,  I  knew  not  why,  I  was  im¬ 
pelled  to  stay  and  watch  them.  As 
they  gradually  neared  me,  their  black 
outlines  stood  clear  against  the  after¬ 
glow  in  the  west,  and  I  felt  my  heart 
stand  still  and  my  eyes  dilate  with  hor¬ 
ror  as  one  figure  out  of  the  twelve  cen- 
trxd  my  every  faculty,  lie  tvas  bent 
and  thin,  and  dragged  his  heavy  chain 
after  him,  wincing  as  it  galled  him  at 
every  step  ;  but  there  was  something 
in  the  carriage  of  his  head,  in  the  set 
of  his  shoulders,  that  I  surely  could  not 
mistake.  I  was  outwardly  calm  as  I 
hurried  toward  the  gang  ;  but,  when  I 
got  close  to  the  figure  and  peered  into 
his  face,  it  seemed  as  if  the  earth  had 
suddenly  grown  bright  again,  and  I  cast 
my  arms  about  the  galley-slave’s  neck 
with  a  cry  that  came  fi’om  my  inmost 
soul,  “  0  Philip  !  Philip,  my  boy  !” 
He  shrank  from  me  with  a  hoarse  groan 
likeahunted  animal,  and  no  w'onls  can 
describe  the  horror  of  his  voice  as  he 


said  in  a  husky  whisper  in  English, 
“  Mother,  dear  !  You  in  this  dreadful 
place  !”  But  almost  before  the  words 
were  said  the  cruel  lash  of  the  warder 
coiled  like  a  serpent  round  his  bare 
back,  and  a  spurt  of  blood  from  the 
wound  splashed  on  to  my  face.  As  the 
whip  was  raised  for  a  second  stroke,  I 
threw  myself  like  a  fury  upon  the  war¬ 
der,  biting,  scratching,  and 'tearing; 
but  a  familiar  of  the  Holy  Office  the 
next  moment  laid  his  heavy  hand  upon 
me,  and  warned  mo  against  interfering 
with  the  prisoners  of  the  Inquisition, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  a  good  priest 
whom  I  knew  bore  me  off,  chiding  me 
as  he  went  at  my  imprudence,  as  he 
called  it,  in  speaking  to  a  heretic  gal¬ 
ley-slave  in  his  own  vile  language. 

What  cared  I  for  his  chiding,  for  the 
chains  or  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisi¬ 
tion  ?  I  wept  and  laughed  and  com¬ 
mitted  a  thousand  extravagances  to  the 
dismay  of  the  good  priest,  who  thought 
me  crazed.  Crazed  ?  No.  I  had  been 
crazed,  but  I  was  sane  now,  for  I  had 
found  my  boy  ! 

One  glanee  had  been  enough  to  show 
me  that  it  was  he.  But  starvation,  suf¬ 
fering,  and  ill-treatment  had  woefully 
changed  him  ;  he  had  grown  taller, 
and  in  the  years  since  I  had  seen  him 
a  silky  fair  beard  had  begun  to  show 
u|)on  his  cheek  ;  but  there  was  no  de¬ 
ceiving  a  mother's  heart,  it  was  my  own 
son,  and  my  heart  was  filled  with  joy. 
And  yet,  as  I  grew  calmer,  the  terror 
and  perplexity  of  his'position  rose  like  a 
phantom  before  me.  How  came  he 
there,  a  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Holy  Office,  a  heretic  galley-slave— my 
Philip,  who  had  ever  been  so  good  a 
Christian  ?  Sometimes  I  thought  bit¬ 
terly  that,  perchance,  my  cruel  coun¬ 
trymen,  who  had  killed  the  bodies  of 
my  other  two  dear  ones,  had  ruined  the 
soul  of  this  last  and  dearest  by  persuad¬ 
ing  him  to  adopt  their  doctrines,  but 
then  I  felt  it  could  not  be.  My  son 
would  never  waver  in  his  faith,  come 
what  might.  Some  dreadful  mistake 
had  happened,  which  all  the  life  that 
was  left  to  me  must  be  employed  in 
setting  right. 

All  night  I  lay  awake  thinking,  plan¬ 
ning,  and  praying  ;  and  at  the  earliest 
streak  of  dawn  I  was  out  upon  the  quay 
again  in  the  hope  of  seeing  my  son. 
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But,  though  other  galley-slaves  dragged 
past  me,  no  Philip  was  there,  and  my 
heart  sank  as  I  thought  that  perhaps 
the  ciuel  whip  had  killed  him.  But  I 
saw  that  I  was  being  watched,  and 
knew  that  I  must  be  careful  for  his 
sake  as  well  as  my  own  ;  for  it  was  a 
dangerous  thing  to  meddle  with  the 
concerns  of  the  Holy  Office.  So  I  be¬ 
thought  me  of  the  good  Spanish  priest 
who  had  helped  me  yesterday,  and 
sought  him  out,  for  lie  knew  that 
neither  1  nor  my  people  had  ever  been 
tainted  with  heresy.  But  secular 
priests  were  in  as  much  fear  of  the  In¬ 
quisition  as  were  laymen,  and  he  dared 
not  even  go  with  me  to  the  house  of 
the  Holy  Office  to  inquire  after  my 
son  :  alt  he  could  do  was  to  recommend 
me  to  the  prior  of  the  Dominicans  at 
the  monastery  at  the  end  of  the  Kocio, 
who  himself  was  one  of  the  Council  of 
the  Holy  Office  for  Portugal.  Father 
Eusebio  was  stern  and  cold,  and  told 
me  to  avoid  mixing  myself  in  matter’s 
of  faith  such  as  this,  or  trying  to  favor 
a  convicted  heretic,  though  he  was  my 
countryman.  But  I  cast  myself  at  his 
feet  weeping,  and  besought  him,  in  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Church,  to  save  my 
son,  a  good  Catholic,  from  the  fate  that 
had  befallen  him  ;  and  at  last,  from 
sheer  weariness  at  my  persistence,  he 
consented  to  make  inquiries.  After 
many  days  I  was  summoned  to  the 
minasteryand  told  that  the  young  man 
with  whom  I  had  spoken,  who  had  re¬ 
fused  to  give  any  other  name  than 
Philip,  was  convicted  of  heresy  out  of 
his  own  mouth,  and  had  obstinately  re¬ 
fused  to  retract  or  repent ;  and  I  should 
see  him  no  more. 

;;  Beyond  this  I  could  learn  nothing, 
and  I  was  well-nigh  beside  myself.  The 
same  night,  as  I  lay  awake  pondering 
as  ever  how  I  should  save  my  son — for 
I  knew  he  was  no  heretic — I  was  aroused 
by  two  officers  of  the  Inquisition,  who 
gave  me  an  order  to  leave  Lisbon  before 
daylight,  or  I  myself  should  be  arrest- 
el  on  the  charge  of  favoring  heretics. 

Alone,  friendless,  and  almost  without 
money,  I  left  the  city  in  the  gray  dawn 
in  a  barge  that  carried  me  up  the 
Tagus  to  Alcantara  on  the  Spanish 
frontier.  Three  days’  journey  by  mule 
to  the  south  of  this  ate  the  castle  and 
t)wn  of  Zafra,  where  my  cousin,  the 


Duchess,  lives  her  good  life,  and  thither 
I  wended  my  way  to  beseech  her  aid  to 
recover  my  son.  Jane  wears  still  be¬ 
neath  her  dainty  garments  the  coarse 
frock  of  a  Franciscan  nun,  and  her  rich 
benefactions  to  the  Chui’ch  are  known 
to  all  the  world  ;  but,  being  by  birth 
an  Englishwoman,  even  she  dared  not 
directly  appeal  to  the  Holy  Otiice  in 
favor  of  a  convicted  heretic.  If  he 
were  a  heretic,  moreover,  said  she,  if 
he  were  twenty  times  my  son  or  even 
her  own,  she  would  not  raise  a  linger 
to  save  him.  Nor,  I  told  her,  would 
I  ;  but  my  Philip  I  knew  was  as  devout 
and  faithful  as  we  were,  and  was  no 
heretic.  My  earnestness  convinced  her 
almost,  in  spite  of  her  judgment,  that 
the  offieeisof  the  Inquisition  must  have 
made  a  mistake,  and  she  consented  to 
give  me  recommendations  to  her  son, 
the  Duke  of  Feria,  in  Madrid,  to  Sec¬ 
retary  Vasquez,  and,  above  all,  to  Car¬ 
dinal  Quiroga,  the  (Irand  Inquisitor  of 
Spain,  and  one  of  King  Philip’s  chief 
advisers.  It  was  a  sad  and  hurried 
meeting  and  parting,  and  Jane  would 
have  had  me  stay  at  Zafra  for  a  lime  ; 
but  I  would  trust  no  other  hands  than 
mine  with  my  son’s  safety,  and  started 
without  an  hour’s  delay  on  my  long, 
long  journey  to  Madrid,  in  better  com¬ 
fort  now,  for  the  Duchess  had  provid¬ 
ed  for  me  a  litter  and  mules.  But  slow, 
ah  !  so  slow  it  seemed  to  me,  for  I  was 
burning  with  impatience,  and  every 
hour  seemed  a  day  to  me.  Over  the 
parched  plain  at  last  at  evening  I  saw 
again  the  Alcazar  on  its  cliff,  and  the 
red  tiles  of  Madrid  ;  and  I  thanked 
God,  for  I  knew  that  here,  if  any¬ 
where,  I  could  beg  the  life  of  my  son. 

"  My  cousin,  the  Duke,  was  kindly  and 
sympathetic,  but  he  was  a  soldier,  a  tine 
gentleman,  and  a  courtier,  and  was 
loath  to  interfere  in  matters  of  faith. 
All  he  could  do  was  to  send  his  chap¬ 
lain,  a  Dominican,  with  me,  so  that  I 
might  get  easy  access  to  Cardinal 
Quiroga.  The  King  and  Court  were 
at  the  Escorial,  for  it  was  early  sum¬ 
mer — only  a  year  ago,  though  it  seems 
an  age  to  me — and  thither  earlv  next 
morning  I  wended  my  way.  It  was 
nearly  midnight  when  I  arrived,  but  I 
could  not  Jsleep,  and  sat  rocking  my¬ 
self  to  and  fro  before  the  inn  tire  all 
night,  counting  the  minutes  as  they 
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dragged  along.  At  last  the  day  came, 
and  1  went  up  to  the  monastery  to  see 
the  Cardinal.  Armed  with  my  cousin’s 
letter,  and  aided  hy  the  Duke’s  chap¬ 
lain,  1  had  no  difficulty  in  seeing  him 
while  he  took  his  breakfast  after  early 
mass,  lie  was  rosy  and  plump,  and 
laughed  a  good  deal  ;  God  knows  why, 
for  I  was  well-nigh  distraught,  and  can 
hardly  have  been  a  subject  for  merri¬ 
ment,  but  he  said  he  did  not  see  how 
he  could  interfere  with  the  Council  of 
the  Office  in  Portugal.  There  could 
be  no  mistake,  he  said  ;  my  son  must 
have  become  a  heretic,  in  which  case 
he  had  better  remain  where  he  was. 
The  man  was  cruel  and  heaitless  for  all 
his  smiles  ;  and  my  entreaties  were 
powerless  to  move  him. 

Secretary  Vasquez  looked  hard  and 
sour,  but  was  much  kinder.  lie  of 
himself,  he  said,  could  do  nothing,  but 
would  speak  to  the  King,  and  perhaps 
llis  Majesty  himself  might  see  me. 
All  !  if  I  could  only  see  King  Philip, 
I  thought,  all  would  be  well,  for  he 
would  recollect  me  in  the  old  days,  and 
my  son  was  called  Philip  too.  All  the 
long  day  I  remained  on  my  knees  pray¬ 
ing  in  tiie  church  before  the  high  altar, 
and  once  or  twice  methought  a  little 
wicket  high  up  in  the  wall  opened,  and 
I  felt  keen  eyes  watching  me.  As  1 
rose  at  last  to  go,  and  tottered  toward 
the  door,  for  I  was  fainting  with  hun¬ 
ger  and  fatigue,  a  priest  came  and  told 
me  to  follow  him.  Up  many  gianite 
stairs  and  through  many  passages  we 
went ;  and  at  length  he  left  me  alone 
in  an  anteroom.  Presently  Secretary 
Vasquez  came  from  an  inner  door  and 
led  me  forward  into  the  small  room 
from  which  he  had  emerged.  It  was 
nearly  filled  with  papers,  stacked  up  on 
every  side  ;  and  at  a  table,  with  his 
back  to  the  window,  sat  a  figui’e  in 
black  velvet,  which  I  knew  to  be  that 
of  the  King,  though  1  could  hardly  see 
his  face,  for  he  was  bending  over  his 
writing.  I  knelt,  though  he  did  not 
see  me  for  a  time  ;  but,  wherr  he  looked 
up,  his  sad,  wan  face  lit  up  with  a 
sweet  smile  of  recognition  as  he  raised 
me  kindly,  while  1  kissed  his  hand. 
“  Tut !  Tut  I  my  daughter,”  said  he, 
“  what  trouble  is  this  of  yours  1  hear 

And  then  I  told  him  how  the  accursed 
English  had  killed  my  husband  and 


eldest  son,  and  how  the  younger  had 
gone  to  fight  in  the  Armada,  and  was 
now  by  some  dire  mistake  in  prison  i  s 
a  heretic.  The  smile  faded,  and  the 
lines  in  his  face  deepened  as  he  heard 
the  story.  “  There  is  little  mistake,  I 
fear,  my  daughter.  The  poison  fangs 
strike  where  least  expected,  as  I  well 
know  to  my  sorrow  :  but  heresy  must 
be  rooted  out,  let  who  will  suffer.  This 
is  a  matter  of  faith  in  which  1  cannot 
interfere.”  The  words  struck  my  heart 
like  death,  and  I  was  blindly  groping 
to  the  door  to  go  out  iu  my  misery, 
when  an  usher  entered,  and  I  stood 
aside,  grasping  the  panelling  while  I 
tried  to  conquer  the  deadly  faintness 
that  was  creeping  over  me. 

A  moment  afterward,  as  it  seemed  to 
me,  I  heard  a  voice  I  knew  well,  and  I 
saw  kneeling  before  the  King  my  coun¬ 
tryman,  Father  Persons,  chief  of  the 
English  Jesuit  College  of  Valladolid, 
under  whom  my  Philip  for  a  time  had 
studied.  In  another  moment  I  was  on 
my  knees  by  the  side  of  him,  frantically 
imploring  the  King  to  hear  him  bear 
witness  that  my  boy  was  no  heretic. 
Good  Father  Persons  calmed  and 
soothed  me,  and,  in  reply  to  the  King’s 
question,  said  he  would  answer  for  my 
Philip’s  faithfulness  with  his  life. 
What  balm  to  my  heart  was  this  !  I 
could  not  refrain  from  weeping  for  very 
joy  ;  and,  as  the  King  bade  me  rise 
again,  he  told  me  he  would  see  what  he 
could  do  to  help  me.  Then,  with  a 
word  to  Vasquez,  he  motioned  me  to 
retire. 

The  next  day  Father  Persons  told  me 
that  my  boy  was  to  be  brought  to  Mad¬ 
rid  and  re-tried  before  the  General 
Council,  and  that,  in  the  meanwhile, 
he  would  approach  the  members  and 
influence  them  in  his  favor. 

All  was  bright  and  happy  for  me 
now,  and  the  world  seemed  young 
again.  Hope  came  that  all  would  yet 
be  well,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  I 
was  busy  in  my  Madrid  lodging  getting 
ready  for  my  boy’s  return — for  1  know 
he  was  no  heretic  and  would  be  ab¬ 
solved.  A  hundred  times  I  arianged 
and  rearranged  the  little  room  1  had 
prepared  for  him  ;  a  hundred  times  1 
smoothed  and  laid  out  in  readiness  the 
new  garments  I  had  bought  for  him. 
At  last  the  happiest  news  of  all  came — 
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Philip  had  been  brought  to  Madrid, 
and  at  the  King’s  instance  was  not 
to  be  tried  again,  but  to  be  handed 
over  to  my  care,  nominally  a  j)iisun- 
er  still,  and  to  be  real  rested  if  he 
showed  signs  of  heresy  ;  while  1  was 
bound  solemnly  by  oath  to  report  to  the 
Holy  Office  any  relapse  from  the  faith. 
Ah  I  the  happiness  of  it.  What  cared 
1  for  such  conditions  r  My  boy  would 
never  relapse  into  heresy,  that  1  well 
knew,  and  was  content  to  have  him  on 
any  terms.  And  then  I  wailed,- waited 
for  days  which  seemed  like  years  for 
my  boy  to  come,  and  at  last  they 
brought  him  to  me  :  gaunt  and  in  rags, 
nearly  blind  with  the  unaccustomed 
sunlight,  but,  oh  !  so  beautiful  he 
seemed  to  me  then.  How  1  kissed  him 
and  wept  over  him,  my  lost  one  who 
had  suffered  so  much  !  I  would  not  let 
him  speak  ;  but  at  last  he  held  me  at 
arm’s-length  and  gazed  upon  me. 

“  Mother,”  he  said,  always  speaking 
in  English,  “  how  you  have  changed  ! 
Mother,  I  know — how  you  come 
here  ?  What  docs  it  all  mean  ?  It 
must  be  a  dream.” 

1  thought  his  mind  was  wandering, 
and  told  him  how  I  had  sold  the  old 
home  and  come  to  Madrid  to  live. 

“  Sold  the  old  hall  !”  he  said  in 
amazement.  “  And  what  about  my 
father  ?” 

But  now  I  felt  sure  that  his  suffering 
had  turned  his  brain  for  a  time,  and  I 
would  suffer  him  to  speak  no  more  until 
he  had  slept.  For  many  hours  he  slept 
like  a  tired  child,  and,  as  I  peeped  in 
upon  him  again  and  again,  I  thought 
he  looked  just  as  he  did  years  ago,  only 
he  was  so  much  taller  and  thinner  than 
when  he  went  away. 

At  length,  when  he  awoke,  a  barber 
was  sent  to  him,  and  by  and  by  he  came 
down  trimmed,  bathed,  and  clothed  in 
the  smart  new  slashed  doublet  and 
trunks  I  had  bought  him,  looking  al¬ 
most  bonny  again.  I  had  a  good  meal 
spread  for  him,  and  pressed  him  to 
partake  of  it. 

“  No,  mother,”  he  said,  “  I  will  not 
touch  bit  nor  drop  until  I  know  why 
you  are  here,  and  how  you  knew  I  was 
in  the  hands  of  these  accursed  Spanish 
Papists — for  I  refused  my  name  so  as 
not  to  grieve  yon  at  my  miserable  fate.” 

“  Spanish  Papists !”  I  echoed  in 
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horror,  shutting  the  door  that  none 
might  hear  ;  “  you  did  well  not  to  give 
your  name  if  you  so  defame  your  coun¬ 
try  and  your  faith,  miserable,  misguid¬ 
ed  boy.  Say  you  are  mad,  for  (lod’s 
sake  !  but  do  not  tell  me  you  are  a 
heretic  ;  for  no  Sarmiento  ever  was 
that  yet.” 

“  I  suppose  I  must  be  mad,”  he  re¬ 
plied.  “  What  means  this  of  Sarmien¬ 
to  ?  They  would  insist  upon  calling 
me  Sarmiento  for  weeks  past  in  prison, 
but  1  know  not  what  they  meant.  And 
you,  mother,  to  talk  as  if  you  were  a 
Papist  too  !  What  strange  thing  is 
this?  What  would  my  father  say? 
For  though  your  house  were  long  ago 
Papist,  as  I  have  heard,  the  Sendyes 
ever  were  true  Protestants,  as  I  am, 
and  have  suffered  for  their  faith.” 

Even  as  he  spoke  the  scales  fell  from 
my  eyes,  and  I  felt  as  if  my  brain  was 
on  fire.  Tliis  man  was  not  my  son  at 
all,  but  my  twin-sister  Millicont’s  son, 
Philip  Sendye.  A.nd  as  he  gazed  upon 
me  his  blue  eyes  opened  wider  and 
aghast  as  if  a  phantom  stood  before 
him. 

“  Ah,  good  God  !”  he  gasped,  “  you 
cannot  bo  my  mother,  after  all — yon 
must  be  my  Aunt  Mercy  who  lives  in 
Spain.” 

”  Cheat !  impostor  I”  I  cried  as  I 
cast  myself  in  fury  upon  him.  “  what 
have  you  done  with  my  Philip?  Have 
you  murdered  him  as  you  murdered  the 
rest  ?” 

But  he  kindly  and  calmly  held  me 
off  while  the  tears  gathered  in  his  eyes. 

“  Alas  !  I  know  nothing,”  he  said, 
“  of  all  this.  1  have  murdered  no  one  ; 
but  was  captured  by  Spanish  ships  last 
year  on  a  voyage  to  Barbary,  and  have 
been  held  a  prisoner  ever  since.  Have 
pity  upon  me,”  he  continued,  “in  this 
strange,  cruel  land  ;  for  my  mother’s 
sake  send  me  back  to  her.” 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  so  much  like 
my  own  boy  that  all  my  anger  against 
him  went  out  of  my  heart,  and  I  al¬ 
most  loved  him  again  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  there  arose  a  black  jealousy  of  my 
sister  Millicent  that  she  should  have  a 
son  while  mine  were  taken  from  mo. 
But  I  soothed  the  poor  fellow  and  caied 
for  him,  and  tried  to  school  my  rebel¬ 
lious  heart  to  the  Divine  decree.  But 
every  now  and  again  during  the  next 
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few  daj's  a  great  gust  of  hatred  of  him 
passed  over  my  being  because  he  was 
not  my  Philip,  to  be  followed  by  a 
wave  of  tenderness  because  he  was  so 
much  like  him. 

1  think  even  1  could  have  grown  to 
love  him  but  for  one  thing,  lie  was 
forever  thinking  of  j>lans  for  leaving 
me  and  going  to  his  own  mother. 
What  had  Millicent  done  so  much  bet¬ 
ter  than  I  that  she  should  have  a  son 
Philip,  while  mine  perhaps  was  in  his 
grave,  or  at  the  bottom  of  the  ciuel 
seay  And  then  sometimes  I  would 
think  that  my  own  Philip  might  even 
now  be  oji  his  way  home  to  me.  Per- 
ha))s  some  kind  souls  in  England  had 
succoud  him  ;  and  this  thought  made 
me  gentle  to  my  nephew,  and  I  swoie 
to  myself  that  if  my  boy  came  back  to 
me  I  would  send  Millicent’s  Philip  to 
her  again  at  any  risk,  heretic  though 
he  was. 

One  day,  when  my  nephew  had  been 
with  me  for  a  week,  a  messenger  came 
with  a  letter  for  me.  1  did  not  know 
the  handwriting,  hut  my  heart  was 
bill  sting  as  I  cut  the  ribbon,  fori  knew 
instinctively  that  it  would  tell  me  the 
fate  of  my  son.  It  was  from  Don 
Pedro  Valdez,  from  his  home  at  Gijon  ; 
and  as  1  patiently  spelled  it  through 
without  excitement  or  apparent  emo¬ 
tion,  I  felt  gradually  turned  to  stone, 
except  only  my  brain,  which  seemed 
on  fire.  It  told  me  that  after  Don 
Pedro  had  been  basely  deserted,  dis¬ 
abled  as  he  was,  by  the  rest  of  the  Ar¬ 
mada,  and  was  engaged  alone  with  all 
the  English  tleet,  to  which  he  was 
about  to  surrender,  my  boy,  with 
others,  was  swept  oil  the  deck  by  some 
falling  wreckage.  lie  fell  into  the 
water,  and  for  safety  swam  to  an  Eng¬ 
lish  boat  not  far  otT  to  beg  for  quarter, 
and  to  surrender  himself,  lie  grasped 
the  gunwale  of  the  boat  with  both 
hands,  and  cried  for  quarter  in  Eng¬ 
lish.  Then  a  fiend  in  the  boat  shout¬ 
ed,  with  a  brutal  oath,  “  This  is  one  of 
the  English  traitors,”  and,  seizing  a 
hatchet,  he  struck  otT  my  poor  boy’s 
two  hands  at  the  wrists,  and,  with  a 
piteous  cry,  Philip’s  fair  curly  head 
sank  into  the  crimson  water  to  rise  no 
more. 

No  complaint  fell  from  me.  I  shed 
no  tears.  I  could  not  pray  ;  and  to 


Philip’s  ficquent  inquiry  what  ailed 
me  I  replied  not  a  word.  But  at  the 
hour  of  vespers  I  crept  out  of  the  house 
like  a  reptile  to  the  palace  of  the  Holy 
Office,  and  reported  that  my  prisoner 
was  a  blasphemer  and  a  heretic  of  the 
deepest  dye.  That  night,  when  Philip 
was  sleeping,  the  masked  familiars 
came  and  took  him  away  ;  and  two 
days  afterward  I  was  summoned  to  give 
my  evidence  against  him.  I  swore 
falsely  that  he  had  scoffed  and  mocked 
at  holy  things  and  ridiculed  the  mass. 
In  answer  to  it  all  he  would  say  no 
word  to  the  Inquisitors  ;  but  stood 
gazing  upon  them  with  his  clear  blue 
eyes,  while  his  lips  moved  in  prayer  in 
English.  It  was  hardly  audible,  but  I 
caught  the  words.  “Save  my  mother, 
and  forgive  those  who  unjustly  perse¬ 
cute  me.”  And,  as  I  turned  to  go,  an 
officer  standing  by  him  raised  the  butt 
of  his  pike  and  struck  him  on  the 
mouth,  to  silence,  as  he  said,  the  vile 
language  of  the  heretics. 

But  I  was  all  unmoved  and  as  cold 
as  ice,  for  I  had  always  before  me  the 
picture  of  the  two  poor,  maimed, 
bloody  slumps  of  wrists  and  a  fair  curly 
head  sinking  under  the  red  water. 

*  I  saw  Millicent’s  son  once  again. 
On  the  following  Saturday  there  was  a 
grand  auto  de  fe  in  the  Plaza  Mayor  in 
Madrid,  and  I  sat  in  my  balcony  hard 
by  in  the  Calle  Mayor  to  see  the  proces¬ 
sion  go  by.  The  street  was  crowded 
with  people,  and  I  could  hear  the  hum 
of  the  great  multitude  in  the  square 
itself.  And  past  my  window  there 
swept  the  stately  procession  of  priests 
and  bishops,  with  waving  banners, 
swinging  censers,  and  soaring  crosses, 
followed  by  the  wretches  in  their  mm- 
benitos  surrounded  by  guards  and  the 
jeering  populace.  As  they  slowly 
passed  my  window,  dragging  their 
racked  limbs  painfully,  a  well-directed 
missile  from  the  crowd  struck  the  fore¬ 
head  of  one  of  the  condemned,  knock¬ 
ing  oti  the  high  conical  hat  he  wore, 
and  making  a  great  red  gash  across  the 
brow.  Then  I  saw  that  the  tortured 
wretch  with  a  rope  around  his  neck 
was  my  nephew  Philip  Sendye,  and,  as 
he  cast  up  his  eyes  to  look  upon  me, 
they  were  bright  and  glowing  like  stars, 
but  w'ith  no  reproach  in  them.  His 
face  seemed  all  shining  and  transfig- 
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ured,  and  his  fair  curls  waving  in  the 
wind  made  a  golden  halo  round  his 
head.  And,  as  he  passed  from  my 
view,  the  bleeding  wrist-slumps  faded 
from  my  vision  for  the  first  time  for 
many  days,  and  in  their  place  I  saw 
the  face  of  my  own  Philip  looking  upon 
me,  full  of  sadness  and  surprise,  as  if 
he  <lid  not  know  me.  Then  for  the 
first  time  there  swept  over  me,  like  a 
gieat  wave,  the  appalling  knowledge  of 
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my  sin,  and  I  screamed  like  a  demoniac 
for  them  to  save  Philip  Sendye  and  my 
own  soul.  But  none  heeded  me,  for 
the  excitement  was  great  ;  and  by  and 
by,  when  I  grew  calmer,  I  saw  over  the 
housetops  in  front  of  me  the  smoke  ris¬ 
ing  and  the  glare  reddening  the  sky, 
and,  far  above  the  reek,  a  white  dove 
hung  motionless  over  two  fair  Philips 
in  shining  raiment  smiling  upon  me, 
hand  in  hand. —  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


FOPiEIGN  LITERARY  NOTES. 


Professor  Mabaffy  has  started  for  a  short 
visit  to  Egypt,  in  order  to  examine  new  ma¬ 
terials  bearing  on  his  “  History  of  the  Ptol¬ 
emies.” 

Mr.  H.  W.  Mesgedott  is  engaged  on  the 
publication  of  the  text,  with  translation,  of 
the  famous  monolith  known  as  the  Black 
Obelisk,  together  with  a  vocabulary  and 
notes.  Mr.  Mengedott  has  carefully  com¬ 
pared  his  text  with  the  original  in  the  British 
Museum,  and  will  add  a  list  of  the  Assyrian 
gods.  At  present  the  work  is  appearing  in 
parts  in  the  Babylonian  and  Oriental  Record, 
but  it  will  shortly  be  issued  in  complete  vol¬ 
ume  form  by  Messrs.  Luzac  &  Co. 

We  understand  that  the  difference  between 
Dr.  Nansen  and  his  English  publishers,  which 
seemed  likely  to  follow  after  the  recent  litiga¬ 
tion  with  the  Daily  Chronicle,  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  settled,  and  that  the  explorer  has 
met  the  difficulties  in  a  very  handsome  man¬ 
ner.  The  book  containing  the  full  account 
of  bis  travels  is  expected  to  appear  about 
February,  and  part  of  the  manuscript  is  al¬ 
ready  in  band.  From  all  accounts  it  will  be 
a  very  fine  work. 

In  another  place — The  Temple  Magazine — 
Dean  Farrar  has  been  writing  of  Bi'owning, 
and  in  the  course  of  his  reminiscences  he  tells 
this  story.  “Once,”  Browning  told  the 
Dean,  ”  1  was  walking  with  my  son,  who  was 
then  a  little  boy,  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  We 
saw  an  old  man  approaching  ns  in  a  long, 
loose,  rather  shabby  coat,  and  with  a  stoop¬ 
ing,  shuffling  attitude  and  gait.  ‘  Touch  that 
man  as  you  pass  him,’  I  whispered  to  my  lit¬ 
tle  son  ;  ‘  I  will  tell  you  why  afterward.’  The 
child  touched  him  as  he  passed,  and  I  said  to 


him,  *  Now,  my  boy,  you  will  always  be  able 
to  remember  in  later  years  that  you  once  saw 
and  touched  the  great  Beranger.’.”  Similar 
stories  are  told  of  other  great  men,  but  rarely 
is  tbe  instigator  of  the  homage  as  illustrious 
as  Robert  Browning.  It  is  more  generally  the 
lot  of  genius  to  be  touched  by  dull  youths  at 
the  promptings  of  medimv-al  parents. 

One  does  not  hear  much  of  Dublin  writers, 
but  they  are  about  to  make  themselves  better 
known.  Under  the  title  of  ”  The  Little 
Library,”  and  the  editorship  of  Mr.  M.  T. 
Keats,  a  series  of  small  volumes  is  about  to 
be  launched  in  which  we  may  henceforth 
look  for  evidences  of  the  literary  life  of  Dub¬ 
lin.  Each  volume  will  be  in  a  cover  designed 
by  an  Irish  artist.  The  first  volume  of  the 
series  will  contain  a  number  of  prose  idylls 
by  Laura  Jean  Douglas.  It  will  be  curious 
to  see  to  what  extent  this  new  Irish  literature 
is  akin  in  form  and  feeling  to  the  “Celtic” 
productions  with  which  the  reading  world  is 
now  so  familiar. 

The  discovery  of  another  lost  classic  is  an¬ 
nounced.  A  papyrus  manuscript  has  recently 
been  acquired  by  the  British  Museum,  tbe 
contents  of  which  have  been  found  from  in¬ 
ternal  evidence  to  be  the  poems  of  Bacchylides, 
the  contemporary  and  rival  of  Pindar,  which 
have  hitherto  been  known  only  in  fragments. 
The  new  manuscript  is  not  complete  and  is 
grievously  mutilated  in  places  ;  but  several 
odes  are  preserved  intact,  and  others  may, 
perhaps,  become  so  w’hen  all  the  fragments 
have  been  investigated  and  arranged.  In  any 
case,  enough  is  preserved  to  enable  readers  to 
form  an  estimate  of  the  style  and  genius  of  a 
poet  whom  the  ancient  world  ranked  near,  if 
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not  on  a  level  with,  Pindar,  The  poems, 
like  all  the  extant  compositions  of  Pindar, 
are  epinikian  odes,  and  victories  in  all  the 
principal  games  -  Olympian,  Pythian,  Isth¬ 
mian,  and  Nemean — are  commemorated  in 
them.  Among  the  victors  mentioned  are 
Hiero  of  Syracuse  (two  poems,  one  a  very 
long  one,  relating  to  the  same  victory  us  that 
for  which  Pindar’s  first  Olympian  was  writ¬ 
ten),  Lachon  of  Ceos  (the  native  island  of 
Bacchylides),  Alexidamus  of  Metapontum, 
Tisias  of  iEgina,  and  Automedes  of  Phlius  ; 
while  other  poems,  about  the  epinikian  char¬ 
acter  of  which  there  may  be  some  question, 
are  entitled  “Theseus,”  “  lo,”  and  “Idas.” 
Upward  of  thirty  columns  are  contained  in 
the  manuscript,  some  of  them,  however, 
being  imperfect,  and  there  are  many  small 
fragments  still  to  be  arranged.  The  manu¬ 
script  is  well  written  on  good  papyrus,  and 
appears  to  be  of  the  first  century  b  c.  The 
text  will  be  published  by  the  Trustees  of  the 
British  Museum  with  as  little  delay  as  possi¬ 
ble. 

The  Clarendon  Press  at  Oxford  has  issued 
several  editions  of  Dante,  and  commentaries, 
under  the  charge  of  Dr.  E.  Moore.  A  volume 
is  issued  by  Dr.  Moore  which  contains  more 
than  six  hundred  citations  from  Holy  Scrip¬ 
ture  and  from  classical  authors  in  the  ‘  Di- 
vina  Commedia.”  The  quotations  from  the 
Bible  are  many  and  most  interesting,  even 
where  the  ipsissima  verba  of  the  Divine  llec- 
ord  are  not  quoted.  For  example,  in  Canto 
XXI V^,  of  the  ”  Paradise,’’  where  St.  Peter  is 
questioning  the  poet  about  his  faith,  come  in 
these  memorable  words  : 

“  Li  larga  ploia 

Dello  Spirito  Santo,  ch’  e  diffusa 
In  su  le  vecchie,  e  in  su  le  nuove  cuoia, 

E  sillogismo,  che  la  mi  ha  conchiusa 
Acutamente  si.  che  ’n  verso  d’  ella 
Ogni  dimostrazion  mi  pare  ottusa.” 

Asked  whence  he  drew  his  confession  of 
faith  and  virtue,  the  poet  says  :  “The  plen¬ 
teous  shower  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  diffused 
throughout  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testa¬ 
ments,  is  as  a  syllogism  which  has  convinced 
me  conclusively,  and  compared  with  which 
any  other  demonstration  would  appear  ob¬ 
tuse.”  What  an  illustration  of  what  the  old 
English  divines  call  “  the  internal  evidence 
of  Holy  Scripture.’’  The  whole  of  this  Canto 
attests  Dante’s  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
Bible. 


MISCELLANY. 

Re-Reading. — It  is  one  thing  to  read  a  book, 
quite  another  to  re-read  it,  perhaps  for  the 
fifth  or  sixth  time.  The  .operations  must  in 
no  way  be  confounded.  The  first  time  we 
read  a  book  we  feel  ourselves  explorers  in  a 
new  land.  We  read  for  the  charm  and  excite¬ 
ment  of  discovery.  When  we  re  read  our 
mood  is  very  different,  and  far  more  like  that 
of  the  man  who  saunters  through  a  beautiful 
and  well-known  piece  of  scenery.  The  ex¬ 
plorer  rushes  on  with  a  kind  of  passion.  He 
wants  to  crest  the  hill  in  front  of  him,  and  to 
see  what  strange  new  landscape  will  be  spread 
out  at  his  feet.  The  man  who  has  been  there 
before  at  least  once,  and  perhaps  many  times, 
wants  to  know  w'hether  tLe  view  looks  as 
charming  as  ever,  whether  he  will  think  the 
old  lane  or  the  open  down  which  leads  up  to 
the  hill  as  delightful  as  he  used,  whether,  in 
fact,  the  whole  walk  will  seem  as  pleasant  as 
he  remembers  it.  There  are  some  men  who 
are  such  hardened  explorers  in  the  woild  of 
literature  that  they  will  never,  if  they  can 
help  it,  retread  the  old  path.  They  are  al¬ 
ways  for  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  and 
would  think  their  walk  lost  if  it  had  ever  been 
taken  before.  Something  new,  something 
they  have  never  seen  before,  is  their  perpet¬ 
ual  demand.  Dr.  Johnson  belonged  to  this 
class.  Though  so  great  a  reader,  he  left  it  on 
record  that  there  was  only  one  book  which  he 
had  ever  read  twice.  That  this  book  was 
Lady  Mary  Woitley  Montagu's  letters  will  not 
seem  strange  to  those  who  have  read  that  de¬ 
lightful  woik.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  spite  of  his 
great  body  and  lethargic  constitution,  had  as 
eager  and  alert  a  s^iiril  as  ever  occupied  hu¬ 
man  flesh,  and  doubtless  for  him  the  desire 
to  get  new  knowledge  and  new  light  was  over¬ 
mastering.  We  cannot,  however,  all  imitate 
this  keenness  for  something  new  and  strange. 
There  are  plenty  of  minds  which  in  certain 
moods  almost  dislike  the  excitement  of  a  new 
discovery,  and  desire  to  walk  in  accustomed 
places.  They  want  to  be  soothed,  not  stung 
into  mental  action,  and  therefore  they  choose 
ways  known  and  loved  before.  But  many  of 
these  advocates  of  re-reading  will  not  admit 
that  there  is  nothing  new  or  unknown  to  be 
obtained  from  a  second  or  third  or  fourth  pe- 
ru.sal  of  such  books  as  “  Guy  Mannering,’’ 
“Esmond,”  or  “David  Copperfield.”  On 
the  contrary,  they  will  declare  that  they  are 
surprised  by  new  beauties  every  time  they  re¬ 
read  their  favorite  book.  Just  as  you  only 
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notice  a  particular  tree  or  old  cottage  or  moss- 
grown  stone  on  jour  fifth  or  sixth  time  of 
taking  a  walk,  so,  read  as  often  as  you  may, 
you  will  find  expressions  and  descriptions  in 
the  book  which,  though  you  must  in  reality 
have  read  them  twenty  times  over,  you  yet 
can  swear  you  never  beheld  before.  Thiis 
the  re-ieader  in  a  way  despises  the  man  who 
only  reads  once.  What  can  he  know'  of  the 
real  beauty  of  the  landscape  who  has  only 
seen  it  in  the  Hush  and  excitement  of  a  new' 
discovery  ?  When  one  is  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  great  prospect  of  sky  and  land  one  is 
too  bewildered  to  see  the  best  characteristics 
of  the  view.  Not  till  familiarity  has  dead* 
ened  the  sense  of  astonishment  can  the  real 
beauties  of  form  and  color  be  distinguished. 

The  convinced  advocate  of  the  delights  of 
rereading  will,  however,  never  for  a  moment 
allow'  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  forgotten  a 
book  to  be  able  to  read  it  again.  Reading  a 
book  that  one  has  forgotten  is  not  true  re¬ 
reading,  but  merely  a  repetition  of  the  first 
process.  The  full  delight  of  rereading  can 
only  come  when  the  book  is  fairly  w'ell  re¬ 
membered,  and  when  one  knows  as  one  turns 
each  page  almost  precisely  what  is  coming. 
We  may,  no  doubt,  be  unable  to  recall  all  the 
minor  felicities  or  quaintnesses  of  phrase, 
and  may  like  to  be  able  to  feel  them  as  novel¬ 
ties,  but  (he  main  incidents  of  the  story  are 
absolutely  clear.  We  know  exactly  bow'  Lady 
Catherine  De  Burgh  is  going  to  treat  Eliza¬ 
beth,  and  what  Mr.  Collins's  letter  contains, 
but  this  does  not  destroy  but  enhance  our 
pleasure  in  reading  “  Pride  and  Prejudice” 
for  the  fifth  time.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
strange  if  the  lovers  of  books  did  not  practise 
re-reading  both  in  the  realms  of  fiction  and  of 
general  literature.  We  like  to  repeat  the 
pleasures  we  get  from  pleasant  sounds,  sights, 
and  scents,  and  there  never  yet  lived  the  man 
w'ho  could  say,  ‘‘  I  liked  that  dish  at  dinner 
very  much,  but  of  course  I  should  not  care  to 
have  it  another  day.”  If  literature  consisted 
solely  of  imparting  information  or  of  telling  a 
story,  then,  no  doubt,  re  reading  except  in 
the  case  of  obliteration  from  the  memory, 
would  be  an  anachronism.  No  one  w'ho  re¬ 
members  a  fact  wants  to  hear  it  repeated,  nor 
does  he  who  accurately  recalls  the  plot  of  a 
story  w'ant  it  put  before  him  again.  It  is  be¬ 
cause  there  are  other  elements  in  literature 
than  the  imparting  of  information  or  the  tell¬ 
ing  of  a  story  that  men  like  to  re-read  their 
favorite  books.  Owing  to  many  causes  which 
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cannot  be  analyzed  here  books  of  the  kind 
w'hich  w'e  call  liteiature  exercise  an  emotional 
and  sensuous  influence  quite  apait  from  the 
naked  facts  they  present.  The  abounding 
vitality  and  humanity  of  Scott,  the  gentle 
cynicism  of  Miss  Austen,  the  good  temper  and 
humor  of  Dickens,  produce  a  sense  of  delight 
W'hich  is  supplemental  to,  but  quite  separate 
from,  the  stories  they  tell.  These  qualities 
cast  a  charm  on  the  reader’s  mind,  and  stir 
in  him  emotions  w'hich  are  full  of  pleasure. 
But  these  emotions  do  not  vanish  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  story,  for  to  a  great  extent 
they  are  unconnected  with  the  story.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  men  like  to  repeat  them 
by  the  process  of  re  reading.  To  go  back  to 
our  metaphor,  to  remember  a  story  is  merely 
to  remember  the  w'ay — to  know  the  walk. 
We  have  taken  our  illustrations  chiefly  from 
novels,  but  all  we  have  said  is  equally  true  of 
travels  and  histories  and  biographies,  and 
even  books  of  philosophic  thought.  Those 
whojike  the  process  of  re-readiug  can  re  read 
them  with  the  greatest  possible  pleasure. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  know 
whether  authors  generally  like  to  re  read 
their  own  books.  We  imagine  that  they  do 
when  they  have  passed  out  of  the  period  or 
mood  in  which  their  work  w'as  done,  and  can 
look  back  upon  it  as  something  apart  from 
themselves.  To  re-read  a  book  which  has 
just  been  finished — say  a  year  after  publica¬ 
tion— would  probably  worry  most  authors  be¬ 
yond  endurance.  It  would  be  like  reading  a 
set  of  proofs  with  the  know'ledge  that  how'- 
ever  great  the  blemishes  discovered  no  correc¬ 
tions  of  any  kind  were  possible.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  the  author  can  read  without  fear  of 
being  w'orried  as  to  improvements  and  alter¬ 
ations  the  re  reading  of  his  own  w'ork  is,  we 
expect,  very  pleasant.  It  is  of  great  interest 
to  him  to  note  how'  he  turned  this  or  that 
difficulty  of  expression,  and  how  this  or  that 
thought  W'as  clothed  with  its  appropriate  gar¬ 
ment  of  w'ords.  We  know  that  Wordsworth 
toward  the  end  of  his  life  read  nothing  but 
his  ow'n  poetry.  The  poet  excused  himself 
by  the  declaration  that  ns  he  had  but  a  short 
time  to  live  he  was  anxious  to  render  his 
verses  as  perfect  as  he  could.  No  doubt 
Wordsw'orth  himself  believed  in  this  explana¬ 
tion  as  covering  the  w'hole  truth,  but  we  ex¬ 
pect  that  in  this  case  he  was  the  victim  of  a 
certain  amount  of  self  deception.-  A  good 
deal  of  his  desire  to  re  read  his  own  poems 
came, "w'e^f eel  sure,  from  the  pure  delight  of 
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re-reading  poems  which  he  knew  so  well,  and 
also  sincerely,  and  indeed  rightly,  believed  to 
be  great  and  delight  giving  works  of  art.  In 
truth,  re  reading  is  for  thousands  of  men  and 
women  a  delightful  occupation  and  one  which 
they  separate  entirety  in  their  minds  from  or¬ 
dinary  reading.  There  are  times  when  read¬ 
ing  would  entirely  fail  to  meet  the  mental  sit¬ 
uation,  but  when  re  reading  is  invaluable. 
And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the  power  of 
tiuding  pleasure  in  re-reading  is  born  in  men 
and  cannot  be  acquired.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  a  knack  which  can  be  learned  like  any 
other.  To  all  those  who  have  not  the  art  of 
re-reading,  and  who  in  their  blindness  think 
that  it  is  necessary  to  entirely  forget  a  book 
before  you  can  read  it  a  second  time,  we 
w’ould  say  with  all  possible  earnestness.  Ac¬ 
quire  the  art.  Once  learned,  a  great  posses¬ 
sion  has  been  acquired.  Nor  is  the  process 
dithcult.  Begin  on  a  familiar  book,  and 
steadily  keeping  in  check  the  impatient  feel¬ 
ing,  “  Oh,  I  know  all  this,”  proceed  with  the 
story.  It  is  ten  to  one,  that  before  half  the 
pages  are  turned  a  convert  will  have  been 
made  to  the  art  and  mystery  of  re-reading. 
No  doubt  there  are  some  people  whose  mental 
restlessness  is  so  invincible  that  nothing  but 
a  brand-new  book  will  keep  them  quiet,  and 
these,  of  course,  will  never  be  converted. 
They  are,  however,  a  very  small  minority. 
Ordinary  people,  ns  most  of  them  have  found 
out  long  ago  for  themselves,  have  no  sort  of 
ditHoulty  in  re-reading  the  books  they  like 
for  the  sixth  or  seventh  time.  Thera  is,  in¬ 
deed,  no  limit  to  the  number  of  re  readings 
which  can  be  obtained  from  the  really  great 
books  except  the  shortness  of  life.— /Spectator. 

D.cncing  Dekvishes.— There  are  two  kinds 
of  dervishes,  the  dancing  and  howling  der¬ 
vishes,  and  the  Tekke,  where  the  religious 
dances  of  the  former  are  held,  is  in  Kassim 
Pasha,  a  village  suburb  of  Constantinople. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  exterior  of  the  build¬ 
ing  to  distinguish  it  from  the  other  rather 
grim  and  prison-like  houses  in  the  long,  nar¬ 
row  street.  Our  attention  was  drawn  to  it  by 
the  train  of  solemn,  brown-cloaked  figures, 
wild-eyed  and  hollow-cheeked,  who  came  toil¬ 
ing  up  the  brow  of  the  dusty  hill,  and  ^disap¬ 
peared  into  the  building.  Weird-looking 
beings  they  were,  with  the  glint  of  the  maniac 
in  their  eyes,  but  impressive  and  dignified  in 
spite  of  their  ludicrous  dress.  The  lowest 
donkey-driver  in  Stamboul  is  awed  into  silence 


when  a  dervish  approaches  the  scene  of  ac¬ 
tion,  and  even  an  Armenian  Christian  is  less 
liable  to  cheat  you  under  the  same  circum¬ 
stances.  The  inside  of  the  Tekke  is  a  large 
circular  hall,  with  a  highly  polished  marble 
floor  and  a  promenade  (for  men  only)  round 
the  dancing  portion  of  it  on  the  ground  floor. 
A  row  of  white  marble  pillars  and  a  low  mar¬ 
ble  screen  separates  the  spectators  from  the 
dancers.  The  ladies  present  were  taken  up 
into  the  balcony,  which  is  not  unlike  the  la¬ 
dies’  gallery  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
division  of  the  balcony,  which  is  not  screened 
off,  is  reserved  for  strangers  of  both  sexes. 
Being  Christians,  it  was  not  deemed  necessary 
for  the  ladies  to  sit  alone  or  behind  the 
arabesqued  grille. 

It  was  weary  work  waiting  for  the  dancing 
to  begin.  The  orchestra  had  been  playing 
with  all  its  might  (in  a  small  division  of  the 
balcony  entirely  hidden  from  sight) — music 
that  until  then  I  thought  only  a  Chinese  band 
at  a  joss  house  meeting  could  produce.  It 
was  the  sort  of  noise  that  makes  one's  teeth 
ache — shrill  whistles,  and  queer  stringed  in¬ 
struments  of  every  shape  and  variety  posi¬ 
tively  shrieking  out  inspiration  to  the  dancers. 
The  noise  was  barbaric,  and  cannot  be  imag¬ 
ined  by  an  ear  unaccustomed  to  Eastern  mu¬ 
sic.  While  this  awful  music  was  drumming 
itself  into  my  brain  and  nerves,  the  dervishes 
were  walking  in  solemn  procession  round  and 
round  the  room.  Their  curious  dress  is  made 
of  thick,  soft,  sand-colored  felt,  and  their 
high  hats  reminded  me  of  a  pailful  of  sand 
turned  out  on  the  seashore.  When  the  figure 
is  not  in  motion  the  skirt  hangs  in  soft,  close 
folds,  reaching  to  the  ankle,  and  when  the 
dancer  is  spinning  round  and  round  like  a 
teetotum  it  flics  out  into  a  complete  circle, 
getting  larger  as  the  motion  increases  in  ra¬ 
pidity.  A  dancer  at  the  Empire  with  accor- 
dion  pleats  could  hardly  do  more.  A  dervish 
of  high  position  sits  in  a  sort  of  throne,  raised 
on  a  low  dais  at  the  east  end  of  the  building. 
When  the  dancers,  who  walked  round  the 
building  with  their  arms  folded  across  their 
breasts,  reached  his  throne,  they  bowed  low, 
facing  Meccaward,  and  passed  out  of  his  pres¬ 
ence  backward,  as  we  do  on  being  presented 
to  Her  Majesty.  This  solemn  walking  and 
endless  bowing  seemed  to  last  an  hour  and  a 
half,  the  rasping  orchestra  doing  its  best  to 
work  up  their  feelings  to  the  necessary  pitch 
of  excitement. 

Quite  suddenly  it  bad  the  desired  effect. 
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for  a  small  figure,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the 
company,  glided  silently  off  the  red  matting 
which  led  up  to  the  dais  and  commenced  the 
famous  dance.  Eastern  nations  seldom  move 
their  feet  from  the  fioor,  and  the  dervish 
dancers  in  this  respect  are  much  the  same  as 
the  Japanese  geishas  and  the  Indian  nautch 
dancers  ;  in  fact,  to  the  English  mind  it  is 
not  dancing.  I  had  hoped  that  they  would 
whoop  and  shout  and  jump  about  in  a  wild 
corroboree,  like  the  Australian  aborigine  or 
the  Red  Indian  of  America,  but  their  dancing 
is  as  solemn  as  their  walking.  With  their 
arms'  extended  as  straight  out  as  possible, 
they  spun  round  and  round  the  room  on  their 
bare  feet.  Ihe  giddiness  of  the  motion  be¬ 
came  sickening  to  look  at.  One  after  another 
they  glided  over  the  polished  floor  with  their 
feet  close  together  and  their  arms  extended, 
until  they  made  the  room  look  full  of  human 
pegtops.  But  the  dancing  soon  became  as 
monotonous  as  the  walking  had  been,  and  all 
that  we  were  waiting  for  now  was  to  see 
them  drop  down  in  a  fainting  fit  from  ex¬ 
haustion.  I  watched  their  faces  change  from 
the  awful  sallowmess  which  is  their  natural 
color  to  a  dull  red,  and  from  a  dull  red  to  a 
horrible  crimson,  and  then  back  again  to  a 
more  ashen  hue  than  before.  The  different 
stages  of  fatigue  were  horrible  to  witness. 
Round  and  round  they  went,  until  the  whole 
room  seemed  to  be  revolving  on  its  axle.  In 
my  fancy  the  while  marble  pillars  had  left 
their  accustomed  place  and  bad  joined  the 
wild-eyed  figures  down  below.  I  felt  that  it 
was  time  to  go,  and  I  staggered  across  the  bal¬ 
cony  and  groped  my  way  down  the  narrow 
stair.  As  we  were  going  out  we  saw  two  of 
the  dancers  being  carried  out  of  the  building. 

The  howling  dervishes  wait  for  the  inspira¬ 
tion  “  to  howl”  while  the  band  plays  the 
same  class  of  music  as  has  been  already  de¬ 
scribed,  or,  if  possible,  worse.  While  they 
are  waiting  they  stand  w'ith  their  backs  rigid 
against  the  wall  of  the  building  and  their 
arms  folded  across  their  chests.  Softly  the 
“  howling”  begins — it  is  only  a  low  moan  at 
first— and  very  gently  the  bodies  bend  for¬ 
ward  from  the  waist,  but  the  moaning  gets 
loader  and  louder,  the  bodies  bend  further 
and  further  forward  until  their  foreheads  al¬ 
most  touch  the  marble  fioor.  Within  half  an 
hour’s  time  the  howls  get  fiendish  and  the 
gray-robed  figures  rock  themselves  back  and 
forward  with  horrible  violence  and  rapidity. 
Their  balance  is  marvellous,  for  they  never 
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move  their  feet  or  knees.  One  after  another 
becomes  purple  in  the  face,  and  their  wild 
eyes  seem  starting  out  of  their  heads.  Mad 
yells  make  your  blood  run  cold,  and  you  do 
not  wait  to  see  the  end  of  the  entertainment. 
—  Quten. 

Anagrams.— The  ingenious  transpositions 
of  the  letters  forming  the  name  of  a  person  or 
thing,  and  their  rearrangement  so  as  to  rep¬ 
resent  some  word  or  sentence  containing  a 
suitable  comment  upon  the  original  name,  are 
briefly  known  as  anagrams.  These  are  forms 
of  literary  trifling  which  have  been  practised 
from  times  of  great  antiquity,  but  they’  reached 
their  zenith  in  France  during  the  period  pre¬ 
ceding  the  Revolution.  In  this  latter  period 
of  course  their  manufacture  was  regarded 
merely  as  an  elegant  accomplishment,  but 
centuries  before  they  were  looked  upon  as  a 
species  of  augury,  and  soothsayers  were  W'ont 
to  ascribe  such  destinies  or  characteristics  to 
persons  as  were  to  be  found  in  the  words 
evolved  from  their  names.  The  old  Hebrew 
augurs  placed  great  faith  in  their  virtue  as 
indications  of  what  fortune  had  in  store,  and 
in  this  they  were  followed  by  Plato,  together 
with  the  philosophers  who  succeeded  him. 
It  is  surprising  also  to  observe  that  even  the 
Puritan  writers  commended  attention  being 
given  to  these  trifles.  That  they  were  util¬ 
ized  for  more  than  purely  mundane  purposes, 
is  sufficiently  plain  from  a  couplet  contained 
in  an  elegy  by  Cotton  Mather  on  the  death  of 
John  Wilson,  the  first  pastor  of  Boston,  New 
England.  He  wrote  : 

"  His  care  to  guide  his  flock  and  feed  his 
lambs, 

By  words,  works,  prayers,  psalms,  alms 
and  anagrams.” 

We  may  fairly  gather  that  anagrams  have, 
from  an  indefinitely  early  date,  attracted  a 
considerable  amount  of  attention,  not  only 
from  men  of  commanding  intellects,  but  also 
from  the  leisured  and  cultured  dandies  who 
surrounded  the  courts  of  England  and  France. 
Courtiers  sought  to  curry  favor  with  their 
patrons  by  exercising  their  petty  wits  in  man¬ 
ufacturing  anagrams  out  of  their  names  ;  in 
order  to  do  so,  they  often  detracted  from  their 
misspent  ingenuity  by  either  adding  or  omit¬ 
ting  a  few  letters.  .  .  .  The  claims  of  James 
I.  of  England  to  the  British  throne  were 
thought  by  the  superstitious  of  that  period  to 
be  foreshadowed  by  the  fact  that  within  the 
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words  Charles  James  Stnart  are  all  the  neces¬ 
sary  letters  to  compose  Claimes  Arthur's  seat. 

His  claim  to  be  a  descendant  of  the  mythi¬ 
cal  King  Arthur  was  also  thereby  sustained. 
Sylve.ster  was  pleased  to  discover  that  the 
words  James  Stuart  could  be  accurately  read 
as  A  Just  Master.  George  Monk,  Duke  of 
Albemarle,  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II., 
discovered  in  the  words  Georgius  Mouke  Dux 
de  Au marie  the  almost  complete  anagram  Hjo 
reijem  reduxi  Anno  Sa.  MDCLVV—1  brought 
back  the  king  in  the  Holy  year  1660.  Upon 
the  name  of  Ftere  Jaciiues  Clement,  the  assas¬ 
sin  of  Henry  III.  of  France,  there  is  extant  an 
ingenious  anagram,  C'est  I’enfer  qui  in' a  crier — 
Hell  created  me. 

An  exceedingly  clever  anagram  was  once 
composed  upon  Dame  Eleanor  Davies,  the 
wife  of  Sir  John  Davies,  who  lived  in  the  time 
of  Charles  I.  The  poor  lady  suffered  from 
some  brain  mischief  and  looked  upon  herself 
as  a  heaven  sent  prophetess,  as  the  letters 
forming  her  names,  omitting  the  title,  could 
be  twisted  with  slight  inaccuracy  into  lieveal, 
0  Daniel.  She  was  ultimately  arraigned  be¬ 
fore  the  Court  of  High  Commission  for  trea¬ 
son.  It  is  said  that  bishops  and  judges 
argued  with  her  in  vain,  but  that  when  the 
Dean  of  Arches  discovered  within  the  words 
Dams  Eleanor  Davies  the  sentence  Xever  so 
iiK.d  a  ladie,  the  laugh  which  followed  com¬ 
pletely  destroyed  her  illusions.  The  poor 
lady  was  probably  too  disturbed  to  be  able  to 
retort  that  lawyers  were  sly  tcare— but  they 
stand  self  condemned  by  their  title.  While 
upon  the  subject  of  proper  names  that  have 
been  converted  by  anagrams  into  some  sen¬ 
tence  more  or  less  descriptive  of  the  person, 
it  will  be  oirportune  to  remember  one  based 
on  the  name  of  John  Abernethy,  This  famous 
physician  was  notoriously  sever  upon  those 
ladv  patients  whose  symptoms  betokened  the 
evil  effects  of  tight  lacing  and  over-feeding. 
Perhaps  it  was  some  offended  damsel  who 
sought  a  revenge  by  evolving  for  him  the  title 
of  Johnny  the  Bear!  Equally  apt  was  the 
anagiam  Lo!  Men's  Herald,  based  upon  the 
name  of  Randle  Holmes,  who  once  wrote  a 
very  notable  book  on  the  subject  of  heraldry. 
—  Belgravia. 

Curious  Foods. — The  Indians  of  the  Co¬ 
lumbia  River  country,  in  Oregon,  are  very 
fond  of  pulverized  crickets,  which  are  roasted 
for  eating.  The  insects  are  choked  in  a  pit, 
being  arrangid  in  alternate  layers  with  hot 


stones.  After  thus  being  prepared,  they  are 
dried,  ground  to  powder,  and  mixed  with 
pounded  acorns  or  berries,  the  flour  thus 
composed  being  kneaded  into  cakes  and  dried 
in  the  sun.  Grasshoppers,  and  even  slugs, 
are  utilized  in  a  similar  manner.  Experi¬ 
ments  have  proved  that  grasshoppers  are  both 
palatable  and  nutritious.  Fried  in  their  own 
oil,  or  roasted,  they  have  a  most  agreeable, 
nutty  taste  and  crispness.  Ground  and  com¬ 
pressed,  they  w'ill  keep  fresh  indefinitely. 
Unfledged  hoppers  boiled  with  butter,  spices, 
and  salt  compose  a  broth  that  is  scarcely  dis¬ 
tinguishable  from  beef  broth.  These  Indians 
also  eat  the  inner  bark  of  a  species  of  pine, 
compressed  when  fresh  into  cakes. 

Sunflower  roots  are  a  favorite  diet  of  the 
Klicketas  of  Vancouver  Island.  They  are 
prepared  by  drying  in  the  sun.  The  raw  fat 
of  the  reindeer  is  regarded  as  a  luxury  by  the 
aborigines  along  the  Yukon.  On  the  Sacra¬ 
mento  River  dwell  the  Kinklas,  who  have  de- 
velojied  the  remarkable  accomplishment  of 
diving  for  mussels,  which  requires  no  little 
skill,  inasmuch  as  those  mollusks  are  strongly 
attached  by  the  natural  byssus  to  the  rocks  on 
which  they  grow.  The  Indians  of  Vancouver 
Island  sink  fresh  tree  branches  in  shallow 
water  by  means  of  stones,  so  that  the  green 
foliage  is  not  submerged.  The  next  morning 
they  are  found  covered  with  herring  eggs,  de¬ 
posited  upon  them  during  the  night.  The 
eggs  are  washed  off  into  waterproof  baskets, 
squeezed  by  the  hand  into  small  balls,  and 
dried.  Thus  prepared  they  are  very  palata¬ 
ble,  and  will  keep  indefinitely.  These  same 
natives  roast  the  roots  of  ferns  for  food. 
Along  the  Northwest  coast,  generally,  clams 
are  cured  in  great  quantities  by  sticking  the 
meats  on  skewers  and  drying  them  in  smoke. 
Afterward  they  are  strung  like  dried  apples 
on  cords  of  native  hemp.  Dried  clams  are  au 
important  article  of  trade  between  the  coast 
Indians  and  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  Indians  of  the  Hudson  Bay  region  re¬ 
gard  the  fat  of  young  pelicans  as  a  great  deli¬ 
cacy.  They  melt  it  down  and  'preserve  it  in 
bladders  for  winter  use.  It  becomes  very 
rank  by  keeping,  but  this  is  considered  to 
improve  the  flavor.  The  fat  of  pigeons  is 
equally  esteemed  by  the  aborigines  of  North 
Carolina,  who  put  it  away  for  the  cold  season 
by  hundreds  of  gallons.  It  is  used  with 
bread  as  white  people  use  butter.  In  Louisi¬ 
ana  the  Indians  collect  bear’s  fat  in  gourds, 
utilizing  it  for  butter.  For  the  same  purpose 
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they  gather  the  oil  of  walnuts,  which  is  beau¬ 
tifully  clear  and  butter-like, 

Cabea  de  Vaca,  the  famous  explorer,  made 
record  of  the  fact  that  the  Indians  of  Texas 
in  earlier  times  ate  lizards  and  snakes.  They 
saved  the  bones  of  these  reptiles  and  pounded 
them  to  powder,  w’hich  was  used  as  an  ingre¬ 
dient  for  cakes.  When  other  food  was  scarce 
they  devoured  ants’  eggs,  worms,  and  even 
spiders.  The  grubs  of  wasps  are  considered 
a  luxury  by  the  Digger  indians  of  California, 
who  eat  them  in  the  combs.  These  Indians 
are  also  fond  of  [held  crickets,  consuming 
them  as  we  do  [shrimps.  They  likewise  roast 
them  and  make  them  into  cakes.  The  Dig¬ 
gers  make  bread  of  acorn  flour.  The  nuts  are 
separated  from  the  shells  and  pounded  with 
a  stone  pestle  in  a  sort  of  crude  mortar. 
Being  thus  reduced  to  fine  powder,  the  flour 
is  made  into  cakes,  wrapped  in  leaves,  and 
baked.  Sopano  Indians  make  soup  of  angle 
worms.  Several  tribes  of  the  plains  devour 
the  entrails  of  birds  and  small  mamuials. 

The  Small  Coin  of  Conversation. — The 
thought  of  all  ages  is  the  atmosphere  we 
breathe  ;  but  sententious  wisdom  is  handed 
down  more  compactly  in  maxims,  proverbs, 
and  ^sayings  that  influence  ^us  beyond  our 
knowledge,  perhaps  beyond  our  belief  ;  we 
are  unaware  of  our  immense  debt  to  litera¬ 
ture,  and  our  equally  immense  dependence 
upon  it  for  the  conduct  of  life.  For  the  con¬ 
duct  of  life  is  regulated  and  guided,  even  in 
our  most  practical  of  nations,  by  theories  of 
life,  and  theories  are  the  outcome  of  thought, 
riveted  in  the  memories  of  lesser  men  by 
some  happy  expression  which  conveys  the 
idea  in  a  terse  sentence  or  stiiking  phrase. 
A  volume  of  philosophy  may  thus  be  summed 
up,  and  brought  to  the  understanding  of  men 
who  have  never  read  it,  simply  by  tba  electric 
flash  of  a  proverb  or  maxim.  When  the  phi¬ 
losophy  ceases  to  influence  the  age,  the  max¬ 
ims  are  discredited,  but  new  phrases  take 
their  places,  drawn  from  fresh  theories,  and 
men  continue  to  live  as  before,  by  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  the  wisest,  condensed  to  suit  their 
weaker  understandings,  and  to  strike  their 
hearts  and  imaginations.  Thus  in  the  last 
century,  after  the  revolution  against  the  in¬ 
tensity  of  Puritan  times  which  produced  the 
licentiousness  of  the  llestoration,  men  turned 
to  a  cold  morality  as  the  refuge  against  ex¬ 
tremes,  and  such  maxims  as  “  Honesty  is  (he 
best  policy”  came  into  common  usage,  sum- 
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ming  up  the  philosophy  of  the  time  in  a  porta¬ 
ble  and  striking  fashion.  At  the  end  of  the 
same  century,  with  the  new  born  dreams  of 
universal  progress,  Burns’s  grand  couplet : 

“  1  he  rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp, 

The  man ’s  the  gowd  for  a’  that,” 

struck  the  imagination  of  his  hearers  and 
aw’oke  in  them  a  vivid  realization  of  truths 
they  had  not  so  well  perceived  in  volumes  of 
rhapsodizing.  And  after  the  tumult  and  up¬ 
heaval  of  (he  French  Revolution  had  pro- 
duced  its  reaction,  came  the  calm  of  Words¬ 
worth,  with  “  plain  living  and  high  thinking" 
ns  a  note  to  attract  the  attention  and  induce 
reflection. 

A1 1  these  golden  sayings  are  the  valuable  coin¬ 
age  of  the  realm  of  thought.  They  have  the 
highest  importance.  But  in  our  most  ordi¬ 
nary  moods,  our  commonest  conversation,  we 
are  not  free  from  the  influence  of  literature. 
Even  unlettered  people  take  uiion  their 
tongues,  all  unwitting,  phrases  which  bear 
the  imago  and  superscription  of  great  wTiters, 
of  whom,  perhaps,  they  have  scarcely  heard  ; 
phrases  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth,  gener¬ 
ation  after  generation,  because  of  their  uni¬ 
versal  aptness,  their  perfection  of  significance. 
How’'many,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  wife 
as  ‘‘the  better  half,”  know  that  they  are 
quoting  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  or  invoking  ‘‘  Mrs. 
Grundy,’’  guess  that  her  author  was  Thomas 
Moiton,  a  playwright  who  lived  till  1838? 
Such  phrases,  or  snatches  of  phrases,  are  the 
small  coin  of  conversation,  which  bear  the 
same  imprint  as  the  more  important  quota¬ 
tion,  and  we  use  them  freely  without  a 
thought  of  their  origin,  ns  we  pass  the  ‘‘  nim¬ 
ble  sixpence’  ’  from  hand  to  hand  in  our  daily 
traflic,  without  a  glance  at  its  workmanship. 
The  metaphor  that  struck  our  ancestors  as  so 
admirable  strikes  us  still,  and  we  continue  to 
use  the  apt  adjective  which,  first  given  by 
Shakespeare  or  Milton,  sounds  as  fresh  to-day 
as  when  originally  applied.  The  ‘‘  babble 
reputation,”  the  ‘‘  itching  palm,”  the  “  milk 
of  human  kindness,”  the  ‘‘  undiscovered 
country,”  the  ”  green  eyed  monster,”  still 
our  favorite  synonyms  for  fame,  covetous¬ 
ness,  humanity,  eternity,  and  jealousy,  are 
from  Shakespeare,  who  has  indeed  furnished 
us  with  much  of  our  small  coin.  His  adjec¬ 
tives  are  the  most  apposite,  too,  of  any  in  the 
language.  Quoting  him,  we  speak  of  an  ‘‘  an¬ 
cient  grudge,”  of  ‘‘bated  breath,”  “this 
working  day  world,”  “good  set  terms,”  ‘‘a 
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foregone  conclusion,”  “better  days,”  “fell 
purpose,”  “even-handed  justice,”  “golden 
opinions,”  “a  charmed  life,”  “a  towering 
passion,*’  “  a  round  unvarnished  tale,”  “  hair¬ 
breadth  ’scapes,”  and  many  more  common 
expressions  whose  list  it  weie  but  “  damnable 
iteration”  to  extend.  Verbal  phrases  of  his 
are  also  of  the  most  familiar.  To  “dance 
attendance,’’  to  “scotch  the  snake,  not  kill 
it,”  to  “  applaud  to  the  echo,”  “  to  sup  with 
horrors,”  to“  die  in  harness,”  “  making  night 
hideous,”  “a  tale  unfold,’*  to  “  out-Herod 
Herod,’*  to  “  fool  to  the  top  of  his  bent,”  to 
“cudgel  ones  brains,”  to  “speak  by  the 
card,”  are  some  of  the  most  obvious  examples. 

Next  to  Shakespeare,  we  draw  most  pro¬ 
fusely  from  King  James’s  version  of  the  Bible 
for  terse  expressions,  Proverbs  and  Ecclesi¬ 
astes  furnishing  the  larger  proportion  from 
the  Old  Testa'ment,  and  St.  Paul  s  Epistles 
from  the  New.  Milton,  though  far  behind 
these  two  great  sources  of  English  speech, 
gives  us  more  familiar  expressions  than  any 
other  writer  after  them.  From  him  we  have 
learned  to  speak  of  “a  dim  religious  light,” 
of  “grim  death,”  “a  heaven  on  earth,”  and 
“  sanctity  of  reason  of  “  adding  fuel  to  the 
tiame,”  of  “  tempering  justice  with  mercy,”  of 
the  “  busy  hum  of  men,”  “  the  light  fantastic 
toe”  (that  boon  to  provincial  reporters  !),  and 
the  “  neat  handed  Phillis.”  Chaucer,  though 
rich  in  material  for  quotation,  has  given  us 
no  pithy  phrases  ;  but  from  Spenser,  who  sang 
of  him  as  the  ‘  well  of  English  undefyled,” 
we  get  “nor  rhyme  nor  reason,”  “by  hook 
or  crook,”  “sweet  attractive  grace,”  and 
“  through  thick  and  thin.” 

The  wise  Bacon  has  left  little  “  small  coin” 
with  his  great  and  abundant  riches  of  apo¬ 
thegm,  but  “  home  to  men’s  business  and 
bosoms”  is  a  somewhat  familiar  expression. 
It  is,  however,  the  picturesque,  not  the  sen¬ 
tentious  writers  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  briefer  quotations  which  are  the  subject 
of  our  notice.  Such  great  writers  as  Addi¬ 
son,  Johnson,  and  Young,  furnish  few  “  every¬ 
day”  phrases;  Addi8on*s  “classic  ground," 
Johnson’s”  good  hater,’*  and  Young’s “ balmy 
sleep,”  are  the  principal  contributions  from 
these  three  ;  Pope,  however,  is  more  gener¬ 
ous.  From  him  we  have  the  “  ruling  passion,” 
“guide,  philosopher,  and  friend,  ’  “ears  po¬ 
lite,”  “labor’d  nothings,”  “  a  little  learning,” 
“  damn  with  faint  .praise,”  “  run  amuck,’  ’ 
“  every  virtue  under  heaven.”  The  poet 
Thomson,  less  read  by  the  general  public,  has 
transmitted  several  sayings ;  “  the  young 


idea,”  “unutterable  things,”  “beauty  un¬ 
adorned”  (a  misquotation,  but  manifestly 
from  Thomson),  “  hungry  as  the  grave,”  and 
the  “world’s  dread  laugh”  (also  misquoted). 

Goldsmith  is  responsible  for  a  grave  and 
sententious  saying,  “  men  not  measures,”  as 
is  Swift  for  “  sweetness  and  light.”  Burke’s 
“  wise  and  salutary  neglect”  is  usually  mis¬ 
quoted  “wholesome  neglect.”  From  Burke 
also  we  get  “cold  neutrality.”  Cowper  has 
given  us  our  “dear  five  hundred  friends,” 
“the  cups  that  cheer  but  not  inebriate,” 
“  gloriously  drunk,”  “  a  frugal  mind,”  and 
“  an  aching  void  Sheridan,  “  the  soft  im¬ 
peachment,”  and  “a  very  pretty  quarrel,” 
Coming  to  the  present  century,  the  task  of 
tracing  back  our  common  “  parlance”  to  the 
originators  becomes  more  difiicult.  Southey 
vvas  the  inventor  of  that  happy  phrase,  “  the 
march  of  intellect  Coleridge,  of  “a  sadder 
and  a  wiser  man.”  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  sup¬ 
plied  us  with  a  new  title  for  woman  in  “  min¬ 
istering  angel,”  for  an  audience  in  “  sea  of 
upturned  faces,”  and  for  bravery  in  “  beard 
the  lion  in  his  den.”  Keats’s  “thing  of 
beauty”  is  a  household  word,  so  is  Tenny¬ 
son’s  “honest  doubt,”  and  “grand  old  gar¬ 
dener”  has  been  parodied  repeatedly. 

^  Many  of  oiu\  pet_expressions  are  traceable 
to  obscurer  sources.  “  Glorious  uncertainty’  ’ 
is  from  a  play  by  Macklin,  of  the  last  century, 
“  pampered  menial”,  from  a  poem  by  Moss, 
called  “  The  Beggar.”  “  Masterful  inactiv¬ 
ity”  was  a  happy  inspiration  of  Sir  James 
Mackintosh  ;  “  the  Almighty  dollar,”  of 

Washington  Irving.  “The  schoolmaster 
abroad”  is  from  a  pertinent  observation  of 
Lord  Brougham,  and  “  caught  on,”  to  use  a 
slang  expression  of  later  days,  because  of  its 
immediate  appropriateness.  It  is  in  this  way 
that  the  small  coin  of  conversation  is  gener¬ 
ally  manufactured.  A  new  phase  of  activity, 
anew  feature  of  society  appears,  and  ^for^a 
time  is  spoken  of  and  written  of  in  round¬ 
about  fashion.  But  one  day  some  bright  wit 
invents  a  new  phrase  which  puts  the  whole 
movement  or  tendency  into  a  nutshell,  and 
straightway  the  public  adopt  it  into  their  vo¬ 
cabulary.  If  the  movement  passes,  the  ten¬ 
dency  diverges,  then  the  phrase  dies  away 
too  ;  but  if  they  come  to  stay,  the  phrase  too 
is  retained,  and  perhaps  crystallizes  at  length 
into  “  cant.”  It  is  impossible,  in  the  imper¬ 
fect  state  of  men’s  minds,  that  phraseology 
should  not  come  to'this  j^While  words  stand 
for  ideas,  and  are  the  sole  medium  of  their 
conveyance  from  one  to  another,  the  tendency 
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to  “  cant”  is  irresistible.  Carlyle,  who  wrote 
so  strenuously  about  the  necessity  of  clearing 
the  mind  of  cant,  insensibly  fell  into  the  snare 
himself,  or  at  least  caused  others  to  do  so. 
Phrases  of  his,  such  as  "  the  Gospel  of  Work,” 
are  the  inheritance  of  his  followers,  and  bear 
to  all  who  hear  them  his  own  image  and  su¬ 
perscription.  Quite  recently,  too,  a  thought¬ 
ful  writer  has  called  attention  to  the  influence 
(in  his  eyes  for  harm)  wrought  by  the  common 
phrases  of  scientific  thought,  such  as  ”  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  fittest,”  which  he  contends  has 
made  society  more  selfish,  and  has  destroyed 
compassion.  However  this  may  be,  we  shall 
always  eagerly’  seize  upon  a  bright  and  pithy 
saying  to  add  to  the  stores  we  already  possess 
of  the  small  coin  of  conversation,  and  the 
coiner  of  such  phrases  is  certain  of  being  re¬ 
membered  for  a  long  time  to  come,  as  one 
who  has  added  to  the  convenience,  pictn- 
resqueness,  and  flexibility  of  language. — Cham 
hers’s  Journal. 

The  Dignity  of  Garments. — A  general  im- 
pression  is  prevalent  that  the  robes  of  an  An¬ 
glican  prelate  invest  their  wearer  with  consid¬ 
erable  dignity  and  grace.  And  it  is  striking 
how,  when  the  sleeves  appear  in  any  pulpit, 
the  congregation  is  for  a  space  hushed  into 
the  silence  in  which  a  pin  may  be  heard  to 
fall  ;  the  people,  not  unnaturally,  concluding 
that  the  sermon  is  sure  to  be  as  much  better 
than  ordinary  sermons  as  the  preacher’s  rank 
transcends  that  of  ordinary  preachers.  This 
is  not  always  eventually  found  to  be  the  case. 
But  not  everywhere  does  the  vesture  command 
that  reverence.  A  bishop,  very  well  known 
to  me,  was  raised  to  the  bench  while  his  two 
girls  were  very’  little  children.  On  one  of  the 
very  first  days  on  which  he  went  out  to  min¬ 
ister  at  some  great  function  it  was  convenient 
that  he  should  be  arrayed  in  the  robes  before 
leaving  bis  own  dwelling.  The  girls  looked 
over  the  staircase  to  see  their  father  vested, 
and  he  paused  a  little  that  they  might  survey 
him.  Then  the  elder,  aged  five,  but  a  pre- 
cocioun  young  person,  said,  with  much  au¬ 
thority,  “  I  must  say,  father,  you  look  su¬ 
premely  ridiculous!”  The  younger  sister, 
two  years  younger,  could  not  as  yet  speak 
articulately.  But  with  solemn  inclinations  of 
her  little  head  she  exclaimed,  “  Pemely 
dicklus !”  Mr.  Carlyle  would  have  been 
much  gratified.  Here  was  a  judgment  after 
his  own  heart  Tulloch  used  to  tell  how  he 
was  sitting  with  a  most  eminent  advocate  till 
the  moment  came  when  the  advocate liad  to 
plead  before  the  House  of  Lords.  Then  he 
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seized  up  the  great  full  bottomed  wig  and  im¬ 
patiently  stuck  it  anyhow  on  his  head,  ex¬ 
claiming,  “A  piece  of  infernal  humbug!” 
On  the  other  hand,  I  once  sat  as  a  youth  be¬ 
side  a  Lord  Chancellor  at  his  dinner-table, 
and  listened  as  the  head  of  the  law  expressed 
an  opinion  to  just  the  opposite  effect  as  to  the 
fashion  in  w'hich  judges  are  arrayed.  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  recall  to  his  memory  the  awe-stricken 
sailors  at  a  trial  for  murder  in  the  West 
Indies,  where  judicial  heads  must  be  kept 
cool ;  how  they’  said  one  to  another,  “  He’ll 
never  sentence  a  man  to  be  hanged  without  a 
wig  on.”  The  court  was  decidedly  with  the 
author  of  ”  Tom  Cringle’s  Log.” 

I  havo  known  the  robes  found  fault  with 
for  another  reason,  which  has  weight,  and 
that  by  one  who  held  their  wearer  in  nothing 
less  than  veneration.  I  was  walking  with  the 
chaplain  by  a  railway  just  opened  He  told 
how  down  in  the  cutting  belows  us,  while  in 
making,  the  bishop  came  and  preached  to  the 
rude  navvies,  ”  It  was  an  excellent  little  ser¬ 
mon,  and  seemed  to  touch  them.  But  I  did 
feel  that  with  the  poor  fellows  all  about  in 
their  rough  working  clothes  that  the  bishop 
looked  too  neat  and  tidy  in  his  robes  ;  the 
appearance  as  if  come  out  of  a  bandbox  was 
so  terribly  unlike  all  the  surroundings.  It 
made  a  tremendous  separation  between  him 
and  them.”  I  knew  the  meaning  of  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  a  charge  delivered  many  years  after, 
which  spoke  of  the  careful  array  of  an  Eng¬ 
lish  clergyman  as  making  a  gulf  between  him 
and  a  certain  exceptional  congregation  of 
ragged  folk,  w’here  no  woman  had  any  cover¬ 
ing  upon  her  head  save  her  shawl  drawn  over 
it.  If  it  had  fallen  to  the  great  prince  of  the 
Church  to  preach  to  railway-makers  then,  it 
w’ould  have  been  in  his  shabbiest  old  great¬ 
coat,  often  drenched  with  Atlantic  spray.— 
Longman’s  Magazine. 

A  New  System  of  Night  Signalling. — An 
officer  in  the  Austrian  Navy,  Herr  Leopold 
Sellrier,  is  credited  with  what  would  appear 
to  be  an  important  improvement  in  the  method 
of  night  signalling  at  sea.  The  apparatus 
used  consists  of  two  200  candle  power  lamps, 
from  the  manipulation  of  which  thirty  dis¬ 
tinct  signals  can  be  obtained— namely,  from 
each  lamp,  a  fixed  white  and  a  fixed  red  light, 
a  white  flash  and  a  red  flash,  and  a  combined 
white  and  red  flash.  The  mechanism,  of 
which  no  details  are  published,  is  said  to  be 
extremely  simple,  and  is  in  no  way  affected 
by  the  movement  of  the  ship. — Shipping 
World. 


